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REPORT 

OF 

THE SECRETARY OF WAR 



War Department, 
Washington, D, C, December 2, 1912, 
To the President: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of operations 
of this department during the past year: 

the army. 

The act of February 2, 1901, limits the President's authority to a 
total enlisted force in the Army of not exceeding 100,000 men at any 
one time, including the Philippine Scouts.^ Within this statutory 
limit the authorized enlisted strength of the Army is fixed from time to 
time, as needs may vary, by Executive order. 

On July 1, 1912, the authorized strength of the Regular Army 

was 4,812 officers and 81,409 enhsted men,' a decrease 

stiwigth!' *^ ' * * * * ^^ ^^ officers and an increase of 3,886 enlisted 

men, over the preceding year.^ In addition the 

authorized strength of the Philippine Scouts is 180 officers and 5,732 

enlisted men, the same as during the preceding year. 
On June 30, 1912, the actual strength of the Regular Army was 

4,470 officers* and 77,835 enlisted men, a total of 

Md'^'dirtribttJiiS?^*'' 82,305, and an increase since June 30, 1911, of 189 

officers and 7,834 enlisted men.** In addition to this, 

the actual strength of the Philippine Scouts on June 30, 1912, was 

I The authorised number of commissioned officers is fixed by statute. 
> By General Orders, No. 8, 1912. 

* These figures do not include the Hospital Corps, which has an authorized strength of 3,fiOO men, but 
which force under the law Is not to be coimted as a part of the enlisted strength of the Army. 

* Of the 4,470 officers above mentioned, 998 were absent from their commands at the close of the last 
fiscal year, 760 of them being on detached service, on recruiting service, at the Military Academy, at the 
various Army service schools, as instructors of the militia, and at various schools and colleges, and on other 
similar detached duty, as provided by law. For complete statistics as to the strength of the Army, com- 
missioned and enlisted, active and retired, and the duties of officers on detached service, see The 
Adjutant General's report. 

ft This increase in the number of enlisted men was for the purpose ef providing for the new foreign gar- 
risons being installed in Hawaii and Panama, and to raise the remaining regiments in the Philippines to 
full strong^. (For particulars, see p. 13.) 
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180 oflScers and 5,480 enlisted men, an increase during the year 
of 1 officer and 79 enlisted men. On that date the Army, including 
the Philippine Scouts, was distributed geographically as follows: 

■ « ■ 

In the United States 61,584 

In Alaska 1,232 

In the Philippines: 

Of the Regular Army *. 10,970 

Philippine Scouts ^ 5, 660 

In China 1,256 

In Porto Rico 614 

In Hawaii 3,969 

In the Canal Zone 821 

Troops en route and officers at other foreign stations 1, 859 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, and from the close of 

that year to October 15, 1912, 395 second lieutenants 

New ofllcen. 

have been appointed in the Army — 177 from the 
United States Military Academy, 29 from among the enlisted men 
of the Army, and 189 from civil life. These appointments left 134 
vacancies of second lieutenancies in the line of the Army available 
on October 15, 1912, for the appointment of civilians, and 20 such 
vacancies in the Corps of Engineers. An examination of civilian 
candidates to fill these vacancies was held in September, and another 
examination is to be held in January, 1913. Every effort is being 
made to maintain the highest possible standard of selection in filling 
these vacancies, and no candidates are being encouraged or accepted 
who are not thought to be up to such standard. 

I believe that the spirit of the personnel of the Army continues to 

improve. I attribute this not only to the work of 

Personnel. ^ "^ 

the service schools and the General Staff, but to the 
better opportunities for j>erforming its legitimate functions as an 
Army which have been afforded by recent maneuvers and recent 
changes of organization and methods of work. I anticipate much 
greater growth of spirit from the adoption of the tactical organiza- 
tion mentioned below. Whether or not a mert system governing 
promotion and elimination can be ultimately adopted, I believe that 
an immense improvement will inevitably result in this respect as the 
Army gradually assumes its proper function as an integral organiza- 
tion. Unfit officers who have been able to hold their positions in the 
routine administration of a post under our past system very promptly 
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have their defects and incapacity discovered under the searching tests 
of field or maneuver conditions, or even under the increased duties 
which a proper tactical organization will devolve upoji them. One 
of the surest wjays of getting rid of the deadwood of our Army is to 
work it, so far as possible, under the applicatory methods of modem 
military trainilig. Evidences of this effect in recent joint maneuviets 
with the militia have already been brought to my attention. 

The actual strength of the Army on June 30, 1912, was about 4J 

' per cent below its authorized strength. Of the 
Eiutetmeiit and de- 158 917 applicants for enlistment and reenlistment 
• only about 25 per cent were accepted, a smaller per^ 
centage than during the preceding year and indicating a continued 
maintenance of the existing standards of care of selection. The rate 
of discharge for disability, while slightly greater than for the fiscal 
year 1911, continxies less than for a number of preceding years. The 
percentage of desertions was about 3 per cent of the whole number of 
enlistment contracts in force during the j^ear, a rise from 2.28 per 
cent for the preceding year, but a percentage lower, with one excep- 
tion, than any other year during the past 90 years. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

I reported last year the brilliant results accomplished by the Med- 
ical Corps of the Army in preventing typhoid in the Maneuver Divi- 

• sion, mobilized on the Mexican border. The record 
Typhoid prophy- ^f i\^q Armv sincc is a further demonstration of the 

value of this method of inoculation. By War Depart- 
ment order, dated June 9, 1911, I directed that all recruits be im- 
munized against typhoid fever immediately after enlistment. This. 
was followed by another order, dated September 30, 1911, requiring 
that all officers and enlisted men in the Army under the age of 45 be 
given the typhoid prophylactic. The work of inoculation has been 
actively pro&ecuted ever since and is now substantially complete.. 
The United States Army is the only one in which this immunization 
against typhoid fever is mandatory, and therefore its records will be 
of peculiar value henceforth. The followitig table shows clearly the 
influence of inoculation in reducing the recurrence of typhoid fever 
among the troops stationed in the United States even before the work 
of immunization was completed. Inoculation was begun to a slight 
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t'Xtent in tbe bobbbs^t of 1909 aaiMnig pereans who vftkmtmped for 
treatment. 



Dttiths. 



Typhoid few in the Army inthe United States: 

ItW ' 

1910 

1911 

1912(BlBOIltbB) 

Total 
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16 

10 

G 
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36B 
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Of the 368 eases and 33 deaths reported in the preceding taUe, 
only 18 cases and not a single death occurred in immunised indi- 
viduals. Although during the current year (1912) the number of 
nonimmunized pereons in the Army in the United States wa$ very 
small, they contributed 6 out of the 9 cases of typhoid fever and the 
only death. 

In contrast with this great reduction of typhoid fever in tlie United 
States, it has been observed that the Filij)ino native troops, where 
the inoculation was necessaiily begun later, and who had not up to 
the beginning of the present year received the prophylactic, show no 
reduction in their typhoid rate. 

About the 1st of July the custom of recording the degree of 
severity of the general reaction to the inoculation was discontinued, 
since the observations made were numerous enough to show definitely 
the rarity of unpleasant and severe reactions and to demonstrate 
that tlie amount of inconvenience and discomfort following inocula- 
tion is very small. The slight amount of illness and the total absence 
of mortality compaie veiy favorably with the occasional infections 
following vaccinations against smallpox. In general terms, it may 
be stated that in two- thirds of the cases, there is no constitutional 
disturbance, but only a temporary local swelling, with moderate 
tenderness. In the cases showing general reaction, it was classed as 
mild in 30 out of the 33 j per cent, moderate in 3 per cent, and severe 
in one- third of 1 per cent. 

I commented last year on the work of the Medical Corps in discov- 
ering the cause of and preventing beriberi among the native troops 

in the Philippines. That work has resulted this j^ear 
in the virtual extirpation of tliis disease, which was 
formerly the greatest cause of death and disabihty among these 
troops. During the calendar year 1911, there have been only three 
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cases, with no deaths. Thk has been accomplished by the substi- 
tution of an undermilled rice for the polished rice formeriy used, and 
the addition of beans to the dietary. 

I am glad to report that the work of three bureaus of the War 

Department in sanitary matters has been liberally recognized at the 

^ .., meeting of the Fifteenth International Congress of 

iBtfrBAtloBAl Cob- ^ ^ ^ 

«raMeffly«i«MM4 Hygiene and Demography at Washington, during 

last September. The Subsistence Department and 
the Quartermaster's Department were each awarded a diploma of 
merit, and diplomas of superior merit were granted to the Medical 
Department for exhibits showing the investigation and development 
of methods of prevention of uncinariasis (hookworm), typhoid fever, 
beriberi, and certain other conununicable diseases; also to the Experi- 
mental Shoe Board of the War Department for its investigation lead- 
ing to the adoption of a model shoe for the Army. 

The high percentage of venereal disease continues to be the 
V 1 A% reproach of the American Army, and the daily aver- 

age number of those sick from that cause during the 
past calendar year was larger than the daily average number of those 
sick from all other of the more important diseases combined. 
Vigorous eflForts have been instituted by the Medical Corps, in 
cooperation with troop commanders, to meet the evil, but 
time has not yet sufficed to show the efficacy of the methods 
adopted. The more careful methods of inspection and diagnosis 
introduced during the past year by the Medical Corps have resulted 
in producing a larger percentage of hospital admissions for syplulis 
than in former years, owing to the detection of cases heretofore latent 
and unsuspected. Under general orders, issued by this department 
May 31, 1911, all officers serving with troops were directed to do 
their utmost, through the encouragement of healthful exercise and 
by supplying opportunities for cleanly social and interesting mental 
occupations for the men under their command, as well as by personal 
instruction and effort, particularly among the younger men, to 
spread among their commands a better knowledge of the dangers of 
icentiousness and tp instill better standards of continence and clean 
living. Lectures and instruction on the same subject are now given 
throughout the service by the surgeons attached to the different 
organizations. In my last annual report I recommended the stop- 
page of pay of officers and men during ])eriods of disability caused by 
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[ch misconduct, and 1 am glad . to report that legislation to that 
feet was adopted at the past sassion of Congress and is now being 
Lgorously enforced. It is liopod that these steps will result m ft 
»duction of the evil. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the ultimate causes which make t» 
^cord of our Army in this repsect shameful beyond tl\at of the axniy 
[ any other civilized nation are inherent in our own shWtcomi^S^ 

nation in dealing with this matter. So long as in oimr civil co 
lunities, and particularly our larger cities, we continue^p close 
^es to the magnitude and extent of the evil and refrain fr^P^ ^^ ^ 
\g it with all of the weapons which modem scientific kn^S^wge 
laces in our hands, it can not but be expected that the younger men 
I our Army, leading the abnormal life of the soldier, will show the 
[feet of the evil to a marked degree. In this respect I believe that 
le so-called anticanteen legislation has been responsible for much 
ice. During the past year and a half I have visited personally and 
ispected nearly half of the 49 mobile Army posts in the United 
tates. In almost every instance I have found the military reserva- 
ons adjoined by dives and ill resorts of the vilest character. The 
^stimony of the officers of the Army is almost unanimous to the effect 
lat these establishments have arisen or greatly increased in number 
nee the sale of light wines or beer at the post exchanges has been 
bolished. By that legislation the soldier is in effect deprived of the 
arrison club, where formerly it was comparatively easy to keep him 
>r his amusements, and he now resorts for his liquor to places where 
irery kind of temptation surrounds him. There may have been and 
robably were abuses in the methods of some of the so-called can- 
jens as managed under the system now abolished by law; but these 
buses were not necessary or inherent in the system, and I am very 
)nfident, from my personal investigation, that most of the post 
(changes under that system constituted effective and practical 
istruments toward Army temperance and cleanliness of living, and 
lat a very considerable percentage of the evils from which the Army 

now suffering is directly attributable to their abolition. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS. • 

There has been less trouble from outlaws and ladrones in the 

Philippines than heretofore. The only affair of at all 
serious character was an attack made on Capt. 

phraim G. Peyton's command (Troops A and C, Second Cavalry; 
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and Thirty-fourth and Fifty-second Companies, Philippine Scouts) 
by a band of Moro outlaws on January 14, 1912, about 12 miles 
east of Siet Lake, in the Island of Jolo, Department of Mindanao. 
One ojEcer and one enlisted man were wounded in the engagement 
and 20 Moros were found dead after the conflict. 
. In my last annual report, I reported the return to their stations of 

the troops which had been mobilized in Texas during 
the progress of Madero's revolution against Diaz. 
Subsequently, and owing to various later revolutions which were set 
on foot against the Government of President Madero, it again became 
necessary to patrol the frontier in aid of the neutrality laws. On 
their return from the Philippines tlie Second Cavalry were sent to 
Fort BUss, El Paso, and the Fourteenth Cavalry to Forts Clark and 
Mcintosh. On September 7, 1912, owing to border raids by Mexi- 
cans, formerly part of Orozcp's rebel army, the Ninth Cavalry was 
ordered from Fort D. A. Russell to Douglas, Ariz., and the Thir- 
teenth Cavalry was ordered to El Paso, Tex., from Fort Riley. The 
conduct of the troops assigned to these duties during the past year 
has been most satisfactory, and the effect of their presence excellent. 

They assisted in Texas in the suppression of Gen. Reyeses attempt 

• 

to instigate an insurrection against Madero's government, and later, 
after the passage of the joint resolution of Congress authorizing the 
President to prevent the importation of arms and munitions of war 
into Mexico, they assisted in the enforcement of that legislation, 
which was primarily responsible for the unsuccessful end of the 
insurrection led by Gen. Orozco in Chihuahua. And after the Orozco 
forces had broken up or scattered, and were raiding the border, 
there was considerable active patrol duty performed by our troops 
to prevent raids upon American ranches in Texas and Arizona. 
Brig. Gen. Joseph W. Duncan was in command of the Department 
of Texas, and in charge of these operations until his death, on May 
14, 1912, after which date Col. (now Brig.-Gen.) E. Z. Steever 
succeeded him. In the light of the recent proposals to reduce by 
one-third the force of Regular Cavalry belonging to the United 
States Army, I deem it proper to call attention to the fact that the 
brunt of this entire work fell upon and was performed by (Javalry, 
and that during any continuance of unsettled conditions on that 
long and sparsely settled frontier, such patrol work must be con- 
tinued by that arm of the service. There are now on duty in 
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g; connection with the patrol of the Mexican border six regiments of 

Cavalry, a regiment and a half of Infantry, a battery of Field 
s"*' Artillery, two companies of Coast Artillery, and one company of 

^"^ Signal Corps troops. The approximate total strength of these troops 

'^ is 6,754 officers and enlisted 'men. There are thus at the present 

^^ time engaged in this special duty a lai^er number of Cavalry regi- 

" " 1 " ' ' ' it was proposed last winter to cut out of 

ISSIS8IPPT FIX)OD SUFFERERS. 

ch and early April of 1912 most disastrous 
ssippilliver and its tributaries, the flooded 
i miles, or a tract larger than the combined 
and and Delaware or of Vermont and Keiv 
ns amounting to about $1,240,000 were 

purpose of providing- tents, rations, tmd 
ces to alleviate the distress of sufferers in 
work of distributing this relief was organ- 
i Quartermaster's and Subsistence Depart- 
he general direction of M,aj . J. E. Normoyle, 
ipartment. The department was assisted 
al, revenue, and militia officers, by the Eed 
s' committees. The work was handled so 
t it has not attracted the public attention 

was directly instrumental in preventing a 
tiing in wliat has proved to be one of the 

of tlif Misaissipi>i River. For a consider- 

00 por8<ni8 were furnbhed daily rations, 
hed shelter, and 50,000 head of live stock 

I believe that the work was accomplished 
ndtmt of wHHtatie, 

Ur OBOANIZATION. 

, I pointed out a number of the patent 
animation as they had been then brought 

1 attention to the diffusion of tbe Army 
organization, which results in our having 
jer of scattered groups of constabulary 
;ani2ation, and which prevents the proper 
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training and teamwork of a naltional army. I also called atten- 
tion to the absence of any reserve to bring our miniatm*e units 
to full or war strength in case of necessity and the disadvan- 
tages to training and morale which arise from maintaining company 
units at too low a strength. I also called attention to the necessity 
of the adoption of ^. different theory of organization for our foreign 
garrisons than the half-strength peace basis upon which the Regular 
Army within the limits of the United States has been habitually car- 
ried. During the year the department has been at work remedying, 
so far as possible, these and other defects of oi^anization. It has 
proceeded upon the theory that before asking Congress for legislative 
help, we should advance as far as possible in the direction of refonA 
by administrative action. By doing this, not only can many evils 
be remedied without legislation, but the very effort at reorganization, 
and the study which that involves, as well as the practice imder the 
new methods, all tend to shed a clearer light up6n the ultimate 
problem and to make much more definite and clear the character of 
the legislation which will be eventually needed. 

One of the first and most important fruits of the efforts of the 

past year has been the production of a general 

Army pin of re- scheme of Army reorganization by the War College 

Division of the General Staff. In this connection it 
should be remembered that until after the Spanish War there was no 
provision in our military establishment for anybody whose duty it 
should be to study the organization of the Army or to make plans for 
war. The careful system of post-graduate education carried on now 
at the service schools at Leavenworth and Fort Monroe, and the 
War College at Washington, was incomplete and rudimentary. The 
work of its completion and coordination has been developed by the 
General Staff, and it is only within the last few years that 
the system has gained suflBcient headway to bear fruit in the shape 
of consistent and harmonious military doctrines. 

This plan of reorganization is the latest product of this educational 
system. It does not aim to go into too specific details, but is a study 
of the broad principles which must govern any successful military 
policy of this country. It constitutes a broad chart for present guid- 
ance and for future progress. The first draft of this plan was thoroughly 
discussed last summer at the series of conferences held by the Secre- 
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tary of War and attended by representatives from all branches of 
the Army and by some Members of Congress. Subsequently, in 
printed form, it has been distributed not only to Members of Con- 
gress and throughout the Army and the National Guard, but very 
widely through mstitutions of learning elsewhere in the United 
States. In general scope and purpose, the plan is a constructive 
application to modern American conditions of the principles of mili- 
tary policy carefully worked out by Gen. Upton in his exhaustive 
studies of military policy soon after the Civil War. I annex a copy 
of this plan as Appendix A to this report. 

Two events of recent occurrence impose new and additional 

demands upon the Eegular Army. The Panama Canal 

tteorgMisatioB of jg approaching completion, and the national policy 

the foreign garrlBOBs. ^^ ^ ^ . J- ^ 

under which it has been authorized and constructed 
will make it a canal which, in case of war in which we are a party, is 
to be open to the American fleet and closed to its enemy. This makes 
necessary its fortification and the presence of a garrison of troops by 
which its locks and works can be defended. A careful study by 
the Panama Defense Board has decided that this garrison in time 
of peace in order to be ready to withstand landing parties from a 
hostile fleet must not fall below a minimum of 6,500 mobile troops, 
namely: Three full-strength regiments of Infantry, a squadron of 
Cavalry, and a battalion of Field Artillery, beside the necessary 
Coast Artillery troops to operate the guns which protect the 
entrances to the canal. Within the past five years the Nation has 
also decided to make its great naval base for the protection of Amer- 
ican interests in the Pacific at Pearl Harbor, on the Island of 
Oahu, Hawaii. Dry docks, repair shops, and other supplies are 
being placed there by the Navy. The protection of this naval base 
from attack from behind also requires a mobile garrison (in addition 
to the Coast Artillery troops which man the seacoast batteries) of 
not less than six full-strength regiments of Infantry, one regiment 
of Cavalry, and three battalions of Field Artillery. There still 
remains also the necessity of maintaining a garrison in the Philip- 
pines at its present strength of about 11,000 men, exclusive of the 
native troops. 

Hitherto, as I pointed out last year, there has been no diflference of 
policy in the treatment of the organization of these vai'ious foreign 
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garrisons from that of the troops within the United States. The 
difference of position, however, is vital, and the foreign garrison 
should be prepared to defend itself at an instant's notice against a foe 
who may command the sea. Unlike the troops in the United States, 
it can not count upon reenforcement or recruitment. It is an out- 
post on which will fall the brunt of the first attack in case of war. 
The historical policy of the United States of carrying its regiments 
during time of peace at half strength has no application to such 
foreign garrisons. 

The plan of readjustment of these conditions in the Philippines, 
pointed out in my last report, has been carried out during the past 
year. The former garrison of 12 regiments of Infantry and 
Cavalry at reduced strength has been replaced by a garrison of 6 
regiments at full strength, giving a garrison of much greater eflfective- 
ness, at an estimated economy in cost of maintenance, of considerably 
over $1,000,000 per year. The 6 regiments — 4 of Infantry and 2 of 
Cavalry — which constitute the present garrison of those arms, have an 
authorized strength of 8,592 effective combatants, as against the 7,536 
effective combatants of the former 12 regiments. This new garrison 
is designed to be permanent. Its regimental units, instead of being 
transferred periodically, as heretofore, back and forth from the United 
States, will remain continuously in the islands. The officers and men 
composing the units will, however, serve a regular tropical detail, as 
usual. There will thus be no greater hardship imposed on the per- 
sonnel, but, on the contrary, it will be much easier than heretofore to 
regulate tropical service with absolute equality among the men and 
officers of the Army. 

The six regiments which have thus been relieved from Philippine 
service have been returned to the United States and are available 
pro tan to to furnish the Panama and Hawaiian garrisons, above 
mentioned, as fast as the barracks in those places are made ready for 
their occupation. I strongly urge the completion of . these latter 
two national outposts as b)'' far the most important items of military 
expenditure for the immediate future. The locks and machinery 
at Panama have already reached a condition of extreme vulner- 
ability in case of sudden attack. One regiment of Infantry (the 
Tenth) has already been sent to the Isthmus and is quartered in 
some buildings which have been vacated by the construction force. 
No greater force can be sent there nor can this one regiment be 
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raisod to full strength until new quarters are constructed for them. 
In view of the time necessary for such construction, it is of the 
highest importance that such work should be begun at once. On 
the other hand, the base at Pearl Harbor is of far greater strategic 
importance for the protection of our entire Pacific coast from attack 
than any of the positions on that coast now so strongly fortified. 
No naval enemy could make a serious effective attack upon any 
portion of our Pacific coast, unless.it had first reduced our position at 
Oahu, threatening its flank. Valuable stores of naval material 
are already there, as well as a large portion of the seacoast guns. 
Quarters for the men who are to protect those stores and that ord- 
nance from falling easilv into the hands of a land attack should bo 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possible. In these respects the 
Executive has pushed ahead as far as limitations of its power permit. 
Substantially all of the troops which proper sanitation permits being 
stationed at those places are there now. 

Simultaneously with this reorganization of the foreign garrisons, 

steps have been taken to organize the Army within the 
MotT/home?*"*'*" United States on a tactical basis. Hitherto the Army 

has been administered according to a purely geographi- 
cal organization. The mobile troops are scattered in about 49 posts, 
situated in 24 different States, containing an average strength of less 
than 700 men in each post. The separated units have had no higher 
organization than the regiment; brigades and divisions have been 
unknown. In case of war, the first task has always been to create 
an army out of these scattered units. Such a thing as team train- 
ing between the different arms of the service under such a system has 
been impossible. 

Plans are now practically complete, and orders substantially pre- 
pared for issue, under which these disassociated units will be united 
into a tactical organization of three Infantry divisions, each con- 
sisting of two or three brigades of Infantry, and so far as practicable, 
a proper proportion of divisional Cavalry and Artillery. In addition 
to these, there will be several separate brigades of Cavalry available 
for the formation of a Cavalry division. A series of conferences with 
the general officers of the Army who will have in charge the carrying 
into effect of this new organization has been planned for the coming 
winter, and, as soon as possible thereafter, orders will be issued and 
the organization made effective. 
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Of course, the extent to which this reform can be carried by the 
Executive is limited. The scattered units can be brought under a 
proper organization, but they will remain physically scattered until 
Congress supplies the necessary funds for grouping them in posts 
which will be more concentrated. Until that is done the present 
difficulty of drilling our troops in large masses and thus training 
them for the proper teamwork can not be removed, but we will at 
least have an army which will know its own organization, will be 
inspected by its proper commanders, and to which, as a unit, emer- 
gency orders can be issued at any time. The time now necessary at 
the outbreak of war to organize the Regular Army will be dispensed 
with. 

Moreover, this organization, which in many respects will neces- 
sarily be a mere skeleton, will furnish a guide for future development 
to follow. The separate regiments and companies will know the 
brigades and divisions to which they belong. They will be maneu- 
vered together, whenever maneuvers are established by Congress, and 
the gaps in their organization will indicate the pattern into which 
new troops can be filled as the Nation grows larger and new troops 
are required. 

By House resolution No. 343, I was called upon by the House of 

Representatives to furnish them with certain detailed 
^4^««iitratioB of information concerning the diffusion of the mobile 

Army in its present posts, and also as to the saving in 
cost of maintenance which might be accomplished by a more concen- 
trated system. In answer to this call, I caused a careful study of the 
subject to be made by the War College, and embodied the results of its 
work in a reply sent in to the foregoing resolution by me on January 
25, 1912. This document, which is attached to this report as 
Appendix B, indicates the careful study and matured views of the 
War College and General Staff upon the principles which should 
govern the strategic location of our Army in relation to the frontiers 
of this country, and in relation to its proper maintenance and recruit- 
ment. In consequence of this information. Congress enacted, as a 
portion of the Army appropriation Act, a provision to the effect that 
hereafter no portion of the funds thus appropriated shall be expended 
for permanent improvements at any Army post which has beeii or 
may in future be ordered abandoned by the President. 

62182*— WAB 1912, VOL 1 2 
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One of the most important defects pointed out in my last year's 

report was the absence of any Regular Army reserve. 
It has been our historical policy in the past to keep 
the regiments of the Regular Army in time of peace at only about 
half the strength in enlisted men requisite for its complement of 
officers. At the same time there is no provision made by law^ 
for filling the ranks of these regiments in case of war. When the 
Spanish War broke out the efficiency of many regiments was greatly 
injured by the necessity of throwing into them a large number of 
perfectly raw recruits, and in order to fill the ranks of other regi- 
ments it was necessary to consolidate two regiments into one. Such 
a system postulates the development of a reserve force of trained 
fioldiers which, on the outbreak of war, can be called back from their 
civil occupations to bring our Army up to its full strength and to 
keep its ranks full during the inevitable losses of the^rst engage- 
ments. A reserve system is in effect in the armies of practically 
all nations of the civilized world except our own. It has also been 
shown by experience to be the most economical jand effective way 
of creating a citizen army, the men of which in time of peace will 
be free to perform the activities of civil life and be no drain upon 
the treasury of their country. 

I am very glad to report that Congress enacted as a part of the 
Army appropriation Act last summer legislation looking to the crea- 
tion of such a reserve for our Regular Army. The former term of 
enlistment for three years, all of which was spent with the colors, has 
been changed to an enlistment for seven years, four of which are to 
bo spent with the colors and tliree as a reserve. There is also a pro- 
vision which permits a soldier to apply voluntarily for transfer to 
the reserve at any time after three years with the colors. Pro- 
vision is also made for the voluntary enlistment of veterans in the 
reserve for a period of three years. No provision is made for any 
payment to reservists, except in the case of war, when they will 
receive $5 per month for the time which they have hitherto served 
in the resen^e. While the reserve created by this bill is far from 
perfect, it is in my opinion a long step in the right direction, and 
I believe that it can be made the beginning of a permanent reserve 
system. The most serious defect in my opinion is that it creates too 
long a period of service with the colors. I believe, as I indicated 
in my last report, that our own experience, and the experience of 
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nations in Europe, have shown that the soldier can be adequately 
trained for his duties in considerably less than three years. There- 
after economy demands that he should be transferred to the reserve 
as promptly as possible, except for the number of trained men in the 
"shape of noncommissioned officers and special privates who are 
retained as a nucleus for the training of future recruits. I think 
our 'experience will gradually lead to a shortening of the period of 
training with the colors, and that by so doing we will greatjy improve 
the character of the young men who will come into the Army, while 
in no way diminishing the effeotiveness ol their training. Never- 
thelesS; I believe that a reserve can be initiated under the present law, 
and every effort is being made to insure that this result will be 
accomplished. 

Efforts to reform the methods of paper work in both the depart- 
ment and the Army have been progressing simul- 
ArmyT ^^^^ ^' ^^ tancously . The President's Commission on Economy 

and Efficiency is still engaged in an investigation of 
the paper work of the department, principally in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral's office, an(l it is believed that through its efforts and advice 
much simplification can be effected. 

A plan, formulated by the General Staff, for simplification in 
correspondence and record work was approved by me on July 11, 
1912, and published in General Orders, No. 23. The new system, as 
shown by repeated tests, will save at least 25 per cent of the time of 
the clerk or typewriter engaged in doing the writing, to say nothing 
of the greater ease and time saved in reading the correspondence for 
all through whose hands it passes. It also permits flat filing, instead 
of the folded filing formerly in use. 

Much has also been accomplished through the work of the General 
Staff in the way of simplification and reduction of returns and reports 
required to be prepared by the Army for the records of the War Depart- 
ment. A new pay roll, which is one of the principal papers prepared 
by organization commanders, has been adopted, and it is estimated 
that the amount of time and labor necessary to make out this pay 
roll is about one-third of that involved in the preparation of the old 
roll. Simpler methods of post, regimental, department, and division 
returns have been adopted, and the frequency of the rendition of such 
reports has been reduced; papers formerly forwarded to the War 
Department through department and division headquarters are now 
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forwarded direct. A system of property accountability, based on the 
unit equipment of organizations, is now being considered, and when 
put into operation will simplify materially the accoimtability for prop- 
erty by organization commanders. The subject of modifying the pres- 
ent bimonthly muster roll, so as to elimioate a very large amount of 
useless and time-consuming duplication and repetition, has been the 
subject of very careful study and will be put into effect during" the 
coming winter. I have personally examined and tested the new 
proposed system, and believe that it will saf^uard the records of 
the Army with at least the security of the old system and will save 
an enormous amount of time and effort. When the changes thus 
under consid^ation have been made, it is estimated that the paper 
work of the line of the Army will be reduced by at least 50 per cent. 

Owing to the various reforms which have thus been set in motion, 
it has been found possible in the department to effect a reduction 
in the classified service of 78 positions. This reduction has been 
accomplished by not filling vacancies created by the ordinary 
casualties of the service, such as deaths, transfers, and resignations. 

All of these forgoing changes in Army organization and in de- 
partment administration are in the direction of 
th9 tm9S9tmg re- economy and eflficiency. Except for the slight in- 



crease necessary to garrison our outposts in Hawaii 
and Panama, they do not call for a larger army, but they do tend to 
produce a much more effective one. The only substantial new ap- 
propriations required are those which are necessary to complete 
nnd man the fortifications and barracks at the naval base in Hawaii 
Mid at the Isthmus of Panama. * The expenditures proposed at those 
places are so vitally necessary from the standpoints of national 
military policy, that it is earnestly hoped that appropriations there- 
for will be promptly made. 

ARMY LEGISLATION. 

In addition to the legislation for the reserve, which I have discussed 

above, the Army appropriation act passed August 24, 
CMMMattos •r J9J2, provided for the consolidation of the office 



establishments of the Quartermaster General, the 
Commissary -General, and the Paymaster General of the Army into 
one bureau of the War Department, to be known as the Quarter- 
mast^ Corps, and tlie consolidation of the Quartermaster's, the 
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Subsistence, and Pay Departments of the Army into a single depart- 
menty to be known as the Quartermaster Corps of the Army. This 
reform had been previously recommended by the department, and 
it is believed that both economy and efficiency will be greatly pro- 
moted by its enactment. On August 24 Brig. Gen. James B. 
Aleshire, formerly Quartermaster General, was appointed Chief of 
the new Quartermaster Corps, and the plan submitted by him for 
putting into effect the consolidation provided by the act was approved 
by the department September 26, 1912, to become eflfective November 
1, 1912, in the United States and on January 1, 1913, in the 
Philippines. 

The chief of the Quartermaster Corps reports that it will be possi- 
ble for him to make a considerable reduction in the number of posi- 
tions in the office force of the Quartermaster Corps of the War 
Department. This will, however, be accomplished not by summary 
dismissal but by transfer to other branches of the service, where prac- 
ticable, and by not filling vacancies as they occur from time to time 
until the entire force has been reduced by the proper. amount. It is 
not yet possible to give more than an approximate estimate of the 
economies which will be made throughout the service of the Army 
at its various stations, but . the Chief of the Quartermaster Corps 
estimates that it can be safely put at a very considerable amount, 
and that, in addition, the efficiency of Army administration will be 
greatly and progressively improved. 

As a logical adjunct of the newly consolidated Supply Corps, the 
oeneimi Service A-^my act also provided for the General Service 
^^^^^ Corps of enlisted men, to do for the Army such work 

as that of clerks, engineers, firemen, overseers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, packers, teamsters, and laborers, which work is now being 
performed by a large force of civilian employees and soldiers detailed 
on extra duty. This legislation has also been recommended for 
several years by the War Department, and it is estimated that it will 
result in both economy and efficiency. 

As a part of the same appropriation "Act, Congress has also passed a 

provision restricting, under severe penalty, the 
reJtriSedr* '*'^** detachment of officers below the rank of major from 

duty with their companies, troops, or batteries, unless 
they shall have been present for duty with such organizations for at 
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least two out of the preceding six years. I am in thorough sympath^r 
with the purpose of this law, and had abready, by administrativ^o 
action, taken drastic and, as I believe, effective steps in the samo 
direction as that in which it aims.^ While I believe that this refono. 
should have been left for its completion to executive action, and while 
the provisions of the new statute are in some respects so mechanical 
and inelastic that they are likely to create considerable embarrassment 
in administration, every effort is being made to carry out the law with, 
zeal and the fullest sympathy with its object. 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Outside of the Regular Army, the only force of men who have 

received any miUtaiy training existmg in the United 
States to-day is the National Guard. Under existing 
law, this force in organization and equipment has been assimilated 
to the Regular Army. It is receiving already from the Federal Gov- 
ernment certain financial assistance in the shape of equipment and 
pay for maneuvers, and its officers and men are being trained with 
the aid of regular oflBlcers loaned them from the Regular Army. The 
soldiers of the National Guard have, in recent years, reached a stage 
of discipline and training far higher th^^n that which existed at the 
outbreak of the Spanish War. The training which they now imdergo 
imposes upon their officers and men a burden of expense in effort and 
time which they assert, and which there is every reason to beUeve, 
can not be increased without further direct assistance in the form of 
pay from the Federal Government. On the other hand, from the 
standpoint of the Federal Government, such pay from the National 
Treasury would not be justified unless it produced an equivalent in 
additional efficiency and availability for Federal purposes on the part 
of the National Guard. 

To-day the National Guard is treated by law solely as the Organized 
Militia. Its use by the Federal Government is limited to the com- 
paratively narrow functions of executing the laws of the Union, 
suppressing insurrection, and repelling invasion. The Attorney 
General has formally advised me that it can not be used outside of 
the limits of the United States. Thus, as mihtia, it can not be used 
for general military purposes, and the experience of the Nation in 

1 See par. 18, Speciftl Orders No. 89, W. D.^, Feb. 15, 1912; also changes No. 8 Army Regulatioos, pac 40, 
dated Jaly 10, 1912, 
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the War of 1812 and during the firat few months of the CivQ War 
showed conclusively the unavailability of militia even for military 
purposes within the United States when such use was attempted. 
The situation, briefly, therefore, seems to be this: We have in ex- 
istence a State force of over 100,000 men, who are eager and ambitious 
to be available for national service as the first line of a citizen army 
in case of war; such legal limitations as they are under in their 
present status as militia they are willing to waive, and, indeed, are 
training with the ultimate object of general military service in case 
of need. On the other side, except for them, the Nation is without 
any available body of citizens trained for military duty and is sorely 
in need of such a body to constitute the first line of a citizen army. 
The Constitution confers ample power upon Congress to raise citizen 
soldiery, other than the militia, for general military purposes, and 
all of our successful wars have been carried throu^ by the aid of 
such volunteer soldiery, raised and trained, under great disadvan- 
tages, after the outbreak of hostilities. 

The problem, therefore, is simply to coordinate these two needs r 
To see that such organizations of the National Guard and such of 
their officers and men as receivs pay from the Federal Government 
in time of peace, while retaining their status as militia in time of 
peacd, can be transferred and made available as a general military 
force, and not militia, in time of war. In other words, if we are going 

f 

to pay our National Guard we must see to it that they are trained 
in time of peace, so that they will be fit for general war purposes, and 
then, when war comes, we must transform them from militia into 
volunteers. To pay them without providing now for adequate 
training would be to throw the money away; to try to use them in 
war as militia would be to disregard some of ibhe most costly and 
bloodiest experiences of our history. 

Such a program comes as near to preparation for emergency of & 
trained force of citizen soldiery as we well can come, under our existing 
institutions. It reserves to the States their constitutional power in 
respect to tha militia, their right to *'the appointment of the officers 
and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress." (Constitution, Art. I, sec. 8.) The gov- 
ernors can appoint such officers as they see fit, but no officers or men 
should receive Federal pay unless they attain to a standard prescribed 
by the Federal authorities as sufficient to make them fit for war. 
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And when war comes, the entire force of such of them as have re- 
ceivad this Federal pay should be available for transfdr by the Fresi- 
dfflit, on the consent of Congress, into the general military forces of 
the United States. 

A militia pay bill was originally introduced into Congress, to 
which I pointed out, before the Military Committee of the House, 
my objections, in that it did not meet the foregoing requiBites from 
the standpoint of the Federal Government. Subsequently a series 
of conferences has been had with the officers of the National Guard, 
at which, I am glad to report, there was evidenced an earnest and 
whole-hearted desire to meet my objections and to produce a bill 
which would fulfill the conditions which I have above set forth. The 
ilraft of a bill was agreed on at those conferences, which I believe 
flubstantially meets the situation and if passed in the form thus 
agreed upon will, in my opinion, go far toward meeting one of the 
greatest military needs of our Government, namely, the creation of 
a trained and definitely organized nucleus for a citizen army. 
The present strength of the National Guard or Organized Mili- 
tia, according to the latest reports, is 121,852 offi- 
BiltaS'iim'iu'iiw- ^^'^ "**^ enlisted men. During the 10 years that 
i"ut'» '"' ""' ^''^ elapsed since the passage of the militia law 
repealing the archaic statute of 1792 and placing l^e 
mihtia upon a basis of oiganization and equipment similar to that 
of the Regular Army there has been an increase of but 5,305 in its 
strength, indicating that this force has about reached its limit of 
size under the present laws. The immense increase in its efficiency 
for field service, however, was clearly indicated in the joint maneu- 
vers which were held during the past summer. One hundred and 
three thousand four hundred and fifty-three officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard participated in field or camp bervice 
during the past sunmier, a greater number than ever before, and 
67,280 of this number participated in maneuvers with the Regular 
Army. The maneuver campaign plan previously used in Massa- 
as far as practicable. In 
his year conditions closely 
ined by starting opposing 
iving these forces approach 
ions. By this means the 
iquired, camps were made 
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daily on new ground; the delivery of supplies at new places was 
necessary; and the instruction took place daily over new and unfa^ 
miliar ground; in addition; the use of semipermanent campS; with 
their many conveniencies and lack of instruction; was avoided. 
The plan brought forth increased interest and instruction to the 
troops engaged and proved very satisfactory. 

The usual camps of instruction for officers were held during the 
year, and were attended by over 3;000 militia oflBlcers; in addition, 
24 officers of the Field Artillery pursued a month's course at the 
School of Fire for the first time, and 7 medical officers attended 
the initial course of the field service medical school with gratifying 
results in both cases. Forty-five militia officers attended the gar- 
rison or service schools of the Regular Army; and of this number 
22 were found proficient in all subjects. 

NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS. 

I again earnestly recommend the passage of the volunteers' bill, 
providmg the necessary legislation under which, in time of war, a 
force of national volunteers can be created without delay. Even if 
a national militia pay bill is adopted which will create out of the 
National Guard an effectively trained force of citizen soldiery; it 
must be remembered that such a force will furnish at present figures 
only about 100,000 men, a far smaller force, when added to the 
Regular Army, than we have been forced to raise in any of our past 
wars. Moreover the National Guard consists chiefly of infantry. 
It is very disproportionately weak in cavalry, artillery, and special 
service troops. In any serious national emergency not only would 
these deficiencies in its constituency have to be filled by volunteer 
troopS; but a very much larger citizen army would have to be raised 
out of volunteers. It is the height of national shortsightedness 
not to have upon our books an adequate law which wiU govern and 
provide for the raising of such a volunteer force in time of war. 
To leave the framing of such legislation to the hurry and excite- 
ment attending the outbreak of a war is most reckless. There is 
now pending in Congress a bill which makes such a provision; and 
which, I believe, is admirably adapted to meet the exigencies which 
would be presented in case of war. Its passage has been urged 
again and again by this department. It would not entail a dollar's 
expense upon the Government at this time, or in the future until 
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war comes. But when war does come the methods therein dir 
are in accordance with the best military judgment as to -what 
ought to be. I again earnestly urge its passage, 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

I renew my recommendation for the establishment of a counc 
national defense, containing representatives from both the War 
Navy Departments, the Army and the Navy, and from both Ho 
of Congress. Such a bill has been favorably reported to Congi 
and its passage has been repeatedly urged by both departments, 
believe that its passage would tend to bring the Executive and Lie 
lature into more harmonious and intelligent relations on the v 
and technical questions which underlie our national defense, and t 
the recommendations of such a council would thus greatly facilit 
the work of Congress on this subject. 

MILITARY PRISON ADMINISTRATION. 

In pursuance of the plan for the radical revision and reform of o 
system of military prison administration, outlined in my last anni 
report, there has been a classification of offenders, and during ti 
past year those convicted of purely military offenses and those co: 
victed of statutory crimes have been confined in separate prison 
Men confined for purely military offenses have been designated i 
"general prisoners," instead of "military convicts," the designatio 
heretofore used. The enactment of legislation was reconmiendec 
both by the Secretaries of War and the Navy, in their last annua 
reports, for the establishment of a detention barrack system in thi 
country for military and naval offenders, on lines substantially Uki 
those of Great Britain, which have been so conspicuously successfu] 
in maintaining discipline in the British Army and Navy, in repressing 
the repetition of military offenses, and under which many persons 
convicted of purely military oflfenses have been returned to the colors 
on their release and have served their country honorably thereafter, 
instead of being converted into hardened and degraded characters 
and made outcasts. 

While legislation of this character was not enacted at the last 
session of Congress, the existing law was so modified that hereafter 
a deserter in time of peace does not necessarily lose his citizenship 
or his right to become a citizen. The act also repeals the law which 
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forbade the reenlistment or return to the Army of persons who have 
deserted; or whose previous service had not been honest and faith- 
ful. This amendment permits the department, so far as legal restric- 
tions are concerned, to save to the service men who have shown by 
their good conduct while under sentence or in subsequent service 
that they have no criminal tendency and will probably become good 
soldiers. Even under our existing prison system and the degrada- 
tion and stigma which it unwisely, as I believe, imposes upon the 
offender, it appears from the records of 1910 and 1911 that 40 per 
cent of the men who deserted during the first year of their enlist- 
ment have subsequently made good in the service. If such results 
could be obtained under existing conditions, it is reasonable to 
expect that under the salutary influences of the detention-barracks 
system a much greater nimiber of men could be saved to. the Army 
and the country. 

• . MILrrABY ACADEMY. 

On September 1, 1911, there were 575 cadets on the rolls of the 
Military Academy and 57 vacancies. On September 1, 1912, there 
were 558 cadets on the rolls and 79 vacancies. The cadets were divided 
among the four classes as follows : First class, 98 ; second class, 113; third 
class, 194; fourth class, 153. I renew the recommendation made in 
my last annual report for legislation which wiQ enable the academy 
to be kept at its full capacity. Such a provision was inserted in the 
Military Academy bill as it was reported from the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs but was stricken out in conference. 

BESEBVE SUPPLY OF FIELD ABTILLEEY GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 

Our supply of Field Artillery material continues to be so far short 
of what it should be that I again call attention to this condition. 
Such material can not be extemporized. It requires months and even 
years to manufacture it, and iq time of war it can not be purchased 
abroad. The amount which we have been permitted to accumulate 
would be insufficient for a single engagement of the character of the 
engagements in either the Russo-Japanese or the present Balkan 
war. 

SEACOAST defenses; INSULAR POSSESSIONS. 

I have already mentioned the necessity of providing mobile gar- 
risons for the protection of our outposts at Hawaii and Panama. 
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OiTier possessions. — ^The remaining ports recommended by' the 
National Coast Defense Board were San Juan, F. R.; Kiakh Island, 
Alaska, and Guam. No work has been authorized by Congress at 
any of these places. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 

The total amount actually expended imder the direction of the 

Chief of Engineers, in connection with the improve- 

improvemrnts'"**'*' '^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^8 and harbors during the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 1912, was $35,719,403.62, being 
$3,166,941.53 more than corresponding expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1911. The various items for which the expenditures were made 
are given in the annual report of the Chief of Engineers, and the 
different projects for river and harbor improvements are there 
described in detail, giving the history of each project and a description 
of the work which has been done from the inception of the improve- 
ment to the close of the fiscal year, together with the statistics of 
the commerce of the locality and other pertinent information. 

In my last annual report I reported as to the progress which had 
Rai<ii]i9 of the then been made in the work of disclosing the wreck 
from'lHl^b^f*^^^^ ^f ^^® battleship Maine on the bottom of Habana 
*o'- Harbor. The appropriations made up to that date 

were insufficient to complete the work so as to permit the wreck to 
be fully exposed and to permit the question of the cause of the explo- 
sion of the Maine to be either solved or clearly shown to be insolvable. 
On my recommendation the President urged Congress to make a 
further appropriation for this purpose, and on December 22, 1911, 
such appropriation of $250,000 was made. As a result the work was 
prosecuted until the cause of the explosion was discovered and 
proved beyond any doubt. A board of inspection appointed for the 
purpose, consisting of Rear Admiral Charles E. Whelan, Chief Con- 
structor Richard M. Watt, Commander Joseph Straus, and Com- 
mander Charles F. Hughes, of the United States Navy, and Col. 
William M. Black, of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
reported finally its findings, that the injuries to the bottom of the 
Maine, above described, were caused by an exterior explosion of a 
charge of low form of explosive between frames 28 and 31, strake B, 
port side of the ship ; that this resulted in igniting and exploding the 
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contents of the 6-inch reserve magazine A 14 M; and that a more or 
less complete explosipn of the contents of the remaining forward 
magazin3s followed and resulted in the destruction of the vessel. 
There was thus a highly satisfactory conclusion of the expensive 
and skillful work performed by the Corps of Engineers in laying bare 
the wreck of the Maine in Habana Harbor, where she had lain for 
over 13 years. The long-vexed question of the cause of the explosion 
has been settled in the most conclusive way, and the judgment of the 
Naval Court of Inquiry of 14 years ago has been thus finally shown 
to have been correct. 

Sixty-six bodies were recovered during the year and were buiied 
in Arlington National Cemetery, after an appropriate memorial 
service at the south front of the State, War and Navy Building, on 
March 23, 1912. The mainmast was sent to the Arlington Cemetery 
for erection as provided by law; the after turret and two lO-inch 
guns were given to the Cuban Government; and all personal property 
and other articles of value were turned over to the Navy Department. 
The after portion of the wreck, after being raised and floated, waa 
towed to sea and sunk with appropriate ceremonies on March 16^ 
1912. The work of restoring the site in the Harbor of Habana was 
begun in February, 1912, and is now in pr9gress, and the total work 
is about 90 per cent completed. 

NAVIGABLE WATERWAYS AND THEIR APPURTENANT WATER POWER. 

The full utilization of our waterways for navigation and the devel- 
opment of the water power thereon present one of the most pressing 
problems before the country and one of the most practical in the 
administration of the War Department. It is really a single problem, 
for the two subjects are necessarily connected and should be coordi- 
nated in their treatment. The development of water powers is, in 
the case of most of our navigable streams, a mere by-product of the 
development of navigation, and far-sighted protection of the public 
interest requires that both should be treated as mutually dependent. 

Most of the navigable rivers of this country are comparatively 
lon^ and shallow. In order that they may be made fully useful for 
navigation, modem science has developed a method of improvement, 
known as canalization or the slack-water method, which consists in 
building a series of dams and locks, each of which will create a long 
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pool of deep navigable water. At each of these dams there is 
usually also created water power of commercial value. If the value 
of the water power thus created can be made available for the further 
improvement of navigation in the stream, it is manifest that the im- 
provement will be much more quickly effected, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, that the burden on the general taxpayers of the country 
will be very much reduced. There is thus offered a method by which 
the enormous siz^ of our river and harbor appropriations can be 
eventually materially reduced. 

It is also equally clear that inasmuch as the water power thus 
created is a by-product or incident to a general scheme of waterway 
improvement within the constitutior al jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, the regulation ard coEtrol of such water power lies 
also within that jurisdiction. That the Federal Goverrmert has 
the right to construct dams for the improvement of navigation, and 
a proprietary interest in the water power developed by the struc- 
tures so built is settled beyond question. (Green Bay Canal Com- 
pany V. Patten Paper Company, 172 U. S., 58; 173 U. S., 190; 29 
Op. Atty. Gen., 173, 185.) It seems equally clear that what the 
Government may do of itself it may do by an agent, and may, 
therefore, utilize and adopt for the purposes of navigation a dam 
allowed to be built by private capital upon fair ard proper terms 
between the two interests as to the value of the water power thus 
created. Applications are being constantly made by private parties 
for permission to build dams in such rivers for the purpose of. 
dovelopkg water powers. These applications usually take the form 
of bills granting the consent of the National Government to the 
construction of such a dam, the construction beii g made subject to 
the terms of the general dam act (act of June 23, 1910, 36 Stat., 
593). An examination of this act has convinced me that it is 
insufficient to adequately protect the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the situations which I have just described, and that it does 
not permit the Federal Government, as a condition of its permit, to 
requife that a part of the value of the water power thus created 
shall, under proper circumstances, be applied to the further general 
improvement of navigation in the stream* Such bills for permits 
in navigable streams are generally referred to the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers for examination and report. Accord- 
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ingly I directed that the Chief of Engineers, in reporting upoi 
applications, should report as to the following questions : 

1. Will the dam, for the construction of which the permit is asked, create 
power of any pecuniary or commercial value? 

2. Whether, with the passage of time and the development of the surro 
country, this commercial value will probably increase in the future or not. 

3. Whether the stream on which the proposed dam is to be constructed 
navigable or likely at any time in the nation's future to be improved for nav] 
by the National Government. 

4. Will the dam, in itself, or in connection with the lock for the construct 
which the permit is asked, be a navigable work, so as to constitute a direct i 
mentality in the navigation of the river? 

Thereafter, through the reports answering these questioi 
found that in nearly every case the dam proposed to be authoi 
would develop water power of considerable pecuniary value, 
that this value might confidently be expected to increase with 
growth and development of the contiguous territory. I fur 
found that, in practically all such cases, the proposed dam 
either planned for, or susceptible of being made, an instrumenta 
in the system of navigable improvement of the stream, which 
nation was either now adopting or would undoubtedly adopt in 
not distant future. Accordingly I recommended that, thereafi 
no such bills should be passed without containing suitable p 
visions which would empower the Federal Government to re^ 
late the water power thus developed, and to charge fair and su 
able compensation for the purpose of applying such compensati 
to the future development of navigation in the stream. I appei 
hereto as Appendix C a copy of a letter written by me to t 
chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Coi 
merce, setting forth the views of the War Department on this questio 

None of the foregoing bills has since become law, although oi 
such bill, purporting to grant permit for such a dam in the Coos 
River in Alabama, was passed by both Houses of Congress and w& 
then vetoed by the President, upon the ground that it did not contaii 
the provisions thus suggested. I annex hereto, as Appendix D, a copj 
of the President's message of disapproval, setting forth the views oi 
the Executive upon this. question. In my opinion, no question now 
before the Government is more important than the attainment of a 
proper solution of this question. Such a solution will coordinate the 
development of our great rivers and the development of their inci- 
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dental water powers and will thus realize for the benefit of the people 
of ihe country, in the shape of the improvement of their nayigation, 
this great national asset contained in their inoidental water powers. 
I respectfully urge that the general dam act be amended by pro- 
viding; in substance, that, in administering the provisions of tibe said 
act, the Secretary of War be authorized to require, as one of the con- 
ditions and limitations of the privilege granted, that the grantee pay 
periodically to the United States such sums as the Secretary of War 
may fix as being reasonable under all the circumstances, making due 
allowance for construction, maintenance, renewal, and depreciation 
charges, and a reasonable return to the grantee, the proceeds to be 
used for the development of the stream in respect to which the priv- 
ilege is granted or the waters connected therewith. 

TROY DAM. 

The reconstruction of the Erie Canal, now being made by the 
State of New York, has rendered necessary the reconstruction of 
the State dam in the Hudson River near the city of Troy in order 
to enlarge the channels and locks at that point sufficiently to ac- 
commodate the new traffic which will use the enlarged canal. For 
a number of years prior to 1910 the authorities of the State of New 
York repeatedly urged upon Congress that it undertake the expense 
of reconstructing this dam in the interest of this navigation. (Rept. 
of New York State Engineer, 1905, pp. 35 et seq.; ibid., 1908, 
p. 12; ibid., 1909, p. 13; Rept. Advisory Board of Consulting Engi- 
neers, 1910, p. 34; Grov. Htggins's message to legislature, 1905; 
joint resolutions New York Legislature, Feb. 23, 1909, and Mar. 10, 
1910.) In the year 1909 Congress caused a detailed investigation 
to be made of the project through the board of local engineers for 
rivers and harbors, which reported in favor of making the improve- 
ment on the conditions — 

(1) That the existing water-power rights or privileges should be extinguished by 
^he State of New York; and 

(2) That the Federal Government should be empowered to lease all surplus wateiv 
power created by the new federal dam. 

Congress then, in the river and harbor act of June 26, 1910, appro- 
priated $1,350,000 for making the improvement upon the conditions 
named in this report. These conditions were thereupon accepted by 
the New York State authorities, and the New York Canal Board on 
November 22, 1910, passed a resolution terminating the existing 
water privileges affected by the improvement. Thereupon my pred- 
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ecesaor at once undertook the work of improvement. On J&rxt 
1910, a new State administration having been inaugurated ii 
York, an attempt was made to rescind the action of the N'e^* 
Canal Board by resolutions passed on April 28, 1911, by tlie 
stituted New York Canal Board. Work on the project \ras 
upon suspended by my predecessor in order to obtain the op in 
the Attorney General ag to the legal effect of the attempted resc 
and to enable the New York authorities, if they desired, to apj 
Congress for a modification of the act under which the work \^ 
be done. 

Shortly after my accession to oflSce the Attorney General rem 
an opinion (29 Op. A. G., 173), in substance, to the effect tha 
appropriation was available in spite of the attempted rescissio: 
the new authorities of New York, and, after waiting a reasor 
length of time without those authorities having taken any ste 
obtain a modification from Congress of the conditions of the ac 
1910, 1 directed, on February 17, 1912, that the work of construe 
the dam under the law of 1910 should proceed. 

I annex hereto as Appendix E to this report my correspondi 
with the governor and attorney general of the State of New Y< 
which sets out fully the various steps of the transactions. It seei 
very clear to me that no adequate reason existed for a change in 
policy of this great improvement decided upon by Congress ai 
mature deliberation, and that the conditions imposed by Congr 
were not only within its constitutional powers, but were fair a 
reasonable under the circumstances of the case. The report of i 
engineers upon the project showed that the proceeds of the lease 
the water power which will be produced by the new dam will not 
nearly sufficient to meet interest or sinking-fund charges upon tl 
amount of the appropriation for the dam. The plainest rules * 
justice entitle the United States, which is about to incur thegre^ 
expense of making this improvement, to this slight reduction c 
cost arising from the utilization of this incidental by-product o 
the improvement. It has also become very clear from the reporti 
of the local engineers that any further delay or vacillation of policy 
would greatly jeopardize the commercial interests of the State of 
New York by making it probable that this gateway to the canal 
commerce of New York would not be finished in time for the open- 
ing of the new Erie and Champlain Canals. 
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THE INTEBNATIONAL WATEBWATS OOMMISSION. 

The international commission for which provision was made in 
the river and harbor act approved June 13, 1902, to investigate and 
report upon the condition and uses of the waters adjacent to the 
boundary between the United States and Canada has completed 
the work originally assigned to it, with the exception of its final 
report upon a dam at the outlet of Lake Erie. It has been delayed 
in that work by the illness and absence in Europe of one of the 
Canadian engineers, but expects to complete it at an early day. 

By the treaty between the United States and Great Britain dated 
April 11, 1908, this commission was chaiged with the additional duty 
of ascertaining, marking upon the ground, and delineating upon mod- 
em charts a portion of the international boimdary. Although for 
this duty it reports to the Secretary of State, appropriations for the 
work of the commission are made under the War Department. The 
last appropriation made by Congress covered the period of six months 
ending December 31, 1912, and provided that a report as to the 
progress of the work should be made by the American commissioners 
to Congress at the beginning of the present session. It is believed 
that this report, which has been submitted to me and will be duly 
forwarded to Congress, will show the propriety of continuing the 
existence of this commission until April 1, 1914, by which time its 
work can be completed. Additional appropriations aggregating 
$25,000 will be required for this purpose. 

ALASKA BOAD WOBE. 

It appears from the report of the Board of Koad Commissioners 
for Alaska that the past season was an imf avorable one for road work 
in most parts of the Territory. Heavy and incessant rains in the late 
summer and fall taxed the resources of the board to keep the road 
from the coast to Fairbanks open and passable, and at times the road 
seemed in danger of utter destruction. The suspension of traffic 
on the Copper River Railroad for several weeks, due to washouts, 
made it doubly important to keep the wagon road open. The report 
shows that the approximate total mileage of wagon road, sled road, 
and trail constructed by the board since its organization is as follows: 
Wagon road, 847 miles; winter sled road, 651 miles; trail, 1,584 
miles ; and, in addition, the board has staked each year several hun- 
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dred miles of trail for winter travel only across exposed and 
sections of the TOTritory. 

The Board of Eoad Commissioners expresses the opinion tlia 
road oonstruotion is of paramount value in the developmen 
Territory and^ xmd^ present conditions, of even greater imp 
for the Government to direct and foster than the constructi 
railroad. 

The act creating a legislative assembly in the Territory of - 
passed during the last session of Congress, provided for ih/e c 
of a railroad commission to conduct an examination in 
transportation question in Alaska, and to report its conelusi 
Cengreaa at the beginning of the present sesidon. 

MARKING GRAVES OF CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS AND SATLOR. 

The work of locating and marking the graves of the soldiei 
sailors of the Confederate army and navy who died in Federal p 
and military hospitals in the North and were buried near their ] 
of confinement, provided for by the act of Congress approved Ma; 
1©06, and continued in full force and eflfect by subsequent 
resolutions of Congress, the last of which extended the tin 
December 28, 1912, was finished well within the limit of time 
scribed, the work being completed and the resignation of the 
missioner submitted and accepted on October 23, 1912, two mo 
before the expiration of the time fixed by law. From the appr^ 
ation of $200,000 made by Congress for the work there remain 
unexpended balance of $51,454.01, to be covered into the Treasur; 

A final report has been made by the commissioner, as requirec 
law, and will be submitted to Congress at the present session. 

There were five Confederate burial plats cared for under this 
which did not come within the provisions of the appropriations 
national cemetmes, for the care and maintenance of which Congr 
at its last session made provision through the Quartermastc 
Department. 

OIVIIi-SERVlCE RETIREMENT. 

In my last annual report I expressed myself as bemg heartily i 
favor of some measure by which employees of the Federal Go^ 
emment might be retired and pensioned when they reached a cod 
dition of impaired usefulness after years of faithful service. I earn 
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estly renew that recommendation. I regret the attack made against 
the retirement plan during the last session of Congress, when an 
effort WAS made to attach a limited tenure of office rider to the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. I believe the effect 
of such legislation would have been to overthrow the merit system. 
The tendency of the merit system, as established by the civil-service 
law, is to make service in a classified position under the Government 
a life work or profession, and some sort of retirement provision fol- 
lows as a necessary consequence, just as it does in the Army, the 
Navy, and the judiciary, if the best results are to be secured. 

PORTO RICO. 

The striking material prosperity of Porto Rico continues to increase. 

The surprising increase of 15 per cent in the external 
p^;*:;lj:ufr commerce of the island, which was recorded a year 

ago, was surpassed this yeax by a further increase of 
17 per cent, making a total value of such commerce of $92,631,886, 
or more than five times the value of the conmierce of the island in 
1901. Eighty-seven per cent of this trade was with the United 
States. 

Moreover, the record of the internal business and the industrial 
activities of the island indicate similar progress in almost every direc- 
tion. The assessed value of its property showed an increase of 9 per 
cent for the year, and reached a total of $178,275,000. Porto Kico 
being so largely dependent upon agriculture for her prosperity, it is ar 
satisfaction to note that the output of all of her products was substan- 
tiallyincreased and the acreage under cultivation againlargely extended 
during the year. Sugar and tobacco, as usual, held the leading places 
in the order named. Coffee, which is essentially the small farmers' 
crop, and which has been slowly recovering its place in the face of 
difficulties since the hurricane of 1909, showed last year the largest 
crop in the history of the industry, while, fortunately, the prices 
maintained in the world's market were sufficiently high to make the 
trade profitable. The value of the coffee sold abrdad during the 
year was $6,754,913. Fruit«, which had no commercial importance 
in Porto Rico until 1903, were sold to the value of $2,377,762, while 
coconuts, a small but profitable industry of the island, capable of 
large extension, sold to the amount of $300,000. 
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What is even more important than the increase in the Uis! 
industrieB of the island is the fact that some pn^ress has been lu 
in the diversification of industry. The mountainous country i: 
varied climate of Porto Rico make it capable of raising the fn 
and vegetables of the Temperate Zone at seasons appropriate 
supply them to northern markets. With better transportati 
facilities to the United States a very profitable and stable futi: 
in such conunerce for the island could be assured. 

The net revenue of the insular government aggregated $6,665,34gi 

the largest collection of any year in Porto Kican history. The an 

"^^e cash balance in the treasury at the close of the yearn 

794,555.46, an increase of nearly 50 per cent over the precede^ 

IT. The net bonded indebtedness of the island ia $4,139,750.4. 

13.70 per capita, while the per capita wealth is estimated at S3'' 

i similar advance in educational work was noted. There vm 

enrolled in the public schools 160,657 pupils, t 

Iruea Im tdi- '^ iff' 

lui ui TMi. against 145,525 for the preceding year, and « 
against 26,000 for the first year of American k 
listration. During the year Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, an es^ 
inected with the Vocation Bureau of Boston, Mass., was selectti 
L sent to Porto Rico to make a study of the needs and a plu 
the development of vocational training in the island; and, fd- 
uently, Mr. E. M. Bainter was selected for the position of cc^' 
sioner of education, with the especial purpose of developiii 
ational and industrial training. At present Porto Rico lacki^ 
Lsan middle class, intermediate between the wealthy sugar planW 
[ professional men on the one side and the poor agricultut^ 
Diing class on the other. This investigation has served '' 
shasize this need, and the energies of the insular government tn 
ag bent toward its remedy. 

Tie very high sanitary record of Porto Rico since the eradicaUH 
of smallpox, immediately after the American occtj 
pation of the island, was, unfortunately, broken jif 
ore the close of the fiscal year by the appearance of bubooi 
gue, introduced probably from South American ports. The disew 
i discovered and identified by the local health authorities, and i^ 
sence proclaimed by the insular government with a promptnes 
I frankness which was in maiked contrast to the attitude uif- 
ler similar drcumstances within the United States a few yei^ 
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ago. Their attitude alone probably prevented a serious epidemic. 
The first case was brought under suspicion June 14; the disease 
was positively identified on* June 18; its presence in Porto Rico 
proclaimed the following day. To assist the local health service, 
which had immediately taken energetic measures looking to the eradi- 
cation of disease, I sent to San Juan, Lieut. Col. Jefferson R. Kean, 
accompanied by Maj. F. F. Russell and Lieut. F. H. Foucar, all of 
the Medical Corps of the Army. They sailed from New York on 
June 22. At the same time, the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service sent to the scene Asst. Surg. R. H. Creel, accompanied 
by two other medical officers of the same service. In cooperation 
with the insular health authorities, these officers perfected a plan of 
organization for combating the epidemic. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the present plague service. This is a combination of 
forces of the United States Public Health Service and the Porto 
Rican Sanitary Service, with Asst. Surg. Creel at its head. This serv- 
ice took over the plague work on July 10. Up to and including 
June 24, a total of 30 cases with 11 deaths had been reportsd. Since 
the close of the fiscal year, the disease has appeared only sporadically, 
and the last known case was reported on September 11. While it 
may be expected to appear in the same way for some time to come, 
the prompt action of the local authorities and the energetic cam- 
paign now being waged against it have probably combined to pre- 
vent the disease assuming a relatively serious aspect, and effective 
sanitary and social measures have been undertaken to prevent its 
recurrence. 

I am glad to report the passage of several important measures of 

reform by the insular legislature. A former imper- 
fect sanitary law, to which I called attention a year 
ago, in an effort to procure an effective sanitary system through con- 
gressional action, has been amended by the insular legislature itself, 
and a nonpartisan and apparently effective service is now in operation 
in Porto Rico. 

The insular legislature has also amended the election law so as to 
secure secrecy of the ballot and to provide minority representation 
from each legislative district in the House of Delegates, as well as to 
require that the delegates chosen are to be actually residents or 
actual taxpayers in the districts to which they are credited. In 
this, also, the local legislature followed in part recommendations 
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heretofore made for congreaaioiud action. A bureau of labor w&s 
aliH) eBtablished by the ioaular legislature to collect and collate 
information upon the subject of labor and its relation to the indu»— 
trios of the country and to study methods for promoting the mate— 
rial| social, aud moral welfare of the laboring men and women in the 
island. 

The passage of these statutes by the insular legialatmre was most> 
commendaUei and it is highly satisfactory to have such reforms 
accomplished without reliance upon Congress. But^ while the in- 
sular legislature has thus probably gone to the extent to which it 
can go under its power, I believe that in any general reinsion of the 
organic act Congress should make these reforms permanent by 
raising the bureau of labor and the health binreau to the dignity of 
departments of the Government, and by making their heads members 
of the Executive Council. This can only be accomplished by con- 
gressional action. 

The Porto Ricans are still denied American citizenship, and are, 

on this account, increasingly dissatisfied. This is a 
•fcip!"*^**' ^iww"' grant which has been universally expected in Porto 

Rico since our original occupation of the island. It 
has been repeatedly urged by nearly all Americans associated with 
the insular government or charged with its administration back in 
the United States. It lias also been urged on Congress by successive 
Presidents. A bill conferring American citizenship upon Porto Ricans 
has been passed by the House of Representatives. The grant has 
thus boon expected on the one side, and promised, as far as promise 
is possible, on the other. It has been earned by loyalty. I believe 
that this favor, now regarded, not without reason, as a right, should 
be granted. Its denial is the only occasion of serious grievance in 
the administration of the island. 

^As I stated in my last report, the grant of citizenship does not, 
and should not, postulate eventual statehood for Porto Rico. I 
believe that the great majority of thinking men in the island look 
forward to a relation between us which will give the Porto Ricans 
the fullest possible allowance of local and fiscal self-government — a 
relation eventually similar to that existing between England and 
her great self-governing colonies of Canada and Australia — with 
American citizenship as the main bond between the Porto Ricans 
and ourselves. 
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During the year the United States naval reservation in San Juan 

was divided and, after setting aside the parts neces- 
^'^Sr^ ;' sary to meet the needs of the various branches of the 
the taraiw goTtn- Federal service in the capital, the remainder was 

meat. '^ ' 

transferred to the insular government by proclamation 
of the President; under the act of June 14, 1910. This action will 
furnish to the city of San Juan and to the insular government prop- 
erty much needed, including valuable water front. The act of Con- 
gress named, however, did not cover Federal property outside the 
city of San Juan. There is still considerable property held by the 
Federal authorities and not needed by them which could be bene- 
ficiaUy used by the insular government, while there are certain buUd- 
ings and land in San Juan belonging to the insular government not 
whoUy adapted to their present uses which are desired by the mili- 
tary authorities of the Federal Government. The exchange of these 
properties, which was fully investigated by the department and 
recommended to Congress in December, 1909, was covered by a bill 
(S. 313) which passed the Senate at its last session. The early 
passage of this bill by the House is most desirable. 

Sununarizing, then, I believe that the needs of Porto Bico at this 

time requiring the action of Congress are: 
ttons. 1. American citizenship for the citizens of Porto 

Rico. I believe that this grant should be given col- 
lectively, with a provision in the law that persons now Porto Rican 
citizens and not desiring to become Americans may have their 
wishes respected by registering in some prescribed form before the 
district courts. This is the form of the measure — H. R. 20048 — 
which has passed the House of Representatives and is now awaiting 
action by the Senate. 

2. A department of labor and agriculture and a department of 
health and sanitation, coordinate with the other departments of the 
insular government, the heads of which shall be members of the 
Executive Council. 

3. For the reasons set forth in my last report, I renew the recom- 
mendation therein made for a rigorous civil-service law applicable to 
all nonelective officials in Porto Rico not appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

4. I again urge my former recommendation that all judges, mar- 
shals, and secretaries of the municipal courts of thfi island, nonelec- 
tive, should be made appointive. 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

It is 14 years since the United States entered tlie P 

It is 10 years since the establishment of 
oir AfttioBAi poi- eminent there under the organic act of O 

ier In the light of ^ 

the aeeompiish- July 1, 1902. This has been a decade c 

■tents of ft decide of . . ,-., 

eiTfl goTenmeat. achievement. There is no other instance 

where, after four years of war and insum 
over 7,000,000 of an entirely aUen race have been so so 
not merely the forms of civil control, but immediate and < 
participation in their own government. Similarly, thei 
parallel to the material, mental, and moral progress shown 
10 years of civil government by so many miUions of peoj 
for centuries in ignorance and, in effect, in political and e 
bondage. More has been done in this decade to maintain o 
develop industry and extend commerce, to increase wages aj 
the standard of living, to advance education and to provide 
mon language, to reheve distress and eradicate disease, to tr 
different peoples of the Phihppine Islands in the art of self-^ 
ment, than was accomplished in the four preceding centuries c 
history. 

In sanitation, for example, the work done, when the relativ< 
culties are considered, is as monumental as that which has 
accomplished at Panama. Outside of the few cities, there was 
tically nothing known in the Philippines of hospitals or physi< 
In addition to the ordinary impediments to sanitary progress, 
to war and devastation, there was to be overcome the conservi 
of backward peoples opposing in their ignorance and superst 
every effort toward modem sanitation. And, in addition, there ^ 
specific diseases prevalent, and successive epidemics of the u 
virulent nature had to be combatted. 

Smallpox has been eradicated; bubonic plague and Asiatic choJ 
have been suppressed; a remedy has been foimd for beriberi,.and t\ 
oriental scourge of the native population hste been already compJet 
suppressed among our native troops, and is now in the course of su 
pression among the native population at large. The lepers th 
formerly roamed almost at will have been segregated without addiii 
complete isolation and inhuman treatment to the terrors of the di£ 
ease. And the cost of all this, and of the much more that has beei 
similarly done, has been borne by the Filipino people themselves. 
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1, in tlie last decade opportunities for education have been 
td over the entire Philippine Archipelago. Where before the ad- 
tlie Americana there were only 700 public schools, there are now 
5,000, with an enrollment of nearly 700,000 Filipino students. 
th.ere was then no attempt at vocational training, there is now 
:oTlmeiit of over 400,000 pupils in industrial courses, while 
opportunities are afforded in this respect by the public schools 
Ptiilippine Islands than by the public schools of any State in 
nion. In the spread of English, we are actually giving to the 
QO peoples for the first time a common language. Besides 
sh, there were 24 distinct languages or dialects spoken in the 
is, while the variations in the dialects were almost innumerable, 
^y more Filipinos speak and write some English than speak and 
) at all in any other language. Whatever the future state of the 
ippines pohtically, the establishment of a common language must 
nore for the advancement of their people toward nationality 
I any other one thing, and the establishment of English as this 
mon tongue must do more for them than any other lanaguge 
[> it would be possible to establish, since this is the most common 
imational language of social and commercial intercourse in the 
ent among people outside of the Philippine Archipelago. 
The material progress of the last 10 years has been equally notable, 
ery native industry has been encouraged, and new industries have 
sn introduced. The external commerce of the islands has been 
ffe than doubled; the demand for labor has been greatly enlarged; 
e wages of labor increased ; and labor itself has been given a hitherto 
tknown dignity. The acquirement of land for cultivation has been 
ade easy, and the protection of land titles has been assured by the 
troduction of the Torrens system. In the construction of public 
orks there has been exceptional progress. Manila Harbor is now 
ne ot the best in the Orient. The city of Manila is now one of the 
lest watered, sewered, and lighted of oriental cities. It is rapidly 
)ecoiiiing one of the most beautiful. The hundred miles of railway 
n the Philippmes 10 years ago has been extended to 700, and the 
sxtension is still in progress. Over 1 ,000 miles of permanent macad- 
amized roads have been constructed, and new construction is going 
on. There is telegraph communication between all important points. 
Direct cable connection with the United States has brought Manila 
into the modem conunercial and political world. Moreover, p- 
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in public works is being pushed in nearly all the Provinces a, 
of the municipalities. These works include not merely 
improved ways of communication and transport atlon, bil 
houseS; municipal markets, artesian wells, irrigation pl4 
other works upon which depends the moral and mental, no 
the material, advancement of the masses of the Filipino p 

In no way has the progress of the Filipino people been bett 
than by their increasing participation in their ov^n Grov^ 
Under Spanish control the native Filipinos were practically < 
from all share in public aflfairs. Within 10 years they ba 
given, and now exercise, the right of electing all of their m 
officers. Native Filipinos also now compose 90 per cent of the 
and employees of the provincial governments, and nearly 
cent of the officials and employees of the central government, 
have been given their own assembly — the lower house of the . 
pine Legislature — which is composed wholly of native me] 
chosen at popular election. They have representation on the J 
pine Commission, which forms the upper house. They divide 
Americans the direction of the various executive departments, 
chief justice and two of the associate justices of the supreme < 
about half of the judges of the higher courts, and all of the justic 
the peace are Filipinos. There is no branch of the Government 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial, where Filipinos are not represente 
increasing numbers, and where their influence is not important. 

All this has made for the betterment of the condition and 
hopefulness of the outlook of the individual Filipiao. Yet v 
all the progress of the decade, our work in the Philippines has i 
just commenced. Along no line, moral, mental, or material, can 
be counted as completed. With all the remarkable achievemei 
in sanitation, half of the children born in Manila still die in infanc 
and the masses of the people in the Provinces have still but fail 
conception of the meaning of sanitary principles and are stilJ, b; 
force of habit, opposed to their introduction. With all the remark 
able advance in education, there are still over a million Filipino 
children of school age unreached. With all that has been done in 
constructing public works, there are still vast regions of the islands 
cut off from means of conununication and transportation and from 
facilities for moral and mental betterment. In spite of the higher 
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wages and greater freedom now granted to labor, the old system of 
peonage, ingrained through centuries, is still accepted as their 
economic lot by the Philippine masses, and would make them only too 
ready victims for the rich and educated Philippine minority, who 
still regard the status of peonage as the natural lot' of the ignorant 
masses. And, finally, the success of the constantly increasing 
native participation in the native government has been accom- 
plished only because every step has been carefully checked and 
watched by Americans, and probably nothmg is more certain than 
that, without these checks, such progress would have been impossible. 
Not only this, but the suspension of these checks now would, with 
almost equal certainty, forbid the eventual establishment of any- 
thing like popular self-government in the islands, and would subject 
the great mass of people there to the dominance of an oligarchy, 
and probably an exploiting oligarchy. A complete release from 
American direction would not merely retard progress along every 
line noted here, but would ineyitably mark the beginmng of a period 
of rapid retrogression. There are few competent students of recent 
Philippine affairs who do not believe that if American control were 
now removed from the island practically all signs of American 
accomplishment in the Philippines during the last decade would 
disappear in the next generation. Until our work in the archipelago 
is completed, until the Filipinos are prepared not only to preserve 
but to continue it, abandonment of the Philippines, under whatever 
guise, would be an abandonment of our responsibility to the Filipino 
people and of the moral obligations which we have voluntarily 
assumed before the world. 

It has been said that the United States has never declared a policy 
governing its control of the Philippines. This is absolutely untrue. 
The policy of the United States was definitely and maturely declared 
in the instructions of President McKinley to the Philippine Commis- 
sion of April 7, 1900, and it has never been departed from since. It 
is written in every step of the consistent progress of our insular gov- 
ernment. President McKinley's statement was expressly and affirm- 
atively confirmed by the Congress of the United States in the organic 
act for the Philippine Govenmient of July 1, 1902. Briefly, this 
policy may be expressed as having for its sole object the preparation 
of the Filipino peoples for popular self-government in their own 
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interest and not in the interest of the United States. In the words of 
Mr. McKinley: 

In all the lomos of government and administrative piovisionfi which they are author- 
ized to prescribe the commission should bear in mind that the government which j 
they are establishing is designed not for our satisfaction, or for the expression of our 
theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of the people of the 
Philippine Islands. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The postponement of the question of independence for the islands 
has been deliberately made, not for promoting our interest, but solely 
in order to enable that momentous question to be determined intelli- 
gently by the Philippine people in the light of their own highest 
interest. As it was expressed in th^ message to Congress of January 
27, 1908, by President Roosevelt: 

They (the Filipinos) have yet a long way to travel before they wiU be fit for com- 
plete self-government, and for deciding, as it wiU then be their duty to do, whether 
this self-government will be accompanied by complete independence. 

This, then, may be confidently asserted to be the national policy 
of the United States toward the PhiUppine Islands. It is definite 
and clear and needs no explanation. So far it has been scrupulously 
followed, with high promise of its fullest realization. It should 
continue to be the national policy so long as there remains a vestige 
of American control over the islands and, in my judgment, American 
control over the islands should continue unabated until this policy 
is carried to completion. Until that time all proposals for inde- 
pendence are pleas for national recreancy on our part and for the 
repudiation of the heavy and difficult burden which thus far we have 
been bravely and consistently sustaining. Even more is it unjust 
to the great masses of Filipino people in whose behalf the high- 
sounding slogans of ^'liberty'' and "independence" are shouted. 
After having been for centuries sunk in ignorance and held in eco- 
nomic subjection, they are now being aroused to self-supporting 
manhood and being welded into national solidarity. Along this 
line, and this line alone, lies the true course toward liberty and 
independence. 
A general condition of peace and order has prevailed in the Philip- 
R«Tiew of pMt P^^® archipelago throughout the year. This was 
rear mud legiiUttye accompanied by satisfactory progress along nearly 

rMOBimeiidatloiii. ./ x <? 

all economic lines. The total volume of foreign 
trade for the Philippines for the year reached a total of 
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S 104,869,816, an increase over the preceding year of more than 
$15,000,000. The total exports were $50,319,836, and the total 
imports $64,649,980. Of the imports only about 40 per cent were 
from the United States. Nevertheless the purchases from this 
country were more than 60 times the average annual purchases prior 
to the establishment of free trade with the islands in 1909. 

Severe drought reduced the production of native rice, and required 
somewhat heavier importations than usual of this staple; while hemp, 
which has heretofore held the first place in exports, fell to second 
place in value. With these exceptions the industrial and commercial 
progress during the year was notable. Nor are these exceptions 
without reason. Rice is the principal article of value in the Philip- 
pines. For this reason every effort is made by the insular govern- 
ment to promote its local production in quantities sufficient to supply 
the demands of the native market. This object has, however, not 
yet been attained, and even had the normal increase of the product 
been continued during the past year it would not have been yet 
reached. The chief reason seems to be that under the new industrial 
development of the islands, the increased demand for labor in all 
fields and the higher wages prevailing have made rice production less 
attractive by comparison. In a different degree the same thing is 
true of hemp. Its price has declined, both on account of the new 
labor conditions, and also owing to the competition of inferior fibers, 
which have been found by the trade sufficient in quality for the lower 
grades of twine and rope for which hemp was once almost exclusively 
used. 

Although the quantity of hemp exported from the Philippines 
during the last fiscal year was less than during the previous year, 
this product fell to second place not so much because of this^ as 
because of the remarkable increase in the exportation of copra. 
This latter product attained .first place in value, advancing from less 
than $10,000,000 in 1911 to $16,514,749 in 1912. The value of the 
hemp exports for the same year is $16,283,570. Sugar exports 
reached in value $10,400,575, the highest in any year of Philippine 
history, but still more than 100,000 tons less than the limit fixed for 
export to the United States by the present law. There was also a 
satisfactory increase in the exportation of tobacco over the preceding 
year, but as with sugar, the legal limit of exports to the United States 
was far from being reached. 
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The total ordinary revenues of the insular govemraeil 
&cal year amounted to $13,925,322.87. To this ^wi 
accordance with an act of the insular legislature, the s 
gold-standard fund, $1,698,513.82. Of the total public 
insular government expended during the year on public 
from the amounts expended by the provinces and niuni< 
the same purpose, $3,338,963.85. The insular govemmen t 
much of its energy to work of this character, particuJ, 
building of roads and bridges in the Provinces and to the a 
of schoolhouses in the municipalities. The means of comi 
are no less important to the progress of the FiUpinos thar 
education. Artesian wells and municipal market places ar 
to health and to the development of a higher standard 
Irrigation projects are necessary to their agricultural and : 
development. The establishment of land titles, now in proc< 
the court of land registration, is too important to need comn 
before it can be carried to proper completion a cadastral surv< 
islands will be required. There are also other varieties of pu bl 
necessary to the moral and material advancement of the Phil 
butthese are all the works in which the future is even more in^ 
than the present, and it is not only impossible to provide i 
important part of them out of current insular revenues but 
sirable, since this is a charge that should not be made wholly a 
the present generation. 

Even such of these public improvements which, on their face, 
to concern only the municipalities^ or provinces have really an 
rect but important interest for the insular government througl 
influence exercised generally over the sanitary and living condif 
of the Filipino people as a whole. It has thus been the policj 
the government to encourage the municipalities and the provii 
in the construction of many public works, and it has in this way h 
able to encourage the development, for example, of market pJac 
through the loan of the necessary funds to the municipalities m 
cerned; to encourage the construction of roads and the erection ( 
schoolhouses in the provinces and municipalities by sharing in thi 
cost. Such plan has met with success and has stimulated improve- 
ments in municipalities and provinces which would not otherwise 
have been made. 
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The bonded indebtedness of the Philippine Government for public 
works is limited by the act of Congi^ess of February. 6, 1906, to 
$5,000,000, a limit reached long since, and the extension of this 
limit is well warranted by the financial condition of the insular gov- 
ernment and is urgently demanded by the work remaining to be 
done. In my last report I recommended an increase of this limit 
to $15,000,000, which I believe to be both reasonable and safe, and 
during the past session of Congress a bill was passed by the Senate 
authorizing such an increase. This bill is now awaiting the action 
of the House, and it is much to be desired that it become a law during 
the present session. 

The high character of the work performed by Americans connected 
with the Philippine Government and the plain necessity for the con- 
nection of Americans with this government for long time to come 
justifies repetition of my pievious recommendation for the inaugu- 
ration of a retirement system to cover certain classes of the higher 
officials after 10 years of continuous service. The continued success 
of the Philippine Government demands high qualities in those directly 
responsible for its conduct, while the sacrifices required of them will 
make it more and more difiicult in the future to secure officials of 
the high character desired unless some reasonable guaranty of a 
livelihood is afforded. 

Summarizing the needs of the Philippines requiring congressional 
act^ion, I recommend: , 

1. The early passage by the House of Representatives of the bill 
authorizing an increase of the limit of the bonded indebtedness for 
public works by the Philippine Government to $15,000,000. 

2. That, limiting the operations of the act to those whom it is 
necessary to continue in the service of the Philippine Government 
for long periods, provision be made for a just retirement system. 

3. That Congress take up and affirmatively settle the question 
of the disposition of public and friar lands in the Philippines by 
increasing the limitations now set upon the amount of public lands 
which can be sold to an individual to an amount which will better 
permit him to develop and farm it at a profit. 

PANAMA CANAL. 

The Annual Report of the Isthmian Canal Conmiission for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, v^ich was submitted to you for 
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transmission to Congress as a separate documentj s 
the progress of the work on the Panama Canal i^l 
forward in the same satisfactory manner as in. previous 

The organization of the forces on the Istlimiis | 
practically the same as set forth in previous reports, wi 
tion of certain minor changes. One of these -was tlie € 
of an additional division in the office of the Chief Engi 
over the actual construction of fortifications. Anoth 
organization of a designing force to prepare the necessa 
the dry docks, coaling stations, and permanent macJ 
authorized by the recent Panama Canal act. The pr 
tures of the work during the fiscal year, supplemented i 
the latest figures available, are set forth below: 

The total excavation during the fiscal year was 30,302 

yards, against 32,203,931 cubic yards in tl 
ing fiscal year. Of the total amount excaT 
ing the fiscal year just ended, 19,343,134 cubic yards were e 
by steam shovels, against 20,281,159 cubic yards in the ] 
fiscal year, and 10,959,127 cubic yards were taken out by 
as compared with 11,922,772 in the fiscal year 1911. The f 
table shows how the excavation of all kinds during the pa 
year compares with that of some of the previous fiscal years: 



Total. 



1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912.. 



27,979,375 , 
37,966,926 
31,858,122 
32,203,931 
30,302,261 I 2 



At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, 38,95'} 
cubic yards of material remained to be excavated. This inch 
16,903,621 cubic yards added to the estimate made in Septem 
1911, of the total American excavation for the entire canal, wii 
according to the new estimate, made July 1, 1912, is 212,227;C 
cubic yards. 

In the central division there have been added 4,615,000 y&risl^ 
allow for an extension of slides and changes in the Obispo diversioJ^ 
In the Atlantic division the increase is 295,000 cubic yards, duel 
to provide for silting in the finished channel not coyered by the esti^ 
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mate of July 1, 1911. The Pacific division has an increase of 
11,993;000 cubic yards, of which 3,199,000 cubic yards are to cover 
excavation in the canal prism, in the locks and dams, and silting in 
the finished channel, which has become necessary since the last esti- 
mate covering silting. The remainder — 8,794,000 . cubic yards — ^is 
for the newly begun excavation for the dry dock, coaling station, and 
terminal at Balboa. A statement of excavation required according 
to the original estimate of December, 1908, and under the revised 
estimates of July 1, 1910, September 1, 1911, and July 1, 1912, 
follows : 



Atlantic dhrMon 
Central division. 
Pacific division.. 

TotaL 



1908 



43,077,310 
89,794,498 
41,794,791 



174,666,594 



1910 



43,857,345 
97,126,018 
42,055,403 



182,537,766 



1911 



47,227,822 

101,801,296 

46,294,261 



195,323,379 



1912 



47,522,828 

106,416,289 

58,287,261 



212,226,379 



On October 1, 1912, there remained 31,803,126 cubic yards to be 
excavated, and the following statement shows what proportion this 
bears to the total excavation necessary for the canal: 

Gnblo yards. 
Estiinated French excavation usable in present plan 29, 908, 000 

Estimated amount of excavation required May 4, 1904 212, 227, 000 

Total excavation required to complete canal under present plan. 242, 135, 000 

Amount taken out by French prior to May 4, 1904 29, 908, 000 

Amount taken out by Americans to October 1, 1912 180, 423, 874 

210, 331, 874 

Amount remaining to be excavated October 1, 1912 31, 803, 126 

This table shows that the excavation is 86.86 per cent completed. 
In view of the great interest which has been manifested in the sub- 
ject of slides, the following self-explanatory extract 
oidM!***'* ^°*~ ^ quoted from Col. Goethals's report as showing th« 

excavation accomplished in the Culebra Cut during 
the fiscal year just ended, the total amount excavated due to slides 
since the beginning of construction, and the amount remaining to be 
excavated on account of slides: 

During the fiscal year 16,476,769 cubic yards of material were removed &om the 
Culebra Cut and, from estimates prepared on July 1, 1912, 11,863,540 cubic yards 
remained to be removed in order to complete this*section of the canal. The amount 
remaining was again increased over that reported a year ago by 3,595,000 cubic yards, 
in order to allow for slides already existing at the beginning of the fiscal year and 
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lor excavation along the upper levels of the banks of the cax^al, whl 
developed or were anticipated, and outside of the canal prism lines . Xli' 
of material removed during the year outside of the slope lines and. be<^ 
aggregated 5,915,000 cubic yards, or 35.90 per cent of the total amoinl 
removed from the cut as against 30.07 per cent during the previous fisc; 
total amount of material due to slides so far removed aggregates XS,S71,OOi 
and the estimated amount remaining is 3,595,000 cubic yards. Tbe vro 
has been retarded on accoimt of slides and breaks in its banks whicli 
the cut was deepened. The geological formation changes so frequently a 
that no treatment for slides has proven effective, when once developed, 
at excavating and hauling away the material composing t^e moving ms 
elide comes to rest or until the angle of repose for the particular materb 
is reached. At the Cucaracha slide, which has been practically at resi 
year, the angle of repose is somewhat steeper than 1 on 5, while the Culel 
the west bank, where the material is still moving, the present slope is ab« 
In the slide on the west bank of the canal just north of the village of Ci 
moving material is of stratified rock moving in mass on a layer of lignite 
an inclination of 1 on 7. This slide developed early in the dry season. 1 
flat slopes of the bank in the deepest portions of the cut explain the lai^e i 
material added by slides and breaks over the original estimates. A nunib< 
tively small slides developed as the cut was deepened, but the liugest on 
motion is that which results from a break in the west bank of the canal at 
and covers an area of about 63 acres. From this slide 2,710,000 cubic yaj 
removed during the fiscal year just ended, making a total thus far taken out of 6 
cubic yards, and leaving still to be handled an estimated amount of 1,300,0C 
yards. The next largest slide lies on the east side of the cut, opposite Culeb 
covers an area of 50.7- acres. From this slide 1,960,000 cubic yards were re 
during the past fiscal year, making a total of 4,290,000 cubic yards that hav 
taken out since it started, in 1907; it is estimated that 600,000 cubic yards still r< 
Work, begun in January, 1911, of decreasing the pressure on the banks where 
might be expected was continued throughout the year, three steam shovels I 
been kept continuously at work terracing the west bank in the vicinity of Cu. 
and the same number during the greater part of the year on similar work on the < 
dite bank. By removing the weight from the top of the banks there is less tit 
and expense in maintaining the tracks at the bottom of the cut and less interfer 
with drainage, two important considerations in prosecuting the work economic 
and expeditiously. 

« -N- « « ^ * ^ 

Thus far increases in the estimates of material to be removed, made necessaij- 
the slides, will cause no increase in the total estimated cost of Culebra Cut, &s t 
division costs were reduced during the past year, effected in part by increased d 
diency of the organization, by the fewer interruptions in the transportation aervk 
by slides and water, by the better conditions generally of the dumps, and by tk 
upkeep of the output, due to the amoimt removed by the shovels on the upper reaches 
It is also of interest to note that none of the slides which occuired during the yiH 
would have interfered with the passage of ships had the canal been in operation. 
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Col. Goethals also submits a report prepared by Mr. Donald F. 
MacDonald; geologist, which should tend to allay the apprehension 
which seems to have been felt concerning the slides which, have been 
given xmdue importance in some quarters whenever they have oc- 
curred. Mr. MacDonald's report contains the following conclusion: 

When the slopee shall have been reduced to the proper angle, which will of course 
vary with the strength of the rock from almost perpendicular in the case of the strong 
lavas to 1 on 5 in the soft rocks, or, say, even 1 on 10 in a few extreme cases of the 
much-sheered clay rocks where deformation has further weakened them, the slide 
problem will be practically solved. With slope pressures thus finally adjusted and a 
protective mantle of vegetation minimizing erosion on the banks, there is no reason 
' why Culebra Cut shall not be as stable and as enduring as similar valleys formed by 
nature's sculpturing hand. 

On October 1, 1912, the excavation in Culebra Cut was 91.09 per 
cent completed, 85,382,570 cubic yards, out of a total of 93,731,556, 
having been taken out, leaving on that date 8,348,986 cubic yards 
stijl to be excavated, or 8.91 per cent. 

On October 19, 1912, over 93 per cent of the concrete for all the 

locks was in place, the amount at the close of work 

GoBer«t« work. ^ ' 

on that day being 4,055,931 cubic yards, out of a total 
of approximately 4,352,563. ^ 

Over 92 per cent of the concrete for the system of three twin locks 
at Gatun has been laid, the amount in place at the close of work on 
October 19 being 1,900,330 cubic yards, out of a total of 2,050,000, 
which total includes an increase of 50,000 yards in the estimates since 
last year on account of the greater depth of the foundations in the 
approach walls at these locks. 

The concrete work in the spillway of Gatun Dam was over 91 per 
cent completed on October 12, 206,815 cubic yards, out of a total of 
225,000, having been placed. 

The concrete work in the lock at Pedro Miguel is over 99 per cent 
completed, 882,779 cubic yards out of a total of 889,827, bucket 
measurement, having been placed at the close of work on October i9. 

Over 90 per cent of the concrete for the two twin locks at Miraflores 
was in place on October 19, the total amount on that date being 
1,272,822 cubic yards out of a total of approximately 1,412,736. 

Up to October 1, 1912, 10,728,965 cubic yards of hydraulic fill and 
10,654,534 cubic yards of dry fill, a total of 21,383,499 cubic yards, 

had been placed in the Gatun Dam. These figures 

are m excess of the amount m place, determmed 

from cross-section surveys, due principally to consolidation of mate- 
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rifti t^p tn Ortohf>r t. 1912. Ui« suireys showed a difference or 
tin i. HA f«uHf« yiirtl(«t and thin amount should be deducted to obtjLm 
(hi* u^i fttumml nf ttiiit(*riiU in pUce, which, therefore, on the date 
jMi^fff l^ifiwt ftmntitttwl to Atipmximntely 20,482,451 cubic yards. The 
^Hnifttiftiml mirtpy in Junf»« \9\2, shows that the total yardage of the 
K<mpMmt (turn wilt amotint to 21«004«111 cubic yards; hence, usin^ 
flfi^ nijur** »«» tt lm«5ifi. fhp Ham was orpr 93 per cent completed on 

riHhiiK 1. 1 »!:«>. 

Anf i»'lpflflnif tlip fRVinnMn Inuinlation which has since been en- 

m\p\{, ic^nprnl ntul dotailc^d plans of the terminals were 
uttdpiiAkpi) Ro iliat tho work of construction might 

h^elM ft*? «»tMfi ftq ftppriipriftfiot^B f«hotihl hf*ronie available. In this 

f^Mfifif>rf 1(1(1, (^i|. (lupihftlw rf^pnrt^ fts ff>llo^*H: 

tftf cThMfftl Ift yuMf f»f \Up ♦pfmlhAlft ftt f Up AMi^ntio Ami Pacific entrances to the canal 
\* fttt-miffr'fl Willi Hif» nlijpi*f of iilTnrtlltitf milhriput wharve* and piers to meet all re- 
r|ttln*tttr<tt{i trIirMt tltp hf^tmt i^ n|mttpi(< Mu\ tvi thp rtump time to permit of extension 
Iti ^rt?'h fitlitH- tH'Mrl^ i^t rp(|Mil-p. In i^itdilion to wharf upaco for vessels, the genera] 
Jil^tt pHirlrU'^ llif* iiM(>iQo«»ry fft«'iUMp« fnf <ltH'klnjy atui repairing all classes of vessels 
(ttui fMt* fttMtlMltliiff Itit^Mt ttifh nipl« ffpffh WAfpr, and HUpplioA of all kinds. As these 
frtrlHMf'H \u*\t ^M »=p>iMl»*ptl h^f mlHtrtiy purptiwpn an woll as commercial, all general 
^ilrttiM nr-H' Mtthtnlllptl In Ihp NrtA v t>p|mHnipnt for lt« vlpwn, which have been followed 

IH fith nt»«l1 tjnoliitio 

hv lliP tttf ttppiMVPil Mttt'oh 4, ion, (\)tjj{r(ws appropriated $2,000,- 

llllt) fur fh^ »MiM«5h=iH»lliiti nf yuii Mul mortar battorias for the defense 

I. .iiu I. .. *♦' •'*** oanal. Thn artual construction work was 

«fl«5l^ni*d in tho tMtlunian (^anal Commission to con- 
fmiH Im plwhB» fnrniwli^d by lii^hnr atitliority. Work was commenced 
MM Au(tM««t ?i UM t, and, up to thn (MuI of the fiscal year, 408,392 cubic 
Vttiilft uf umt^rinl wt^ro oxcavatod, 5,159 cubic yards of concrete 
\>tp\p Irtidi «Hd a chaunol was excavated to one of the islands by 
dmljiltitf Jia.lftO cubic yardw. 
Tub (lut^thidH rt^forH to tlio impression which is general elsewhere 

thiui (U) the isthmus that the sanitary work, in the 

•M^.M^'IS?"''"" ^'"y "f doaring land, exUmds over the entire Canal 

/oiio, and states that it is interesting to note in this 
oonnootion (luit of tho 27S,S48 acres comprised within the limits of 
tiit^ mww ltv4s than 1,200 are kept clear tor sanitary purposes, outside 
of Uio n\ilitary rt^servations, whore the w^ork is done by the troops. 
What additioniU clearing may be done around groups of squatters in 
Uio bruali has not been done under sanitary supenrision nor for such 
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purpose, and is relatively small. In addition, clearing is done for 
construction purposes, but almost the entire zone is in its original 
condition as regards brush and jungle. 

Reporting on the health conditions on the Isthmus during the fiscal 

year, the chief sanitary officer states that the total admissions to 

hospitals and sick camps, including those sick in quarters, was 

48,307; that the daily average sick was 22.91 out of every thousand 

employees, as against 24.77 for 1910-11 and 23.01 for 1909-10, on the 

basis that the total numbers employed during the years mentioned 

were 50,008, 49,129, and 50,535, respectively; that the total number 

of deaths among employees was 508, of which 35 were Americans, 

79 were white employees of other nationalities, and 394 were blacks. 

The total number of deaths from accidents or external causes among 

all employees was 154, as against 178 for the preceding year. In 

addition, on the recommendation of the medical examining board, 

193 deportations were made, 141 for disease and 52 for injuries. 

The death rate for all white employees was 9.21 per thousand, as 
compared with 10.01 in the year 1910-11, and the death rate for 
white employees from the United States was 5.90 as against 5.35 for 
1910-11. The death rate for black employees was 10.47 as against 
11.81 for 1910-11, and the rate for all employees was 10.16, as 
against 11.34 for 1910-11. The death rate for the entire population 
of the cities of Panama and Colon and of the Canal Zone, including 
employees, was 19.82 as against 22.10 for 1910-11. 
At the beginning of the fiscal year 941 laborers were recruited in 

Barbadoes and adjacent small islands in order to 

meet the demand for unskilled labor which could not 

be recruited on the Isthmus from the unemployed living in the brush. 

The supply of and demand for labor about balanced at the end of the 

fiscal year. 

The number of employees of the Canal Commission and the Panama 
Railroad on the Isthmus fluctuated, there being 32,690 men at work 
on June 30, 1911, 38,515 on January 10, 1912, and 34,957 on June 30, 
1912. The highest recorded force actually at work at any time was 
in March, 1910, when 38,676 men were employed. 
Col. Goethals states that, in accordance with the report of the 

division engineer of the central division, if no more 
jompietionoftiie j^aterial due to sUdes is to be removed than the in- 
crease which the estimates of July 1, 1912, contem- 
plate, the excavation through Culebra Cut would be completed by 
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July 1, 1913. Though additional slides have occurred 
close of the fiscal year, there has been no decrease in tid 
that it is still possible to complete the Cut as predicted, tl 
date must depend upon the slides. The masonry- in the i 
system of the canal should be completed by June 30, 1 
date for completing the Gatun Dam is now fixed at eJulj 
and August 1, 1913, is the date set* for completing tl 
Spillway. 

The contract for the lock gates stipulated that they s 
complete by June 1, 1913, but the work has not been carrj 
rapidly as was anticipated, and, therefore, the contractor J 
called upon to finish the gates in one flight of locks first, sc 
the rest of the work is in condition, the passage of ships can 
mitted by the use of one of the flights instead of both. Dela 
also occurred in the delivery of lock machinery and accessor 
the work is being organized so as to have completed suffici^ 
chinery to meet the conditions that the lock-gate contract will f 
It is therefore probable that certain features of the work will 
finished .until some time after the first vessel passes the locks 
preliminary trial of the system. 

While the official date of opening of the Panama Canal has 
set for January 1, 1915, it is the intention to allow vessels to i 
the canal as soon as practicable, and from present iadications 
believed this ca.n be accomplished during the latter half of 
although it is too far in advance at this time for the canal autho: 
to fix any definite date. Shipping interests will, however, be ad^ 
as soon as any assurance can be given that vessels can be pa 
through the canal without unnecessary delay. 

The annual report of the Panama Railroad Co., which will 

PAnAmft B»u- submitted to you for transmission to Congress 
roftd Co. an early date, will show in full the operations of i 

company for the fiscal year. 

After meeting the total cost of operation, together with fiji 
charges of $39,954.12 and charges for depreciation of rolling stocl 
floating and plant] equipment amounting to $232,489.20, the m 
income of the company for the fiscal year amounted to $1,762,049.22, 
as against $1,711,080.39 for the previous year, or an increase of 
$50,968.83. Of the net revenue, $1,385,568.25 was applied to addi- 
tions and betterments of plant and equipment. 
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The indebtedness of the company to the United States Government 
on account of advances for new equipment and construction and 
retirement of first mortgage 4i-p6r cent bonds remains at $3,247,- 
332.11, as it was on June 30, 1911, in accordance with congressional 
action, no payment having been made on account of principal or 
interest. 

While, as above shown, the system as a whole has earned a satis- 
factory return upon its capital cost, the steamship line has failed to 
conlaibute to that result, but has on the contrary yielded a deficit of 
$305,742.85. 

The relocated railroad from Gatun to tower ^'R," near Gamboa, 
was completed and turned over to the company by the Canal Com- 
mission on February 15, 1912, and the new Gold HiU line, from 
Gamboa to Pedro Miguel, was formally turned over on May 25, 1912. 
This transaction completed the dehvery of the new railroad, entirely 
on the east side of the canal, to replace that part of the old Panama 
Railroad destroyed (or to be destroyed) by canal operations. 

The company is engaged in the construction of a large reenf orced 
concrete hotel on the beach at Colon at an estimated cost of $440,000, 
and it is now expected that the hotel will be ready for occupancy 
about February 1, 1913. 

At the end of the fiscal year the company had $2,318,475.51 of 
available funds on deposit with its designated depositaries, and 
securities, purchased at a cost of $1,500,000, held in a reserve fund 
established September 12, 1911, upon which there is now $52,701.08 
of accumulated interest to be further invested. 

Material progress was made in the company's plans for the con- 
struction of a series of terminal docks at Cristobal Point, involving 
an ultimate outlay of approximately $3,000,000. 

In November of the current year, under direction of the President, 

I again visited the Canal Zone personally, meeting 
tkreuai. ^**** ** there some of the members of the Committee on 

Appropriations, and went over with them and with 
Col. Goethals, the chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commission, a 
number of items of future administration. I also took up with the 
President of the Panama Republic a number ol questions remaining 
unsettled between his Government and that of the Canal Zone. 
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In my report last year I pointed out that, while in my opinion 

the United States had an undoubted right to appro- 

CMiftltoDn. 

priate to American vessels amounts equivalent to 
the sums paid into its Treasury by these vessels in the form of 
canal toUs, the assertion of such a right presented a broad question 
of national expediency, which should not be determined except upon 
careful study of the conditions and a deliberate conclusion that the 
national interest would be furthered by securing this advantage to 
American vessels at the expense of the National Treasury. I caused 
an investigation to be made into this special question by Prof. Emory 
R. Johnson, the expert then engaged in the service of the War 
Department as Commissioner upon Panama Traffic and Tolls. As a 
result of his investigation he reported to me subsequently that a 
repayment or a remission of canal tolls was not necessary in order to 
enable American vessels engaged in coastwise trade to successfully 
meet such competition as they would be subject to, either from the 
transcontinental railroads or foreign competitors. The very successful 
extension of the present trade route via the Panama Railroad Co. 
simultaneously afforded a demonstration of the truth of Prof. John- 
son's conclusions. The freight charges at present over tlie Isthmus 
by the Panama Railroad Co. are equivalent to toll charges upon 
vessels using the Panama Canal of over $4 per net registered ton — a 
far greater handicap than any tolls which have been suggested as 
appropriate for the canal. Nevertheless this existing route is not 
only able to do a very successful business against all of its compet- 
itors, but its business is rapidly increasing in volume and strength. 
The result of Prof. Johnson's conclusions and of this demonstration 
were thereupon reported by me to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals of the Senate several months before the Panama Canal act 
was passed, and I then recommended to said committee that no 
preference in canal tolls be given to our coastwise vessels. 

In view of the fact that nearly a year will still elapse before this 
provision of the canal act becomes effective, through the completion 
of the canal, and since it is becoming constantly more apparent 
that the remission of tolls to our coastwise vessels will in effect 
amount to a payment of national funds to a special industry which 
do^s not need such assistance, I renew my recommendation then 
made to the Senate committee that such remission of tolls be not 
granted, and that the act be amended to that effect. Or, if it should 
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be deemed wiser to leave the question open for still fui 
mation arising from the actual operation of tbie caxial] 
<k>uld be vested in the President^ as recommencied in 
last year, to grant or withhold such exemption, in i^hole 
according as the needs of such assistance may be slioi^ 
actual operation of the canal. 
On November 14, 1912, the President, by Ebcecutive 

promvigatioii of ^^^^^ promulgated the following schedule 
*®"^ for shipping through the canal, based 

report of Prof. Johnson: 

1. On merchant vessels, carrying passengers or cargo, $1.20 per net i 
«ach 100 cubic feet of actual earning capacity. 

2. On vessels in ballast, without passengers or cargo, 40 per cent le6a th 
•of tolls for vessels with passengers or cargo. 

3. Upon naval vessels, other than transports, colliers, hospital ships, a 
ships, 50 cents per displacement ton. 

4. Upon Army and Navy transports, colliers, hospital ships, and supply si 
per net ton, vessels to be measured by the same rules as are employed in de 
the net tonnage of merchant vessels. 

In accordance with the President's direction, rules for the 
mination of the tonnage upon which toll charges are based a 
in course of preparation, and will be promulgated in due seas 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 

A comparative statement of the expenditures for the last 
year (1912), the estimates and appropriations for the present 
year (1913), and the estimates for the next fiscal year (19J 
attached hereto as Appendix F. This statement shows in deta 
expenditures from appropriations made by Congress in pursuan 
the annual estimates submitted by the War Department. It 
not include expenditures from the following classes of appropriat 
made by Congress without estimates from the War Department 

(1) Indefinite annual appropriations, which are appropriati 
for such amounts, not definitely stated, as may be necessary 
accomplish certain specified objects. 

(2) Permanent annual appropriations, which, by the terms of t 
original act of appropriation, become available each year withoi 
additional legislation. 
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(3) Appropriations for wax claims and relief acts, which are made 
bj Congress upon estimates submitted by the Secrefary of the 
Treasuijy based upon amounts found due after adjudication of these 
claims by the Court of Claims, United States courts, and the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury. 

Expenditures from appropriations of these three classes are shown 
in Appendixes G, H, I, and J. These are complete and detailed 
statements (made in compliance with the requirements of the act of 
May 1, 1820, section 228, R. S.); covering the financial transactions 
of the War Depficrtment during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, 
from appropriations made for the service of the fiscal years 1912, 
1911, 1910, 1909 and prior years, showing all balances from appro- 
priations, the amounts appropriated under each title of appropria- 
tion, the amounts drawn from the Treasury, and the unexpended 
balances of each appropriation remaining in the Treasury on June 
30, 1912, subject to requisition. These statements show also the 
amounts covered into the surplus fund of the Treasury from all 
appropriations under the control of the War Department which are 
no longer available or required for expenditure. 

ENUMERATION OF REPORTS SUBMrTTBD. 

I submit herewith the report of the Chief of Staff, and the reports 
made to him by the Chief of Coast Artillery and Chief of the Division 
of Militia Affairs; the reports of division and department commanders; 
the reports of the heads of bureaus of the War Department; the reports 
of the commissioners of the four military parks, of the Superin- 
tendent of the Military Academy, and of the Governor of Porto Rico. 
The laws passed at the last session of the Phihppine Legislature are 
also transmitted. 

The report of the PhiUppme Commission wiU be transmitted as 

soon as received. 

Henry L. Stimson, 

Secretary of War. 
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REPORT ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LAND FORCES 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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Wab Depabtment, 
Washington, August 10, 1912, 
The accompanying report of the General Staff on "The Organization of the 
Land Forces of the United States," contains the broad outlines of a compre- 
hensive military policy. The General Staff has been directed to proceed with a 
detailed study of the plan with the view of securing specific recommendations 
for the Executive and legislative action necessary to carry the policy into effect. 
During the progress of this work comments and suggestions with the view of 
perfecting the policy are invited, and for this purpose the report is published 
for the consideration of the Army, the National Guard, and all others who are 
interested in the development of a sound military policy for the Nation. 

Henry L. Stimson, 

Secretary of War. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LAND FORGES OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 



SYNOPSIS. 



I. General relations between the land and naval forces. 
II. Relations between the land forces at home and abroad. ^ 

1. The detachments on foreign service. 

Philippines. 

Oahu. 

Panama. 

Gnantanamo. 

Alaska. 

Porto Rico. 

2. Summary of advantages to be derived from a separate organiza- 

tion of the detachments on foreign service. 
III. The land forces within the territorial limits of the United States. 

1. The traditional military policy of the United States. 

2. The time required to raise armies. 

3. Two classes of citizen soldiers, organized and unorganized. 

4. Relation of the Regular Army to the Nation's war power. 

5. Employment of regulars and citizen soldiers in Great Britain. 

6. The joint use of regulars and citizen soldiery. 
lY. The peace administration of the regular land force& 

1. Relations between the CJoast Artillery and the mobile army. » 

2. Essential differences affecting the administration of Coast Artil- 

lery and mobile forces in peace and war. 

8. The distribution of the mobile army and its relation to tactical 
organization and administration. The policy of segregation as 
outlined by the Secretary of War. 

4. A proposed organization for the peace administration of the regu- 
lar land forces. 

6. The difficulty of securing a tactical organization in peace, as illus- 
trated by the actual distribution of the troops in the prel^ient cen- 
tral territorial division. 

6. The present subdivision of commands In the central territorial 

division. 

7. A plan of tactical organization and administration adapted to the 

present dispersion of the mobile army. 

8. Quartering and administering the mobile troops in peace. 
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y. The necessity of a reserve system. 

1. Maintenance of strength in war. 

2. The solution of the problem. 

3. Power of expansion. 

4. Proposed plan for a Regular Army reserve. 

6. The relation of the reserve system to foreign servica 

6. Unorganized reserves. 

7. Status of the reservist 

8. Special reserves. * 

9. Reserve Officers 

10. Reserves for the citizen soldiery. 

11. Prolongation of the term of service in time of emergency. 

12. The relation of localization to the reserve problem and to recruit- 

ment. 
YI. The tactical organization of mobile troops. 

1. Infantry. 

2. The Infantry brigade and the division. 

3. Cavalry. 

4. Field Artillery. 

5. Ammunition service. 

6. Components of the division and the field army. 
VII. Relation of promotion to organization. 

VIII. An initial tactical organization for the mobile army with a progrl*ain of 

gradual expansion into a field army. 

1. The troops available after providing for the foreign garrisons, and 

the policy of organization proposed. 

2. The proposed organization of the skeleton field army. 

3. First increment of the skeleton field army. 

4. Subsequent Increments of the field army. 

-5. The number of general ofilcers required by the tactical organiza- ' 

tion. I 

6. Additional officers required for duties other than regimental. i 

IX. Raising and organizing the national volunteer forces. \ 

1. Limitations upon the availability of the State militia as a National 

force. 

2. Establishment of division districts as a means for systematically 

raising and organizing the volunteer forces. 
X. Considerations determining the strength, composition, and organization ' 
of the land forces of the United States. [ 

XL A council of national defense. 



THE ORGANIZATION OP THE lAND F0|tGE8 OP THE 

UNITED STATES. 



I. 

GE3NERAL RESIATIONS BETWEEN THE LAND AND NAVAL FORCES. 

A general consideration of our responsibilities and our geograpMcal posi- 
tion indicates that the maintenance of our policies and interests at home and 
abroad demand an adequate fleet and a well-organized and sufficient army. 
The function of the Navy is to secure and maintain the command of the sea. 
To accomplish this it must be free to seek and defeat the enemy. The use 
of any part of the fleet for local defaise therefore defeats the chief object 
of naval power. The principal rOle of the Navy is offensive and the requirements 
of local defense must be met by other meana A fleet unsupported by an 
army is unable to secure the fruits of naval victory; a fleet defeated at sea 
Is powerless to prevent invasion. The solution of the problem of national 
defense lies, therefore, in the provision of suitable land and sea forces and a 
due recognition of their coordinate relations. 

IL 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE LAND FORCES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Any plan for the organi2sation of the land forces of the United States should 
be based upon a recognition of the fact that these forces are and'must be 
divided into two distinct parts: 

1. The Army on service beyond the territorial limits of the United States. 

2. The Army within the territorial limits of the United States. 

The Army on detached service beyond the territorial Umlt^ of the United 
States consists of the detachmoits required to meet the special military problems 
of the Philippines, Panama, Oahu, Alaska, Guantanamo, and Porto Rico. Each 
of these detachments has a distinct tactical and strategic mission and is to 
operate within a restricted terrain. All of them depend upon over-seas com- 
munication with the home country, and all of them may therefore be isolated 
for considerable periods, especially in the critical flrst stages of war. It is 
obvious that under these circumstances these detachments should be prepared to 
meet all military emergencies until reenforcements from the United States can 
reasonably be expected. They must, therefore, be organized with the view to 
being self-supporting until the Navy has accomplished its primary mission of 
securing the command of the sea. 

The Army within the territorial limits of the United States is on an entirely 
dUferent basia It may or may not be given an adequate strength in time 
of peace, but it is supported by all of the resources of the Nation. It may 
be increased at the pleasure of Ck)ngress, and it may be reenforced by con- 
siderable forces of citizen soldiery. It follows from these considerations that 
the military establishment of the United States in time of peace should flrst 
provide effective and sufficient garrisons for the political and strategic outposts 
of the United States and that the residue at home should be organized with the 
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view to ultimate expansion into such war forces as national interel 
quire. The essential difference between the forces at home and tlie fo' 
is thus seen to be that they have different capacities with reference tc 
at the outbreak of war. The Army at home is expansible to tlie lii^li 
while the detachments abroad are not expansible at all ia tlie brief 1 
period that marks the first stage of modem war. 

1. The Detachments on Foreign Service:. 

The minimum garrisons required for the maintenance of national 
beyond the limits of the United States are as follows : 

The PhUippinea, — 4 raiments of Infantry at maximum statutory 
(150 men per company), 2 regiments of Cavalry at maximum 
strength (100 men per troop), 2 battalions of Field and Mountain 
(6 batteries), 2 companies of Engineers, 2 companies of Signal troopi 
these a field company), 24 companies of Coast Artillery, 52 companies < 
pine Scouts, 1 ambulance company, 1 field hospital, with detachments xx 
to the Ordnance Department and enlisted men of the Hospital Corps 
with organizations. 

It is the duty of this force to support the authority of the TJnftec 
throughout the archipelago, and in war it must be prepared to hold the i 
of Manila Bay at all costs until our fleet is free to operate in eastern water 
garrison of mobile troops proposed for the Philippines comprises substanti 
same enlisted strength as has been included in the garrison maintained th 
the past few years. It is proposed to increase its economy and effective! 
concentrating the bulk of this garrison in the vicinity of Manila. It 
proposed to maintain organizations permanently or for long i)eriods 
Philippines, thus avoiding the waste of money and loss of efliciency due 
quent changes of station between the islands and the United States, 
recently entire organizations have been shifted; under the new polic 
personnel will gradually be changed as enlistments expire or as the oi 
complete their allotted tours, but the organizations will remain where 
can prepare and train for their peculiar functions in peace and war. 
expense of this garrison has further been reduced by replacing 12 regin 
of Infantry and X^avalry at reduced strength by 6 regiments of Infantry 
Cavalry at the maximum strength authorized by law. This materially red 
the per capita cost of the Philippines garrison and permits the wlthdrawa 
six regiments for use at home or in the other foreign garrisons. 

Oahu. — The maintenance of this naval base is essential to the defense of 
Pacific coast and to securing the full military value of the Panama Canal a 
strategic highway between the two oceans. Pearl Harbor will be cove 
by seacoast fortifications, which are now nearing completion; bot as l 
coast defenses of Pearl Harbor will be unable to prevent hostile landlnp 
the 100 miles of coast which lie beyond the range of their guiw, the securi 
of the Island and of the naval base ultimately depends upon maintaining 
mobile force sufllcient to defeat such hostile forces as may succeed in landli 
at any place on the island. Under conditions of modem warfare we can nt 
coimt with certainty upon reenforcing the peace garrison of the Island after i 
declaration of war or while war is imminent The security of our naval bi» 
in the Pacific therefore demands that the garrison of Oahu must be able to 
hold out at all hazards until our fleet can arrive in ^awaiian watera This 
may be taken as 40 days, assuming that the fleet is not employed on anotber 
mission and that the Panama Canal is open to its use. 

The minimum peace garrison of Oahu is therefore placed as follows: 6ra^ 
ments of Infantry at maximum statutory strength (160 men per company)t 
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1 regiment of Cavalry at maximum statutory strength (100 men per troop), 
o battalions of Field Artillery (9 batteries), 1 company of Engineers, 1 field 
company of Signal troops, 10 companies of Coast Artillery, 1 ambulance com- 
pany, 1> field hospital. 

Plans are being made for the expansion of the Hawaiian National Guard 
and the organization of volunteers from the American population. But the 
foundation of the defense must rest upon trained regulars who are familiar 
with the complicated terrain of the island. Our naval base in the Pacific will 
never be attacked except by troops of the highest skill and training and the 
attack will be made before extemporized troops can be prepared or hardened 
for full military effectiveness. 

Panama. — Upon Its completion, the Panama Canal will be our most Important 
strategic position. By our control of this highway between the two oceans the 
effectiveness of our fleet and our general military power will be enormously 
increased. It is therefore obvious that the unquestioned security of the canal 
Is our most important military problem. The permanent garrison must be 
strong enough to guard the locks and other important works and to prevent 
a naval, attack which under modern conditions may even precede a declaration 
of war. We must therefore be able, even in peace, to man the seacoast guns 
that cover the approach to the canal, and we must have enough mobile troops 
to protect the rear of the forts and to defeat naval raids. A modern fleet can 
land a raiding party of several thousand bluejackets, and such a force landing 
out of range of the seacoast guns could penetrate to some vulnerable part of 
the canal within a few hours. The permanent garrison mu%t therefore include 
a mobile force strong enough to anticipate and defeat naval raids at the 
beginning of hostilities, and to secure the canal until reenforcements can be 
expected from the United States. 

The minimum peace garrison necessary for the defense of the canal is as 
follows: 3 regiments of Infantry at the maximum strength recommended in 
Chapter VI of this report, 1 battalion of Field Artillery (3 batteries), 1 squad- 
ron of Cavalry, 1 signal company, 1 engineer company, 1 ambulance company, 
1 field hospital, 18 companies of Coast Artillery. 

By treaty with the Republic of Panama, this garrison should be given facili- 
ties, in time of peace, to operate beyond the Canal Zone, in order that the troops 
may be properly trained for their special mission and be made familiar with the 
tei't'ain over which they may be called upon to operate in defending the canal. 

Ouantanamo, — ^The policy of the United States contemplates the establish- 
ment of a naval base at Guantanamo. It is most necessary that the garrisons 
of coast artillery and mobile troops necessary for its land defense should be 
determined with the least possible ^delay. 

Alaska. — The present garrison of Alaska comprises 1 regiment of Infantry 
and 2 companies of Signal troops. As troops can be withdrawn from Alaska 
only during a part of the year, this garrison can not be included among the 
troops available for general military purposes. The assignment of one Infantry 
regiment as the garrison for Alaska is not with any idea of the defense of the 
Territory in the event of war, but simply to furnish a police force to quell 
local disorders. 

With the settled conditions that now obtain in the government of Alaska it 
is believed that the time has come to relieve the Army from this police duty and 
that a force of constabulary should be organized and charged with the police 
of the Territory. The two companies of the Signal Corps should also be with- 
drawn and the lines turned over to the proper civil authorities. 

Porto Rico, — The garrison of this Island is the Porto Rico regiment of In- 
fantry, comprising 2 battalions or 8 companies. Its enlisted men are native 
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Porto Blcan& Itt fleld ofBc«ra are detailed from tbe United States Army, and 
Urn captaliiB and lieutenants, some of wtiom are Porto Rlcane, are specially 
eommiaaliMied for this regiment. Tbls regiment migbt serve outside of Porto 
Bioo under certain contingencies, but It can not be considered as available for 
cnwnl military porposes. 

It Is recommended tbat this regiment be completed so as to conform In 
nrsanlzation to the infantry regiment recommended' in this report and tbat 
promotion to tbe grade of major be autiiorlzed for tbe permanent officers of tbe 



g tbrough thU regiment eacli year are a number of trained men. It is 
recommended that two regiments of National Guard be organized in Porto Bico, 
wUcb wltb the regular regiment would form a brigade. The detailed colonel 
of tbe regular regiment should also be given the militia ranlc as brigadier 
fflneml and bo charged, under direction of tbe governor, with the administra- 
tion ftnd training of tbe National Guard of Porto Blco and with tbe command 
of tbe brigade whenever It operates as sucb. 

Tbe followlufc table gives a summary of tbe minimum forces required for 
the maintenance of national Interest In the outlying possessions of the pnited 
States: 
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The following table Klves tbe total numbers of organizations now existing in 
the Army of the United States, tbe total numbers required to meet the mlnt- 
mnm requlremonts of tbe foreign garrlBouB, and the residues tbat will be 
available within the United States after providing tbe minimum requirements 
of tbe foreign garrlsonB: 
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2. SUMMABY OF AOVANTAGES TO BE DSBIVED FROM A SEPARATE ORGANIZATION 

OF THE Detachments on Foreign Service. 

The following advantages will result flrom the organization of the foreign 
garrisons as distinct and separate parts of the Military Establishment : 

1. Simpliflcation of the prohlema of training and administration, — Until 
recently the organizations have been shifted back and forth between home and 
foreign service. There has been in consequence a constant change of function 
and an Incomplete or imperfect adaptation of the shifting units to either 
function. 

2. Simplification of problems of organization. — Under the old system although 
there were distinct kinds of service and an actual separation of the Army 
into parts, yet the difference of function of these parts has not been recognized 
as the basis of organization. The Army has been treated as a homogeneous 
whole, with the same organization at home and abroad. Regiments that have 
been maintained at low strength at home on the theory of expansibility have 
been maintained at the same strength on foreign service, where expansion of 
any kind is impracticable. 

3. Greater economy. — ^ICeeping war strength units permanently on foreign 
service will reduce the per capita cost of the foreign garrisons. The reduction 
in cost for any given foreign garrison is due chiefly to the following causes : 

(a) Economies due to the mMntenance of permanent organizations on foreign 
service. — ^This necessarily results in reduced expenditure for transportation. 
AVith permanent regiments the transportation is limited to that required to 
maintain the desired strength; that is, the# transportation of officers and &i- 
listed men who return to the United States on account of disability or upon 
discharge, or upon tho completion of tlie allotted time of foreign service, and 
the transportation of the officers and men who are sent out to fill vacancies. 
With shifting regiments, in addition to the above-described maintenance travel," 
entire organizations with all personnel and Impedimenta must be transported 
at stated intervals. 

(b) Economdes due to increased enlisted strength in existing organizations. — 
This necessarily results in greatly reduced cost per effective combatant soldier. 
If 900 enlisted men be formed into a new regiment, the pay and allowances of 
additional oflicers and high-priced noncommissioned officers must be considered. 
But if the same number of men be added to organizations already In existence, 
there is no appreciable increase in overhead or administrative expenses, and it 
is only necessary to estimate for the pay and allowances of the privates added. 
In any given garrison the cost of barracks and quarters is determined largely 
by the number of companies. The per capita cost for housing is therefore a 
minimum when the enlisted strength per company is a maximum. 

It is calculated that the annual cost of the proposed garrisons of the Philip- 
pines, Oahu, and Piinama on the {)ermanent war strength basis will be upward 
of $4,000,000 per year less than the cost of garrisons of the same strength 
maintained under the old system of shifting low-strength regiments. Barracks 
and quarters for the proposed garrisons will cost at least $6,000,000 less than 
barracks and quarters for the same enlisted strength organized as at present. 

4. Localization of regiments at horns. — ^As soon as we discontinue the transfer 
of organizations to and from foreign service we may localize the Army at home. 
This will result in further economies and in increased effectiveness. Problems 
of recruitment will be simplified and plans for the expansion of the home Army 
into an effective war force will become more definite. The important problems 
involving the relations of the Regular Army to the citizen soldiery may be 
worked out on a more definite basis and will receive more intelligent attention 
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wlien the functions and duties of the home Army are recognized as distinct 
from those of the detachments abroad. While serving abroad the war prepara- 
tion of officers and men will be for the defense of an important but restricted 
local terrain. While serving at home the war preparation of officers and men 
will be for general military service. 

5. As problems of administration will be simplified so will problems of exec- 
utive policy and legislation. With the Army organized in distinct units, each 
with definite functions, it will be easier for Congress to determine the real 
military needs of the Nation. The complex problem of national defense will 
be simplified by a resolution into several distinct and separate problems, each 
to be met by a separate and distinct military organization. 

III. 

THE LAND FORCES WITHIN THE TERRITORIAL LIMITS OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

1. The Traditional Military Policy of the United States. 

The problem of military organization has two aspects, a dynamic aspect and 
a political aspect. The measure of military force required to meet any given 
emergency is purely dynamic, while the form of military institutions must be 
determined on political grounds, with due regard to national genius and tradi- 
tion. There can be no sound solution of the problem if either of these funda- 
mental aspects be ignored. The miliitary pedant may fail by proposing adequate 
and economical forces under forms that are intolerable to the national genius, 
while the political pedant may propose military systems which lack nothing 
except the necessary element of trained and disciplined military force. The 
practical military statesman must recognize both of these elements of the prob- 
lem. He does not propose impracticable or foreign institutions, but seeks to 
develop the necessary vigor and energy within the familiar institutions that 
have grown with the national life. But the ultimate test is dynamic. In any 
military system the final test is capacity to exert superior military force in time 
to meet any given national emergency. 

It is the traditional policy of the United States that the military establish- 
ment in time of peace is to be a small Regular Army and that .the ultimate 
war force of the Nation is to be a great army of citizen soldiers. This funda- 
mental theory of military organization is sound economically and politically. 
The maintenance of armies in time of peace imposes a heavy financial burden 
on the Nation, and the expenditure for this purpose should be kept at a mini- 
mum consistent with effectiveness for war. But reliance upon citizen soldiers 
Is subject to the limitation that they can not be expected to meet a trained 
enemy until they, too, have been trained. Our history is full of the success of 
the volunteer soldier after he has been trained for war, but it contains no record 
of the successful employment of raw levies for general military purposes. 

It is therefore our most important military problem to devise means for 
preparing great armies of citizen soldiers to meet the emergency of modem war. 
The organization of the Regular Army is but a smaller phase of this problem. 
It is simply the peace nucleus of the greater war army, and its strength and 
organization should always be considered with reference to its relation to the 
greater war force which can not be placed in the field until war is imminent. 
The problem is one of expansion from a small peace force to a great war 
force. Its solution therefore involves the provision of a sufficient peace 
nocleut, the partial organization and training of citizen soldiers in peace, and 
provitlons for prompt and orderly expansion on the outbreak of war* 
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But the practical solution of the problem can not be met by the promulgation 
of a general theory. The Army at any time and place must be strong enough 
to defeat any enemy that may oppose it at that time and place. We are con- 
cerned more with the time required to raise the force of trained troops than 
with their ultimate numbers. If we need 60,000 soldiers in a given terrain 
within 90 days and can only deploy 60,000 soldiers in that time and place, we 
are not prepared for the emergency even if our plans provide for ten times 
that number at some p^iod in the future. Whatever our military institutions 
may be, we must recognize the fundamental facts that victory is the reward 
of superior force, that modem wars are short and decisive, and that trained 
armies alone can defeat trained armies. 

2. The Time Required to Raise Armies. 

The time required for the training of extemporized armies depends largely 
on the presence or absence of trained instructors. If there be a corps of 
trained officers and noncommissioned officers and a tested organization of 
higher units with trained leaders and staff officers, the problem of training is 
limited to the training of the private soldier. This can be accomplished in a 
relatively short time, and under such conditions if arms and equipment are 
available a respectable army can be formed within six months. But where 
the leaders themselves are untrained and where officers and men must alike 
stumble toward efficiency without intelligent guidance, the formation of an 
efficient army is a question of years. Indeed, such a force can not become an 
army at all within the period of duration of modern war. As the American 
War of 1861-1865 presents the singular phenomenon of two extemporized 
armies gradually developing while in conflict with each other, it is a most 
remarkable record of the evolution of such forces, In th^ conflicts of 1861 both 
officers and men were untrained for the duties demanded of them. Even the 
companies were imperfectly organized as units of- the regiment, and the lack 
of cohesion was still more apparent in the higher units. Bull Run disorganized 
both armies. One was demoralized by defeat and the other by victory. By 
1862 effective regiments, brigades, and divisions had come into being, but the 
conduct and leading of higher units as a rule was still imperfect. It was not 
until 1863 that the armies confronted each other as complete and effective 
military teams. But even in the early stages of the war the influence of trained 
and able leaders was apparent. The time required to make an effective soldier 
depends very largely on the organization in which the recruit is enrolled. The 
recruit of 1861 could not become a good private until his captain became a good 
captain, but the recruit of 1863 was absorbed in a team already trained, and 
therefore became a trained soldier in a few months of active service. But while 
the history of the Civil War is instructive as a record of military evolution it 
can not be invoked as a guide of military policy, for we can count upon it that 
in our career as a world power no serious competitor will ever oppose us with 
extemporized armies. 

In view of these considerations it is obvious that the citizen soldier must 
have some training in peace if he is to be effective in the sudden crisis of mod- 
em war. The organization in which he is to serve must exist and function in 
time of peace, and in view of the limited time available for training it should 
be a fundamental principle of American policy that no officer should be in- 
trusted with the leadership of American soldiers who has not prepared himself 
for that responsibility in time of peace. The American soldier, whether regular 
or volunteer, is entitled to trained leadership in war. 

It will never be possible for citizen soldiers to acquire thorough military 
training and experience in time of peace. Their training and hardening must 
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therefore be determined by Its relation to tbe larger force. It must form a 
definite model for the organization and expansion of the great war Army, and 
it must also be prepared to meet sndden and special emergencies which can 
not be met by the Army of citizen soldiery. Some of the special functions of 
the Regular Army are Indicated below : • 

1. The peace garrisons of the foreign possessions of the United States mnst 
be detachments of the Regnlar Army. 

2. The peace garrisons of our fortified harbors and naval bases with a suffi- 
cient nucleus of the mobile army elements of coast defense must be regular 
troops, definitely organized in time of peace. 

8. The peace establishment of the Regular Army must be sufficient to prevent 
naval raids, which under modem conditions may precede a declaration of war. 
A successful raid of this character may determine the Initiative by giving the 
enemy a convenient base for future operations. 

4. The Regular Army must form a mobile reserve prepared to reenforoe the 
foreign garrisons during periods of insurrection and disorder. 

5. The Regular Army must be prepared to furnish expeditionary forces for 
minor wars or for the occupation of foreign territory where treaty rights or 
fundamental national policies are threatened. 

6. The Regular Army must be prepared to cooperate with the Navy In the 
formation of Joint expeditions in support of the foreign interests of the United 
States and for the protection of American citizens abroad. 

7. At the outbreak of war regular forces should be concentrated and ready 
to seize opportunities for important initial successes. Such opportunities will 
frequently be offered before the mobilization of the Army of citizen soldiers can 
be completed. 

8. At the outbreak of war special regular detachments should be ready to 
seize Important strategic positions before they can be occupied or adequately 
defended by the enemy and before the concentration of the Army of citizen 
soldiers Is complete^ Initial operations of this kind, such as seizing the cross- 
Ings of a river frontier or a port of embarkation, frequently determine the future 
conduct of war and assure an early decision. Capacity to take the Initiative 
with an effective force Is the best preventive of war. 

0. By its definite organization In, peace the Regular Army becomes the 
nucleus of the greater war Army. By Its peace practice. Its varied experience 
on foreign service, and its participation in expeditions, the Regular Army be-' 
comes the experimental model of the Volunteer Army. It solves practical prob- 
lems of equipment, armament, and supply, and makes its technical experience In 
these matters available for the larger force which is normally absorbed In peace- 
ful occupations. It makes our war problem one of definite and orderly expan- 
sion instead of the vastly more difficult problem of extemporization. 

10. The Regular Army will famish a school of military theory and practice 
and will develop officers with special equipment and training for the higher 
staff duties in war. 

U. Through its professional schools and Qeneral Staff the Regular Army will 
develop the unified military doctrine and policy which must permeate the 
entire National Army if It is to succeed in war. 

12. Through Its administrative and supply departments the Regular Army 
In peace will prepare in advance for the equipment, transportation, and supply 
of the great war Army of the Nation. 

5. Employment of Regulars and Citizen Soldibbs in Gbeat Bbitain. 

The land forces of Great Britain have been completely reorganized as a re- 
sult of the experience of the Boer War. As the English system is based on the 
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same principle of voluntary service as our own, and as her military establiab- 
ment comprises, a regular army for expeditionary purposes and a home defoise 
army of citizen soldiery, it may be Interesting to obsarve her solution of the 
problem of the mutual relations of the two forces. The British Army comprises 
the army in India and the colonies and the army at home. The latter is divided 
into the exx)editionary force composed of regulars, and^the territorial army 
composed of citizen soldiers. Both forces have appropriate reserves designed 
to raise their peace establishments to war strength and to replace wastage at 
the outbreak of war. 

The expeditionary force comprises 6 infantry divisions- and 4 cavalry bri- 
gades. Its function is to furnish immediate reenf orcement to any of the foreign 
garrisons, to form expeditions in the conduct of small wars, and, at the out- 
break of a great war, to form the strategic striking force by means of which 
Great Britain will profit by her naval ciHnmand of the sea. The territorial 
army is composed of 14 infantry divisions and 14 cavalry brigades. It is com- 
posed entirely of citizen soldiers who enlist for four years and who have about 
the same amount of annual training as the best of our National Guard organiza- 
tions. 

Each division of either force comprises about 12,000 Infantry with from 54 
to 70 guns, about 320 divisional cavalry with engineers, sanitary units, and other 
special troops. Each cavalry brigade comprises about 1,500 sabers. 

The territorial army is definitely organized in division districts and each of 
these districts contains an infantry division and a cavalry brigade. The men 
of the expeditionary force and their reserves are subject to service at any place 
where it may be necessary to send them in war. The divisions of the terri- 
torial army are primarily for home defense and can not be ordered out of the 
United Kingdom, though individual officers and men and particular organiza- 
tions may volunteer for active service abroad. In this respect the mission of 
the British territorial army is more restricted than that of our citizen soldiery. 
The general limitation of the territorial army to home defense is possible be- 
cause the United Kingdom has no land frontiers. The strategic position of 
the United States is different in this respect. Our citizen soldiery must be ready 
to expand the war Army for offensive operations, especially if an enemy should 
threaten us from either of our land frontiers. 

The British territorial army is to be called out at the outbreak of war, 
and through the preponderance of the British fleet it Is expected that the 
force will have time to complete its training in the interval between mobili- 
zation and actual contact with the enemy. It will be ready for defensive 
operations almost immediately, and it is estimated by the army authorities 
that it will be effective for general military purposes in about six months 
after mobilization. The officers of the territorial army, like the enlisted men, 
are citizen soldiers. Each regiment and artillery brigade, however, has a per- 
manent routine staff consisting of an officer and instructor sergeants detailed 
from the regular forces. Each division district is commanded and inspected 
by a general officer and staff of two officers from the regular establishment. 
The permanent divisional staff keeps in touch with the progress of imperial war 
plans and is prepared at any moment to mobilize the division and place it in 
its allotted position in any particular military situation. This is in the interest 
of decentralization. The British war office thus deals with a limited number 
of divisions. Each division headquarters deals with the component units of its 
division. To concentrate a complete field army of regulars and volunteers at 
any threatened point on the British coast, it would only be necessary to send 
one brief telegram to each of three or four division commanders. Each division 
conunander could simply issue orders already prepared by his staff, for details 
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of mobilization, concentration, supply, and transportation are always kept up 
to date by the permanent regular staff of the divisions. The advantage of 
such simplicity is obvioua Under our centralized system, instead of three 
or four units to deal with in cases of this kind, there would be a hundred 
or more units to deal with, a hundred or more telegrams to write, a hundred 
of more transportation and supply problems to solve, and all this at a time 
of diplomatic and political stress. 

The simplicity of the British system is based on the fact that both regulars 
and citizoi soldiers are organized in divisions in time of peace. ESach division 
is simply a little army complete in itself, and the whole army or any given 
field army is simply an aggr^ation of divisions. The war office does not 
deal with all of the multitudinous units that comprise the force. An order 
to one division commander is an order to all of the component units of his 
division. Under this system the absolute minimum is left to extemporization. 
The citizen soldiers of Great Britain have a definite place in a machine which 
is as definitely organized as the regular army. With us the whole system 
must be extemporized. With us the Regular Army as well as the Volunteer 
Army is a complex of units without permanent grouping. 

6. The Joint Use of Regulabs and Citizen Soldiery. 

In the defense of Great Britain regular divisions and territorial divisions 
will be combined in field armies for Joint action. Any group of two or more 
divisions will form a field army. This permits the two forces to cooperate 
fully in the national defense and yet bases the ultimate grouping of the divi- 
sions on the undoubted differences of function of the two forces. This Is 
IK)inted out because a different theory of organization has been proposed In 
this country, based on the idea of mixing regular troops and citizen soldiery 
in the same divisions. It has been proposed to form divisions comprising two 
brigades of Regulars and one brigade of citizen soldiers or one brigade of 
Regulars and two brigades of citizen soldiers, with various other combinations 
of these two classes of troops. A slight consideration will show the funda- 
mental defects of this system. 

In the first place, regular troops may and frequently will be dispatched on 
special missions before the citizen soldiery is called out If the normal divi- 
sion organization includes both classes of forces, every time the regular troops 
are detached to perform their special functions one or more of the divisions 
of the normal organization will be disrupted. Again, while trained volunteers 
will be fully effective in war. It can not be disputed that at the outbreak of \*^ar 
regular troops will have more training, greater endurance, and therefore higher 
maneuvering velocity. But a division Is a fundamental army unit. If the regu- 
lars are formed in separate divisions, we will have a small force with the 
endurance and velocity necessary for the sudden strategic enterprises which de- 
termine the initiative in war. These divisions can move at once and may even 
be put In a favorable Initial position for striking a blow at the very outbreak 
of war. They can be quietly concentrated in many cases before diplomatic and 
political conditions Justify the calling out the National Guard ©r volunteers. 
But If these forces are the component parts of mixed divisions they can not 
move as divisions at all, until the citizen soldier contingents of the divisions 
are embodied, and when they do move, the velocity and endurance of the 
mixed divisions will be determined by the condition of their newly mobilized ele- 
ments. Under such an organization It will be Impossible to utilize the special 
qualities of the highly trained nucleus, except at the expense of disrupting the 
normal organization at the very outbreak of war* 
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It Is preflnmed that the main reason for saggesting the placing of regiments 
of citizen soldiery In brigades with regular regiments, or the placing of citizen 
soldier brigades in divisions with regular brigades, is to give raw troops the 
example of trained troops on the march and in battle. This will undoubtedly 
be an advantage in special cases, but it should not be made the basis of per- 
manent organization. It should be our policy to develop our citizen soldiers in 
peace, so that they will no longer be raw troops when they meet the en«ny. 
But the acceptance of this policy will not preclude the adoption of special 
measures to meet special occasions where raw troops must be employed to the 
best advantage. Even on the defensive, where untrained troops have always 
shown to the best advantage, it would seem that regular troops should not be 
completely dispersed in the trenches, but should be used as a reserve to re- 
pulse the main attack or to make an offensive counterstroke if an opportunity 
offers. Jackson's troops at New Orleans were able to hold an intrenched posi- 
tion with protected flanks, but he had no troops with sufficient organization or 
training to complete the victory by a vigorous pursuit of the defeated enemy. 

We may therefore accept the following general principles as the basis of 
correct organization of our mobile forces : 

1. The mobile elements of the Regular Army should have a divisional organi- 
zation in time of peace. This requires that it be organized in tactical divisions, 
even if these divisions be incomplete and insufficient in number. Even a small 
army should be correctly organized as an army. 

2. Every effort should be made to give a divisional organization to the organ- 
ized citizen soldiery in time of peace. If our citizen soldiers ever go to war, 
they must be organized into divisions before they can be employed effectively 
against the enemy. In order to employ them promptly, every possible detail of 
this organization should be settled in time of peace. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to reenforce the Regular Army and the 
National Guard by volunteer organizations, it is important that they should 
be prepared for effective service in the minimum of time. This requires that 
they be formed by trained officers acting under prearranged plans. . It is be- 
lieved that this can best be accomplished by forming the new organizations as 
United States Volunteers under a national volunteer law like that proposed in 
S. 2518, known as the du Pont bill. (A copy of this bill, with a memorandum 
by Senator du Pont on the history of the volunteer forces, is appended to this 
report as Exhibit I.) 

So long as our National Guard is organized under the militia clause of the 
Constitution it will be impracticable to provide Federal division commanders In 
time of peace. But under the power to organize and inspect the militia it 
would seem feasible to organize definite districts, to encourage the formation 
of the necessary units, and to give each division an inspection staff, through 
which the war preparation can be kept up in peace. 

Each division district should contain a complete division and all of the plans 
for its mobilization, supply,^ and concentration should be prepared in peace and 
continually corrected to date. This can only be accomplished by assigning 
trained officers to arrange the details of organization under the supervision of 
the General Staff, which is intrusted by law with plans for war. Under present 

^The supply-depot system should be extended so that the materiel and equipment 
necessary to equip any organization to war strength would be centrally stored within 
the division district. Requisitions should be filled from these depots and the stores 
issued replaced, so that a minimum of deterioration would result The ideal condition 
would be to have this additional war equipment actually in the hands of organizations, 
but this can not be accomplished generally with the National Quard nntU adequate 
•torage facilities have been supplied. 
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conditions it would be necessary to organize the fundamental war units after 
mobilization. The War College can and has prepared plans for such mobilisa- 
tion, but in the absence of a definite policy embodied in the law there is no 
assurance that such plans can be carried into effect. Solid and stable arrange* 
ments for mobilization can not be based on a hypothetical policy. Until there 
is a legalized system our actual mobilization will depend upon political condi- 
tions 'at the time of the crisis. Gaps in our legislation will be filled in haste 
and no human agency will be able to predict what the law will be. Our tradi- 
tional theory of a small Regular Army and a great war army of citizen soldiers 
is not yet embodied as a definite institution. The mobilization of our citlz^ 
soldiery to-day would not result in a well-knit national army. It would be an 
uncoordinated army of 50 allies, with all of the inherent weaknesses of allied 
forces, emphasized by the unusual number of the allies. 

A more detailed discussion of the national citizen soldiery will be presented 
in Chapter IX, after a consideration of the organization and distribution of the 
regular forces. 

IV. 

THE PEACE ADMINISTRATION OF THE REGULAR LAND FORCES. 

1. Relations Between the Coast Abtillebt and the Mobile Abmy. 

The land forces of the United States are divided into two distinct parts, 
the Coast Artillery and tbe Mobile Army. The coast fortifications are local in 
character and are designed to protect important seaports from direct naval 
attacks and naval raids, to prohibit hostile landings at particular places, to 
secure our naval bases in the absence of the fieet, to prohibit the use of certain 
harbors and waters as bases for naval operations against us, to secure safe 
havens for our vessels, and to release our fleet for offensive operations. The in- 
fluence of coast fortifications is limited to the areas within the range of their 
guns, and while they must be recognized as of supreme importance, within the 
scope of their proper functions, it must not be supposed that they have any 
power to prevent invasion if we should lose command of the sea. The total 
length of our coast line is enormous, and the stretches covered by harbor de- 
fenses are and must remain very small compared with the unprotected in- 
tervals that lie between them. If we should lose the command of the sea an 
invader would simply land in one of these intervals. It therefore follows that 
our ultimate defense depends upon defeating a mobile army of invasion, and 
this can be done only by having a mobile army prepared to operate in any 
possible theater of war. The complete defense of our coasts is therefore a 
problem of cooperation between coast artillery and mobile forces. 

2. Essential Diffebenc;es Affecting the Administration of Coast Abtillebt 

AND the Mobile Abmy in Peace and Wab. 

The general relations between the coast fortresses and the mobile troops have 
already been indicated. Their essential difference lies in the fact that the 
Coast Artillery is local and will remain local both in peace and in war. The 
mobile forces, however, will not be confined to a definite territory. They 
occupy peace stations for purposes of training, but it can never be predicted 
in what theater of war they may be employed. The coast batteries that covet 
the entrance to New York Harbor will remain in their present positions in any 
contingencies, but the mobile forces that may be stationed in the vicinity of 
New Tork may be employed at any place within the sphere oj^ national Interest. 
62132"— WAB 1912— VOL 1 6 
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with the territorial functions,, such as the care of posts and supply, and should 
continue to perforin those functions after the troops have gone into the fl^d. 

It is a matter of no little inconvenience that the word "division" is ren- 
dered ambiguous in our service by being applied to two entirely distinct things. 
In all languages the name '' division " is applied to a force of all arms which is 
the fundamental mobile army unit. The word is used in this sense with us, 
and it is also applied to the territorial areas into which it has been considered 
convenient to divide the country for purpose of military administration.. It 
would be in the interest of clearness to find some means of avoiding this am- 
biguity, and for this purpose it is recommended that the term ** division " be 
restricted in the future to the tactical unit of that name ; that the term " de- 
partment" be applied to the present territorial "divisions," and to all other 
independent territorial commands, and that brigadier generals be assigned to 
the comman<^ of brigades of mobile troops or of Coast Artillery Inspections. 

3. The Distbibution of the Mobile Abmt and Its Relation to Tactical 
Obganization and Administration. The Policy of Seobegation as Out- 
lined by the Secbetaby of Wab. 

The complete development of a tactical organization of the mobile army 
must depend upon a gradual correction of its present dispersion. The policy 
of the War Department with reference to this important question is given in 
the following extracts frpm the letter of the Secretary of War in reply to 
House resolution 343, second session Sixty-second Congress (H. B. Doc. 
No. 490) : 

If the mobile army is to be efficient, its distribution must meet the following 
requirements : 

1. It must be favorable for the tactical training of the three arms combined 
(Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery). 

2. It must be favorable for the rapid concentration of the Army upon our 
northern or southern frontier or upon our eastern or western seaboard. 

3. It must favor the best use of the Army as a model for the general military 
training of the National Guard. 

4. It must favor the use of the Regular Army as a nucleus for the war organi- 
zation of the National Guard and such volunteer forces as Congress may 
auUiorize to meet any possible military emergency. 

5. The distribution must favor economical administration with the view of 
developing the maximum return for the money appropriated for military 
purposes. 

6. The distribution must, permit a peace organization which will also be 
effective in war ; that is, an organization which will permit a prompt expanson 
in time of war by means of a system of reserves. 

These requirements can best be met by correcting the present dispersion of 
the mobile army. The mobile army is now scattered in 49 posts. It should 
be segregated into detachments of all arms, each of which can be readily 
assembled for team training by reasonable marches of concentration. Each of 
the several tactical groups should be stationed in the vicinity of strategic 
centers where facilities are favorable for transportation, administration, and 
supply. Tlie exact location of these centers should depend upon a careful 
study of many considerations, but they may be approximately indicated as 
follows : 

1. Two, and possibly three, groups on the line between the St. Lawrence and 
Atlanta, covering the Atlantic seaboard. 

2. Two, and possibly three, groups on the line between Puget Sound and Los 
Angeles, covering the Pacific seaboard. 

3. At least two groups between the Great Lalses and the Rio Grande serving 
as first reserves for either seaboard and as nuclei for the development of the 
National Guard and volunteer forces to be organized in the interior of the 
continent. 

The number of groups to be organized is primarily restricted by the total 
strength of the mobile army. No group should contain less than a brigade 
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of Infantry, with a proper proportion of Cavalry, Field ArtiUery, and special 
troops, and at least one group should contain a full tactical dlTislon. Proper 
tactical training demands the combined use of the three arma^ and tliis can 
be secured only by massing the troops of each group in a single post or in 
several posts within marching distance of a common center. Without such 
concentration Joint training can not be secured except at heavy expense for 
transportation. In addition to these detachments of all anns, there should be 
at least two independent Cavalry brigades. 

A study of the question indicates that the stationing of our present mobile 
Army in more than eight or possibly nine such groups would be inconsistent 
with the demands of maximum economy and tactical efficiency. 

The solution of this problem is apparently complicated by the fact that the 
posts now occupied by the mobile army represent a large investment which must 
be abandoned if an efficient plant is to be established. But while most of the 
posts now occupied have lost their military value, the national military reser- 
vations have acquired a great value as real estate. As a business proposition 
it should be possible to refund the investment and largely finance the reloca- 
tion of the Army from the proceeds of the sale of the real estate which is no 
longer needed for military purposes. The project would be similar in many 
respects to the Reclamation Service as now established by Congress^ In that 
service a fund is formed from the proceeds of the sale of certain public lands, 
and from this fund certain approved projects are successively executed under 
general rules prescribed by Congress. 

It is believed that the Army can in this way be sci^itifically distributed at 
an expense little if any in excess of the proceeds of the sales of the properties 
to be abandoned. 

Studies at the War College indicate that if the present mobile army were 
concentrated in eight posts, its cost would be reduced by about $5,500,000 i)er 
annum. In six years this saving would pay for the new quartering of the 
mobile army, even if nothing could be realized from the sale of real estate no 
longer needed. 

But in applying the principles outlined above so many practical difficulties 
must be encountered that the solution for any particular group of posts can 
not be stated dogmatically. In a region where there are now several widely 
scattered posts it is obvious that maximum economy and efficiency will be 
attained when all of the troops in the region are so concentrated that the 
entire command can be assembled by marching, and without the expense in- 
cident to rail transportation. But the actual plans for accomplishing such 
concentration should rest upon a careful and separate study of each region, 
with the view of ascertaining the best location in the particular region, and the 
extent to which existing posts can be retained without prejudice to the broader 
economic and military interests of the Government. While there may be 
decided practical limitations upon efforts to perfect the distribution of the 
present force, much can be accomplished by recognizing sound principles in 
malting future locations. In the gradual development of the mobile army a 
station now occupied by an isolated regiment may ultimately become one of 
a group occupied by a force of all arms. Where such a post is favorably 
located strategically, the tactical isolation may thus be economically corrected 
by the expansion of existing plant instead of by relocation. 

The problem is thus seen to be one of great complexity, but the ultimate seda- 
tion is clearly indicated. Whether the mobile army be increased or not, It 
should gradually be segregated into tactical groups, each group containing a 
force of all arms or a Cavalry brigade. The loci of the several groups should be 
carefully worked out In conformity with the general policy of placing the 
force so that it can be promptly employed upon either seaboard or upon 
either the northern or the southern land frontier of the country. But the 
I)resent faulty distribution can not be corrected at once. New stations must 
be provided before old stations can be abandoned, but future changes should 
always be made with the view of the gradual formation of proper tactical 
commands. 
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4. A Pbofosed Oboanization fob the Peace Administbation of the Regulab 

Land Fobces. 

The three territorial divisions under which the Army is now administered 
conform to the three main strategic regions referred to in the letter of the 
Secretary of War. Each of these territorial areas contains a proportion 
of mobile troops, and In each of them the forces are widely dispersed. Under 
the general policy of concentration these forces will ultimately be segregated 
into two or more centers in each strategic region, and the troops of the 
several centers when assembled will constitute the nucleus of a tactical 
division and one or more Cavalry brigades. The peace organization of the 
mobile army should be based on these general strate^c principles. 

The mobile troops in the three main geographical regions should be organized 
as distinct mobile commands, and In such future increases of the mobile army 
as Congress may authorize it should be the national policy successively to ex- 
pand the nuclear divisions into complete tactical divisions. Thus in due time 
a complete tactical division and one or more Cavalry brigades may be provided 
for each of three main strategic regions and thereafter further expansion 
should be with the view of dividing the central region into two such territorial 
regions, so that complete tactical divisions each with proper extra-divisional 
troops, will eventually cover the northern and southern land frontiers and the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Having in mind the distinct functions of the mobile forces and the seacoast 
fortifications, the following peace organization of tbie regular land forces is 
recommended : 

eastebn depabtment. 

This department conforms to the present Eastern Division. Within this 
area the mobile troops will constitute the nucleus of the first tactical division, 
with a Cavalry brigade and certain other extra-divisional troops of the mobile 
army considered as an expeditionary force. The Coast Artillery within the 
department should be organized as two Coast Artillery Inspections, as follows : 
1. The North Atlantic Inspection, comprising the Coast Artillery districts from 
Maine to the Delaware River, both inclusive. 2. The South Atlantic Inspec- 
tion, comprising the Coast Artillery districts from the Delaware River, ex- 
clusive, to Texas, inclusive. 

centbai* dkpabtment. 

This department conforms to the present Central Division. Within this 
area the mobile troops will constitute the nucleus of the second tactical 
division, with two or more Cavalry brigades and certain other extra-divisional 
troops of the mobile army regarded as an expeditionary force. 

» 

WESTEBN DBPABTMENT. 

This department conforms to the present Western Division. Within this 
area the mobile troops will constitute the nucleus of the third tactical division, 
with certain extra-divisional troops of the mobile army regarded as an ex- 
peditionary force. The Coast Artillery within the department should be 
organized as the Pacific Inspection, comprising the Coast Artillery districts 
from Washington to California, both inclusive. 

THE FOBEIQN commands. 

The Philippines Department, comprising all the troops serving within the 
Philippinea 
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T7^ H<HDaiia/n Department, comprising all the troops serving within the 
Hawaiian Islands. At present this is a department of the western division, 
but its special functions make It properly a separate command. 

The Panama Department, comprising all the troops serving within the Canal 
Zone. This, too, will be a separate command in war and to tie it to a territorial 
command within the United States would simply produce confusion by provid- 
ing a peace organization which must be disrupted in war time. It is and must 
remain a distinct command strategically. 

ar^e Porto Rico Regiment, — ^The Porto Rico Regiment is now a part of the 
Department of the East, but this affiliation can not continue in war. The 
Isolation of this garrison requires the formation of a separate administration 
for it, but the small size of the garrison does not appear to justify the estab- 
lishment of a separate department The permanent administration of the Porto 
Rico garrison and its relation to the home forces is a problem that awaits 
further study. For the present it will probably be necessary to leave it attached 
to the proposed Eastern Department. 

6. The Difficulty of Secubinq a Tactical Organization in Peace, as Illus- 

TBATEO BY THE ACTUAL DiSTBIBUTION OF THE TbOOPS IN THE PRESENT CENTRAL 

Division. 

The practical difficulties involved In providing a definite tactical organiza- 
tion in peace can be illustrated by considering the peace administration of the 
mobile forces now serving in the Central Division. 

The troops in the Central Division were as follows, February 20, 1912 : * 9 
regiments of Infantry, 1 regiment of Mountain Artillery, 1 regiment Horse Artil- 
lery, 1^ regiments of Light Artillery, 6 regiments of Cavalry, 1 battalion of 
Engineers (1 company present, 8 companies under orders to join), 2 field 
companies Signal troops, 2 technical companies Signal troops, 1 field hospital, 
2 ambulance companies. 

It will be observed that the command comprised 1 Infantry division, substan- 
tially complete, and 2 Cavalry brigades. The tactical organization of these 
units would be as follows : 

The Infantry Division, 

8 brigades of Infantry, 3 regiments each. 

1 brigade of Artillery, 1^ regiments Light and 1 regiment Mountain. 

1 regiment of divisional Cavalry. 

1 battalion of Engineers, 4 companies. 

2 field companies Signal troops. 
1 field hospital. 

1 ambulance company. 

The First Cavalry Brigfide. 

8 regiments of Cavalry. 

1 battalion of Horse Artillery. 

The Second Cavalry Brigade. 

2 regiments of Cavalry. 

1 battalion of Horse Artillery. 

If these forces should remain in the central territorial region they would 
ultimately, under the policy proposed by the Secretary of .War, be concentrated 



1 This strength is subject to change, as ultimately some of these organliatlons will be 
sent to Panama or Oaho. 
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in ^ few Closely allied groups of stations, as follows : 3 Infantry brigade com 
mands, each command comprising a full Infantry brigade and a detachment of 
divisional Field Artillery and Cavalry; 2 Cavalry brigade commands, each 
command comprising two or more regiments of Cavalry with one or more 
batteries of Horse Artillery. 

The bulk of the divisional Artillery could be distributed among the brigade 
commands or could be concentrated at some place lllse Fort Sill, where ex- 
perimental Artillery practice would be practicable. The Engineers, Sanitary 
troops, Signal troops, and other auxiliaries would be attached to groups where 
most convenient. 

It is obvious that with this arrangement there would be a maximum 
economy of administration and maximum facilities for training. It is also 
obvious that under such an arrangement the division and cavalry brigades 
would be most promptly available for war or for expeditionary purposea 
The territorial commander in his peace administration would be con- 
cerned with 6 or 7 stations instead of 22 stations, as at present. All of the 
troops could be concentrated for active service with a minimum of friction 
and all would be prepared for such service by their peace training. The 
Infantry division, when assembled, would assemble under the general officers 
who had trained the brigades in peace, and the Cavalry brigades would be 
definite organizations In peace and war. 

But while the advantages of this organization are obvious it can serve as 
little more than a goal of future policy, for under actual conditions the troops 
are not only dispersed, but are so mixed that not even a reenforced brigade 
can be assembled without splitting up the peace organization and then ex- 
temporizing a new command. The situation becomes apparent upon an ex- 
amination of the actual peace organization which follows : 

6. The Present Subdivision of Commands in the Central Tebbitobial 

Division. 

On February 20, 1912, the mobile troops of the Central Division were sub- 
divided for command as follows:. 

The Department of the Lakes. — 4J regiments of Infantry, 1 battery of Field 
Artillery, 1 squadron of Cavalry. 

These troops are scattered in 6 posts extending from Michigan to North 
Dakota. 

The Department of the Missouri. — 2 regiments of Infantry (each regiment 
lacked 1 battalion, which was stationed in some other department), 2 regiments 
of Cavalry ; 1 field company, signal troops ; 2 technical companies, signal troops. 

These troops are scattered in 6 posts, extending from Iowa to Wyoming. 

The Department of Texas. — li regiments of Infantry; IJ regiments of Cav- 
alry; 1 regiment of Field Artillery (less 1 battalion); 1 regiment of Field 
Artillery (less 1 battery). 

These troops are scattered in 6 posts, extending from Arkansas to New 
Mexico. 

Brigade Post No. 1 (Fort D. A. Russell). — 1 regiment of Infantry; 1 regi- 
ment of Cavalry; 1 regiment of Mountain Artillery; 1 field company, signal 
troops ; 1 field hospital ; 1 ambulance company. 

Brigade Post No, 2 (Fort Riley). — 1 regiment of Cavalry; 1 regiment of 
Horse Artillery. 

Brigade Post No. S (Fort Leavenworth). — 1 regiment of Infantry; 1 squadron 
of Cavalry; 1 battalion of Engineers (1 comxiany present, the other 3 en route 
to Join) ; 1 ambulance company. 
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Each of the above detachments Is to be commanded by a brigadier & 
bat it will be observed that not a single detachment is the appropriate con 
for an officer of that rank. An Infantry brigade could be formed, in tl 
partment of the Lakes, but if it should go to the front under the- depai 
commander there would be a residue of li regiments of Infantry, 1 sqv 
of Cavalry, and 1 battery of Field Artillery left in the department witl 
department commander. To form a second Infantry brigade anotJier d 
ment commander would leave his command, but in this case it would be ; 
sary to disrupt 2 or more of the peace commands in order to find I 
brigade. 

Under the pres^it policy of administration by territorial divisions a 
ministration is concentrated in the hands of the division commander an 
department commanders have been restricted to the tactical supervisioi 
instruction of the troops assigned to them. This is undoubtedly a step 1 
right direction, for the difficulties of mobilization above indicated w^ou 
greatly Increased if each of the brigadier generals were absorbed, as former 
purely administrative duties. The assignment of tactical duties to brig 
generals is sound in principle and conforms to the practice of all well-orgai 
armies. But, in order to secure the desired advantages, it is essential tba 
brigadier general be assigned an appropriate command and one that he will 
tinue to command In the field. If he be assigned such a command he will 
pare it for war and the relation between the leader and troops will be ei 
lished in peace. But to give him a command that can not approximate to 
conditions, one in fact that must be disrupted on mobilization, is not a 
toward sound organization. 

An examination of the subdivision of command in the Central Divi 
will show that the present organization does not meet the required condlti 
The Department of the Missouri comprises four battalions of Infantry and 
full regiments of Cavalry. No military situation is conceivable that would ( 
tinue this affiliation in war. It is not a brigade, because it is not homogene* 
A brigadier general's proper command is a brigade of his own arm. If s 
a brigade is together, he can command it and instruct it to great advanti 
But even if it be dispersed he can at least inspect it, supervise its instructi 
and prepare the plans for its mobilization and concentration. The only th 
definite that can be said of the force under the commander of the Departm* 
of the Missouri is that the peace-command unit will cease to exist when ^ 
comes. It is an organization without tactical stability, and it is not even 
proper inspection unit for a brigadier general. A Cavalry brigadier g«ieral 
the proper tactical inspector and instructor of a Cavalry brigade, and an ) 
fantry brigadier general is the proper tactical inspector and instructor of; 
Infantry brigade. 

7. A Plan of Tactical Organization and Administration Adapted to ti 

Present Dispersion of the Mobile Army. 

Under the policy of concentration proposed by the Secretary of War the coi 
mands will ultimately be segregated so that they can be administered tacticall; 
but the practical question is to find some method of administration that willpr 
serve a logical tactical organization during the period of transition, The Infintr 
division and the two Cavalry brigades in the Central Division should be tactics 
entities, even if they are dispersed and mixed. There should be some mtfn 
of forming an organization in which the several brigades can have the gnldanc 
and supervision of their appropriate commanders in time of peace. The sola 
tion seems to lie in a recognition of the fact that the territorial region*' 
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tually contains tliree Infantry brigades* two Cavalry brigades, and one Field 
Artillery brigade. Here are the proper commands, or Inspection districts, for 
six brigadier generals, tliree of Infantry, two of Cayalry, and one of Field 
Artillery. It is impracticable to segregate the six brigades immediately, but it 
is not impracticable to make each brigadier general the inspector and tactical 
supervisor of a brigade of his own arm. The territorial region now com- 
prises precisely that number of brigade commanders, but not one of these 
brigade commanders is identified with a logical brigade unit 

The administration of the several posts is already in the hands of the terri- 
torial commander. The brigadier generals have become tactical inspectors, but 
are apportioned by geographical areas, and without refer^ice to the composi- 
tion of the troops under them. It would seem that a real tactical administra- 
tion could be accomplished in the following manner : 

1. Let each post be considered as a detachment directly under the territorial 
oommander. This meets all administrative requirements. 

2. Let the troops of the several arms be formed into brigades with a 
brigadier general or colonel of the proper arm assigned as the inspector of 
each brigade. While the brigade remains dispersed in several posts the bzl- 
gade commander inE^)ects it, supervises its tactical instruction under the orders 
of the territorial commander, and prepares to lead it into the field if it is called 
out for expeditionary purposes. As soon as the brigade is actually assembled 
under the policy of concentration, the brigade C(Hnmander will be stationed 
with it, but during the transition he wiU at least keep the unit formed as an 
organized tactical entity. 

3. The number of brigades should be determiaed by the number of regiments 
and not by the number of available brigadi^ generals. If not enough general 
officers are provided, the senior colonel of the brigade should perform the func- 
tion of brigade Inspector. 

4. The organization of the staff of the territorial command should be based on 
a recognlticm of the separateness of the territorial and tactical functions of 
the commander. As a territorial commander he is concerned with posts, 
reservations, administrations, and supply. As a tactical commander he is 
concerned with the constituent brigades and special units of his command. 
One function is territorial and fixed, the other Is mobile and goes with troops. 

5. In the mobile army, the assignment of regiments to brigades for purposes 
of tactical supervision and Inspection should supersede the present territorial 
departments. They are no longer necessary for administrative purposes, and as 
inspection districts they are illogical because they do not include logical tactical 
commands. 

6. The only necessary territorial unit is the department proposed herein as a 
substitute for the "territorial division." The brigade commanders are the 
tactical assistants of this territorial commander. If a special tactical situ- 
ation develops within a territorial command such as the recent crisis along 
ihe Mexican border, it is only necessary for the territorial commander to 
assign the local military problem to one of his brigadier generals. That officer 
will ordinarily employ all or part of his own brigade, but under such circum- 
stances all the troops in the region will be assigned to his command and addi- 
tional troops win be fon^v^arded to him if necessary. 

7. The brigade commander, in addition to inspecting and supervising the 
instruction of his brigade, should be responsible for its mobilization and con- 
centration. The brigade under this plan is a continuing unit in peace and 
war. Under present conditions evdry organization above the regiment must 
be extemporized. 
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8. The proposed arrangement proyides a tactical organization even under 
the present unsatisfactory distribution. As tbe distribution is corrected under 
the policy of the War Departm^it, the brigade-inspection districts will become 
more compact and ultimately will become concentrated brigade commands. 

9. The proposed arrangement provides the basis for an organization appli- 
cable alike to the Begular Army regarded as an expeditionary force and as 
the nucleus of the greater war army. Each brigadier general is definitely 
identified with a brigade of the expeditionary force and is also available to 
assist the territorial commander in the solution of the broads probl^ns con- 
nected with the development of all the military resources within the limits of 
the territorial command. 

It is therefore recommended: 

(1) That the Ck>ast Artillery districts within the United States be formed 
into three Coast Artillery Inspections, as outlined in this memorandum. 

(2) That the territorial departments, as now organized within «the United 
States, be abolished, that the term department be applied to the three large 
territorial commands now known as "divisions," and Ithat the mobile troops 
now serving therein be organized for purposes of inspection, supervision, and 
mobilization into brigade inspections of Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery. 

(3) That there should be a brigade inspection for each tactical brigade of 
Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery, and that to each brigade inspection 
there should be assigned a brigade commander or inspector of the rank of 
brigadier general or of colonel if sufficient general officers are not available. 

(4) That the brigade commanders herein provided should be responsible for 
the tactical inspection and mobilization of their several brigades and should be 
available for such other duties as may be assigned to them by the commander 
of the territorial department. 

(5) That the brigade commanders herein provided should be assigned to ap- 
propriate stations by the commander of the territorial department in which 
their brigades may be serving. 

The application of these principles to the peace organization of the mobile 
army is shown in detail in Chapter VIII of this report. 

8. Quartering and Administerino the Mobile Troops in Peace. 

Having properly organized the mobile troops and located the elements of 
brigades and divisions so that they may be periodically assembled for combined 
training, the next step is to simplify all details of administration and remove 
unnecessary distractions, so that attention may be concentrated on training. 
Administration becomes unduly cumbersome, and many distractions are caused, 
at the present time, on account of the fact that the troops are generally located 
in what may be called garrison villages. Involving a most elaborate variety of 
buildings, parkways, roads, sewer and water systems, etc. A great deal of 
the energy of troops is required to care for these elaborate establishments. 
When our troops were scattered throughout the western country, it was neces- 
sary to provide these isolated posts. Under listing conditions it is believed 
that the rational and economic way of disposing of our troops in time of ^pe&ce 
is to quarter them in simple, but substantial buildings in or near large towns, 
where all existing utilities may be made use of; and to build these quarter? 
in such a manner that the minimum of time and attention will be required for 
their maintenance and upkeep. It is believed that if thus located and qunr 
tered, a better class of enlisted men may be secured for Army service; that 
all necessary elementary instruction can be given in the barrack yard, or within 
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a short marching distance of the barracks; and that for more advanced train- 
ing the troops should be marched to places where a large amount of varied 
territory may be available. 

Chapter V. 

THE NECESSITY OF A RESERVE SYSTEM. 

> 

1. Maintenance of Strength in War. 

An army is an expensive machine maintained in order to support national 
interests in time of emergency. The economic efficiency of an army should there- 
fore be measured by the effective fighting power which it is proposed to develop 
a nd maintain in war. It must not only be able to develop a high fighting efiiciency 
at the outbreak of war, but it must be able to maintain that effici^icy during 
the progress of the campaign. As soon as war begins military forces are sub- 
ject to heavy losses, and unless means are definitely provided for replacing 
these losses the military machine will Immediately deteriorate. The losses in 
war are not only the losses In battle, but losses due to disease and losses due 
to the hardship of campaign. The Prussian Guard Corps in its marches to Sedan 
lost 5,000 men on the march alone. It was necessary for the corps to arrive 
at the battle field in time, and that required a velocity of march that was more 
destructive than battle. It should be remembered that the soldiers in this 
force were trained soldiers and that the guard corps arrived and fought at 
Sedan in spite of its march losses. A force of soft or raw troops could not 
have arrlred at all. Careful training is necessary to prepare troops for war; 
but it must be recognized that wastage will occur and that if a really effective 
force is to be maintained trained men must be supplied to replace l;his wastage. 
It is the experience of modern warfare that any given unit loses at least 50 
per cent of its strength in the first six months of war. If this loss is not re- 
placed, there is 50 per cent deterioration In the power of the unit ; and If it is 
replaced by raw men, the quality of the force as a highly trained team is 
destroyed. 

This problem has an important economic aspect that has been Ignored 
throughout our military history. Military forces are maintained at great 
expense through long periods of peace in order to meet a brief emergency in 
war. Sound economics, therefore, demands that the peace expenditure be jus- 
tified by unquestioned war efficiency. A company of Infantry with three offi- 
cers should contain the maximum number of trained rlfiemen that three capable 
officers can command. Tfiis maximum appears to be about 150 men; but if 
the company starts in the campaign with 150 men, the natural wastage of war 
will immediately reduce it •below that number. If the vacancies are not filled, 
it ceases to be an economical company, because under these conditions we have 
a less number of men than three trained officers should control; and, on the 
other hand, if the vacancies are filled by untrained men, the company ceases to 
be a trained team, as under these conditions the three officers can not effectively 
command 150 men in action. 

The United States is the only nation that has no scientific means of meeting 
this situation. In all of our wars the companies first sent into the field have 
dwindled away in strength, and as these units have dwindled away new levies 
under untrained officers have been organized. The result has been that our 
wars have been long and protracted and attended by great sacrifices of blood 
and treasure. Each battle has generally been followed by a period of inactivity. 
Such an army has no power to keep up persistent military activity. 
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Without some solution of this problem there can be no definite xxW 
orfi^anization. The organization of divisions and other higher militarsr ui 
based on the principle that the three arms should be combined in definit:<^ j^ 
tions. The Infantry division is differently organized in differ^it comi^irl« 
in all countries it consists of from 10,000 to 15,000 infantrymen, wtt^tx 
4 to 6 field guns per thousand rifies, and with similar definite propozrfcicj 
cavalry, engineers, signal troops, and other auxiliaries. .The infantry stn; 
is the basis of organization. In every army except our own the niuxlfc 
infantrymen is definite and fixed, because means of replacing losses 
vided in time of peace. With us, however, the infantry strength is an 
variable. We can only predict that the effective strength of each cmil 
fall after war begins. Under these conditions the division is not a caxit:ij 
unit Its components are fiuid and indefinite, and there can be no c 
organization under such conditions. 

2. The Solution of the Pboblem. 

The solution of this problem is very simple, and it is a signiflcaxit; 
tliat the same solution has been adopted in all modern armies. It Is 
necessary to provide that a man's army service shall consist of two x>er 
one period with the colors and the other a period of war obligation. £ 
limited time after leaving active service Under these circumstances v 
war is declared the active army is at once sent into the field and ttie f oi 
soldiers having a war obligation are assembled in depots, where they cai 
forwarded to the front as needed. At the same time raw recruits are enli 
and trained at the depot. As losses occur at the front, they are filled i 
by forwarding trained men from the depot, and if the number of tlies< 
sufficient new recruits are not forwarded until after they have had a suffic 
period of training. The result is that even in a long war, which would, n 
mately require the services of thousands of raw recruits, it is so arran 
that no man goes to the front until he is trained for active service and si 
ciently hardened and disciplined to bear the stress of modem war. XJn< 
such a system the full energy of military activity can be maintained up to 
limit of available recruits. Each unit works at its maximum efficiency, a 
the war power of the nation is developed with a minimum expenditure of 1 
and money. 

It thus appears that an army reserve is not a means of creating new ton 
or new units in time of war, but is a necessary means of maintaining the w 
strength of the peace establishment, such as it may i)e. 

3. Power of Expansion. . 

But while one of the primary and necessary functions of a reserve eystem 
to replace losses during the period required for the training of raw recruits, tl 
principal function is to furnish the trained men necessary to pass from a peat 
to a war footing. If we have a reserve of trained men upon whom we ca 
count in war, it is possible greatly to reduce the cost of the military establisl 
ment by giving it a minimum peace strength. Under our system our units ai 
maintained in peace at considerably less than war strength, but there are d 
means of expanding to the war strength except by the absorption of untrain^* 
men. In every other modem army the economical peace strength is maintaioo 
without loss of war efficiency because trained reserves are available for a pioiQP 
expansion with trained men. 
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The effect of the reserve system an the cost of peace establishments can be 
illustrated in the following way: Let us suppose that we require a regular 
army of 100,000 men on the outbreak of war and that we propose to maintain 
this force In full effectiveness throughout the campaign. This requires that 
means should be provided for avoiding a deterioration of the force due to the 
absorption of raw recruits to replace the first losses of the campaign. It may 
be predicted that the losses will be 50 per cent, or 50,000 men, in the first six 
months, but before the expiration of six months, if we begin training recruits 
at once, some of the new men will be prepared to go to the front. We may, 
therefore, adopt a factor of safety of 25 per cent instead of 50 per cent and 
assume that the maintenance of 100,000 men will require an initial organized 
strength of 125,000 men if there be no reserves. Under conditions prevailing 
in the United States this force would cost probably $800 per man, or $100,000,000 
per year. 

But, if we had a system of reserves, the same effective war strength could 
be maintained at a greatly reduced cost. If the military establishment com- 
prised 75,000 men with the colors and 50,000 men with the reserve. Its cost 
would not exceed $65,000,000 per year, and yet its war effectiveness would be 
just as great as the more expensive force without the reserves. 

The economic effect of a reserve system, therefore, is to reduce the per capita 
cost of any given army at the same time assuring maximum effectiveness in 
war. If we do not have reserves, we are committed to a policy of maxi- 
mum cost It has been urged that a reserve system for the Regular Army is 
essentially foreign to our institutions and connected in some way with com- 
pulsory military service. It Is true that the nations having a system of com- 
pulsory service also have a reserve system, but it is also true that Great Britain 
regards her regular army reserve as an indispensable part of her system of 
voluntary service. Great Britain did not adopt the reserve system until after 
her army brolse down In the Crimean War because reserves were laclsing. Her 
highly trained, long-service army almost immediately melted away. There was 
no way of renewing its strength except with untrained men. She found that 
without reserves her army was not adapted to the requirements of war. 

The provision of a regular army reserve is purely a business proposition. 
The economic value of the reserve does not depend in any way upon its size. 
It is to be hoped that we can develop a sufficient reserve, but even a small 
reserve will reduce the per capita cost of the army and increase its effective- 
ness. 

If we had had only 6,000 men, that number would have been sufficient to have 
raised the recent San Antonio maneuver division to war strength. If we should 
have enough to replace the initial losses of war, we would be assured of suffi- 
cient time to train and harden raw recruits before forwarding them to the 
front. If we should have enough more to give us some power of expansion, we 
would be able to reduce the per capita cost of our peace establishment to a 
minimuih without loss of war efficiency. 

4. Pboposed Plan fob a Regulab Army Reserve. 

« 

In adopting a new policy in our Army it Is important^ that present conditions 
should not be disturbed more violently than necessary. The present term of 
enlistment is three years and our men are accustomed to enlisting for that 
period of active service. It is therefore believed that in adopting a reserve 
system the normal period with the colors should be taken as three yeara It is 
also important that the enlistment contract should be definite in so far as it 
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affects the obligations assumed by the recruit. The Important thing Is to take 
a step toward the new policy, leaving Its perfection to the experience of the 
future. 

It is therefore recommended that the enlistment contract be for 6 years, with 
the understanding that the first three years are to be served with the colors 
and that during the last 3 years the man shall be furloughcd to a reserve, 
where he shall be subject to duty in time of war cmly. It should be further 
understood that men so furloughed should not be included in the authorized 
peace strength of the Army. 

But while the definite agreemait is to be for three years with the colors and 
3 with the reserve, the Government should have the option of modifying 
these periods in its discretion and upon the application of the man. The man 
should have the privilege of applying to go to the reserve before the expiration 
of three years, the granting of the privilege to be at the option of the Govern- 
ment. So far as the man is concerned, this is a privilege but not a right. The 
man should also have the privilege of applying to remain with the colors for 
more than three years, at the discretion of the Government This is also a 
privilege and not a right. The right to go to the reserve at the end of three 
years is absolute, but the privilege of going at any other time or of remaining 
longer Is to be at the option of the Government. If a man of good character 
desires to go to the reserve at the end of one year, if he has sufficient training 
to be a good reservist, and if recruiting conditions are favorable for replacing 
him by a new man, it is undoubtedly to the interest of the Government to pass 
him to the reserve. 

On the other hand, if a man desires to remain longer than three years witli 
the colors, it may be to the public interest to grant his request, especially if 
at the time considered there is difficulty in obtaining recruits. This system will 
give great flexibility without sacrificing definiteness in the recruiting contract. 
Practically under any system the number of men that may be passed to the 
reserve before the expiration of the three-year period will dep^id upon whether 
their vacancies can be filled by new recruits, for the peace strength must be 
maintained. If only a few men desire to enlist, it will only be practicable to 
send a few to the reserve before their regular term. If a large number desire 
to enlist, it will be practicable, at that time, to send the maximum number to 
the reserve, and it will always be in the public interest to send as many to the 
reserve as may be done without loss of the necessary peace strength. The ideal 
solution would be obtained if recruiting conditions should permit the adoption 
of the following policy : 

1. No extension of the color period or reenlistment except for the noncommis- 
sioned officers, who must form part of the permanent machine for training 
purposes, with enough selected privates to maintain the corps of noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

2. Reduction of the color period for all sufficiently trained men who apply to 
pass to the reserve before the expiration of the contract period of three years. 

The actual conditions can be met by a definite contract of three years with 
the colors and three years with the reserve, with discretion in the President 
to prescribe regulations for the reduction or extension of the contract color 
l)eriod in order to meet the special requirements of the several arms of the 
service. 

The President should also have the power, when funds for the purpose have 
been appropriated by Ck>ngress, to order reservists to military posts or camps 
for target practice or other instruction for not to exceed 10 days in any one 
year. 
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5. The Rela^tion of the Resebve System to Fobeign Service. 

The proposed system will also meet the special circumstances of home service 
or foreign service. No new or special enlistment contract will be necessary, 
but as the Government interest is different in the two cases, there would simply 
be a difference in governmental policy. When a man enlists for service In the 
Philippines he would be held strictly to three years' color service. It would 
not be to the public interest in this case to pass him to the reserve before tlie 
full term of his contract has expired, and, on the other hand, in this case it 
would be to the public interest to permit him to extend his contract to the full 
6 years if he applied to do so. In other words, a short color service and a 
long reserve service is desirable at home, because the home army must have 
power of expansion; and long color service and a short reserve service is de- 
sirable in the foreign garrisons, because they do not have power of expansion. 
Either condition is met by the flexible reserve system proposed. But while, 
as a general rule, it would not be desirable to shorten the period of color 
service in the foreign garrisons, it would probably be very desirable to do so 
in the case of those reservists who desire to settle in the foreign possession. 
If a soldier in Oahu should assume the reserve status in Oahu, is would be most 
decidedly to the public interest to encourage him to live there, and replace him 
by another recruit. This is true because in the event of war every former sol- 
dier residing in Oahu will positively increase our war power in that island. 

6. Unorganized Reserves. 

There are two aspects of the reserve problem. In order to have reserves we 
must have reserve material, and we must also provide some means of utilizing 
this material. Under present conditions the soldiers who pass into civil life 
are military reserves. No means are provided for utilizing them, but the fact 
that they exist in civil life is nevertheless a positive military asset It is, 
therefore, evident that any policy which tends to reduce the total number of 
these men Is prejudicial to our interest, whether we have an organized reserve 
system or not. For this reason a long enlistment period is contrary to the 
national military interest. An officer who has considered the enlistment 
question purely from the standpoint of his own company or regiment has only 
examined one phase, and a very minor one, of the question. So long as he 
approaches It from this point of view he naturally prefers a long enlistment 
and as many reenlistments as possible. This requires the minimum number 
of new recruits to train, and gives him a company which requires a minimum 
of effort on the part of the officer. But for lack of trained men to supply 
wastage such a company will rapidly deteriorate in war. It is not believed 
that any officer who has studied the question of enlistment from the standpoint 
of broad national interest will advocate a long enlistment without a reserve 
feature. 

It has been urged that it is not necessary to organize a Regular Army re- 
serve, because discharged soldiers can be used to best advantage in the National 
Guard or in Volunteers. But such use of them does not meet the real problem 
of maintaining losses in the Regular Army, and this is the true function of 
such men. As we maintain a Regular Army and expect to use it in war we 
must provide some means of keeping it at effective strength in war. We not 
only desire to use these men in war, but we should be able to control and pre. 
determine the place where they are to be used. They have been trained by the 
Begular Army, they are accustomed to Regular Army service, and in most cases 
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they are not attracted to the National Guard. They should be available for 
immediate absorption in the strategic force with which we desire to secure the 
initiative in war. 

7. Status of the Resebvist. 

The law should give the reserve soldier a status of furlough. He should be 
regarded as a regular soldier, who, after a period of training, Is released except 
for war purposes. He should be required to report his address from time to 
time, and should be kept informed as to the place where he Is to report upon 
mobilization. At the time of these stated reports he should receive a nominal 
pay, but the hold of the Government upon him should be based upon the 
furlough status rather than upon the money consideration. If he fails to 
comply with the conditions of the furlough status, the furlough should be revoked, 
and he should be returned to the ordinary conditions of mllitjiry service. It 
has been suggested that keeping track of reservists would involve great difficul- 
ties. There would no doubt be practical questions to solve^ but none of the diffi- 
culties would seem to be insuperable. It is expected that these difficulties will 
be reduced in the future. With i)ermanent regiments on foreign service, the 
regiments at home will be localized, and where regiments are stationed in popu- 
lous districts, there is no reason why the reservists In such districts should not 
be assigned directly to regiments. In this way such organizations will keep in 
touch with their own reservists. If a reserve system is authorized, the means 
of carrying it into effect should be made as flexible as possible and left to the 
discretion of the Secretary of War. 

8. Special Reserves. 

The main function of the Regular Army reserve is to raise the Regular Army 
to war strength and to maintain its war strength until raw recruits can be 
prepared for service at the front. Ordinarily, it should not be called out except 
when war is inuninent, but It would be a great advantage If the President could 
be given the power to call out sufficient reserves at any time to raise a small 
expeditionary force to war strength. 

While the reserves should normally contain only those men who are com- 
pleting their Regular Army service, provision should be made for the voluntary 
reenlistment of reservists for another stated period, provided such volunteers 
have the necessary physical qualifications and training— regulations governing 
such reenlistments to be determined by the Secretary of War. 

There should also be provisions for enlistment In the reserve of soldiers who 
may have been discharged from the Army before the inauguration of the reserve 
system. It is believed that a considerable number of these men would assume 
the war obligation if there were some definite means of offering their services. 
Such enlistments, of course, should be subject to medical examination and a 
scrutiny of the record of the particular man. 

9. Reserve Officers. 

The reserve system outlined above is designed to maintain the effective and 
economical enlisted strength, but it makes no provision for the increased num- 
ber of officers that will become necessary in war. In modern military opera- 
tions the loss of officers is fully as great as the Ibss of enlisted men, and fur- 
ther, under our system it will become necessary to detach officers from the regu- 
lar establishment for staff duty and for employment with the citizen soldiery. 
The successful maintenance of large companies requires the presence of thQ fuU 
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. qnota of officers and the whole machine breaks down if suitable men are not 
forthcoming. 

The lack of some provision of this kind is one of the greatest defects in our 
military system. This defect has been recognized to a certain extent in the 
amended militia law, which provides that individuals who pass certain examina- 
tions may be placed on a list of persons available for appointment as volunteer 
officers in war. In the volunteer bill (S. 2518) now pending in the Senate it 
is provided that when officers are detached from the Regular Army on duty 
with the Volunteers their vacancies may be filled by the assignment of a 
corresponding number of Volunteer officers to the regular organizations. But 
neither of these provisions meets the specific requirement of providing a 
reserve of junior officers for the organizations in the Regular Army. And 
yet there is an abundance of such material which can easily be made available. 
We maintain lAllitary instructors at a great many schools and colleges in the 
country on the theory that such military training will become a military asset 
in war, and yet the young men who graduate at such institutions pass out 
Into civil life without any definite place for them in our military establishment. 
They may in some cases go Into the National Guard, some of them may enter 
the regular service, and some of them, no doubt, may find a place in the volun- 
teer armies ol^ the future, but the prospect of employing them is vague and 
contingent upon a great variety of uncertain conditions. 

It is believed that it would be in the interest of sound policy to utilize young 
men of this type as reserve lieutenants in the Regular Army. Updn their 
graduation opportunities could be given them to serve with regular organiza- 
tions at camps of instruction or maneuvers. After such probationary service, 
If found to be properly qualified, they could be commissioned for a limited 
number of years under an obligation to serve in war. This class of reserve 
officers would be recruited mainly from the schools and colleges, but the 
appointments should be open to other suitable classes, such as former mem- 
bers of the Regular Army, Volunteers, and National Guard who comply with 
proper conditions to be determined by the Secretary of War. These reserve 
lieutenants would be analogous to the officers of the Medical Reserve Corps of 
the Army. They should be definitely commissioned, assigned to an arm, and 
authorized to wear the uniform of that arm. Their names should be carried 
In the Army Register, and under certain conditions they should be attached 
to definite organizations of the Regular Army, serving in the neighborhood of 
their homes. They should receive no pay except when called into the service, 
but should have the privilege of serving at maneuvers and of volunteering as 
members of expeditionary forces. They should also be regarded as a preferred 
class from which civilian appointments in the Regular Army should be made. 
The value of such a force In war would be incalculable. By having a full 
quota of officers it would always be possible to maintain the maximum eco- 
nomical strength of the Regular Army. They would replace losses due to the 
ordinary casualties in war and would enable the Regular Army to spare more 
officers for employment in the greater war force. On the outbreak of war the 
reserve lieutenants should mobilize with the reserves and should proceed to 
the front as the reserves are called to the front. At the depots they could 
assist in recruiting and in the training of recruits and would perform many 
functions which must be left to chance under our present i^stem. It is also 
believed that such reserve commissions would be appreciated as an honor by 
the best type of young men and that it would be no more than a proper reward 
to them for giving a part of their college training to preparation for military 
service in war. 

^2132'— WAB 1912— VOL 1 7 
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There are now oyer 300 lieateoante of die Army on detached servict. If tbm 
law authorised the President to put on active dnty not to exceed 300 of these 
reserve officers to fill the places of lieutenants ne cca s a iiiy ahsoit on detiudied 
service it would enable these restfve offio»« to obtain, practical instznctioiL and 
it would facilitate the adntinistraticm of the cnganisBatiaiui concsnnd. 

Attention Is Invited to the availability of the Military Academy at Week Pc^nt 
as a source of sui^iy of reserve officers and to the wisdi»i of TmiiriTig' this source 
available. The Academy as now conducted handles between, six. and seren 
hundred cadets. Its capacity for ^Icient training is muciL more than that 
numbtf and, like any investmait, the institution is not wmiriiig the reiiims it 
should to the country unless its output is the maximmn possibie: ESzisfeins or 
probable vacancies in the Regular Army should not be coniridered in this coor 
nection. Existing vacancies could be given to graduates nndor an. equitable 
plan, while the remaining graduates could return to their homes under an 
obligation to serve in the Regular Army, National Guard, or Yolunteersi They 
would have the foundation of an education for any walk in life In a few years 
the country would have in these graduates a corps of reserve ot&cera witli 
uniform training and uniform ideas regarding effici«icy and duly. 

10. RESEaVBS FOB THE CmZEN SOLSIEBT. 

When the citizen soldiery is called into the service of the United States^ It, 
too, will encounter influences that will toid to reduce its strength. It should 
have sufficient reserves to maintain full stroigth until raw recruits can be pre- 
pared for the front, and unless its organizations are maintained at full strength 
in time of peace, it should have aiough other reservists to cover the exptauAcfa 
upon mobilization. Under present law, however, the Organized Militia bases 
its organization upon that of the Regular Army, and untU a reserve sysban is 
provided for the Regular Army, argumoits for a National Guard resorve would 
not be convincing or effective. 

Under present conditions the citizen soldiery will mobilize at greatly reduced 
enlisted strength. It must go to the front with an expensive excess of offices 
in proportion to its ^ective strength, or its employment must be deferred until 
it can absorb a great mass of untrained and undisciplined material. In Chapter 
IX of this report the advantages of a definite peace organization for the dtisen 
soldiery will be presented. Among the objects to be sought through such an 
organization will be the provision of a uniform peace strength with arrange- 
ments for war expansion and for the replacem^it of losses during the initial 
stages of war. Through the lack of such arrangements in the past our armies 
of citizen soldiery have be^i maintained at maximum cost and Tninimnm 
effectiveness. 

11. Pbolonoation of the Term of Service in Time of Emeboekcy. 

Under present laws, if war is declared, it is possible for many men to demand 
their discharges for expiration of term or service in the first crisis of war and 
before they can give the Government any real return for the cost of their train- 
ing. 8ome nations meet this ctxitingency by reserving the right to retain 
soldiers in times of emergency for a limited period beyond their ordinary term 
of service. While Great Britain has the same system of voluntary service as 
our own, she reserves the right to " prolong '* the service of enlisted men for a 
limited period upon the imminence of war, this being a condition inserted in the 
enlistment contract. It is believed that such a provision should be embodied in 
our military law and that it should be made applicable to the Regular Army 
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and to the dtizeii soldiery. After training a man at great expense in time of 
peace, the Government should have the right to hold him in time of emergency, 
at least until a raw recruit can be trained to replace him. 

12. The Relation of Localization to the Besebve Problem and to 

Becbttitment. 

It has been indicated that the establishment of permanent foreign garrisons 
wiU permit localization of the units of the Regular Army at home. This will 
result in great economies of transportation and will lead to the development of 
many reforms which are almost impracticable so long as the organizations of 
the Army are shifted from place to place. The localization of the Army at 
home will facilitate the development of a reserve system, for where regiments 
are stationed In the populous parts of the country they will be able, in many 
cases, to keep in touch directly with their reserves, and also to obtain their 
recruits locally. The present recruiting system is based on recruiting for a 
shifting army. The service has been conducted with great ability and meets 
actual conditions, but it is wasteful and expensive as compared with a system 
of local recruiting for a localized army. Under present conditions the recruit- 
ing service comprises a total enlisted strength of 2,200 men. In addition . 
there are not to exceed 4,800 recruits at the depots. These men are not 
immediately available as part of organized, tactical units and constitute an 
element of waste in the military establishment. Wherever a regiment is so 
stationed that it can secure its own recruits In its own locality it is obvious 
that the enlisted strength of the recruiting service can be correspondingly re- 
duced. If all of the regiments of the Army were able to obtain their recruits 
locally, it is obvious that all of these men could be restored to the effective 
strength of the Army. It is not contended that this reform can or should 
be attempted immediately, but as the Army becomes localized, it should be 
gradually accomplished. Under present conditions men are discharged at all 
periods of the year, and small detachments of recruits are received through- 
out the year. Under these conditions there can be no definite period of recruit 
training. Under ideal conditions, with a reserve system and localized recruit- 
ing, it would be possible for a regiment to pass all of its reservists to the re- 
serve about the 1st of November, and then devote itself for a few weelss to 
the problem of obtaining new recruits. This would msLke the winter a period 
of recruiting and recruit training, and would malse it possible to devote all 
of the firummer and fall to higher military training without the evils of a con- 
tinual influx of recruits. Practically, it may be impossible to recruit the whole 
Army in this way, but every step toward it will tend to increase the eflSciency 
of the Army, and to diminish the large detachments of noneffectives, which, 
under present conditions, must be maintained in order to keep up the strength 
of the Army. 

VI. 

THE TACTICAL ORGANIZATION OF MOBILE TROOPS. 

The division is the fundamental army unit in which the several arms are 
combined for Joint action in the field. It is essentially a small army complete 
in itself and capable of independent action. Larger forces, such as field armies, 
are simply aggregations of two or more divisions, with such additional auxilia- 
ries as may be required for the particular terrain and mission. 
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The details of division organization are different In diff^ent countries, bat 
the essential Idea Is that a division Is a force of Infantry provided with a proper 
proportion of field artillery and cavalry and supported by certain special units 
which are concerned with the special problems of field engineering, communica- 
tion, transportation, supply, and sanitation. 

1. Infantry. 

Under our system the company of Infantry at war strength should comprise 
the maximum number of trained riflemen that can be handled effectively in 
action by three officers. This number appears to be about 128 men, or 16 
squads of 8 men each. As there will always be losses from casualties, tlxe 
total strength will not be available on the firing line, and for this reason 8 addi- 
tional riflemen should be added to the war strength as a reasonable factor of 
safety. In order to give the desired strength the following Is recommended as 
the war organization of the Infantry company: 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 
1 second lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 1 quartermaster sergeant, 6 sergeants, 
16 corporals, 3 cooks, 1 artificer, 2 musicians, 120 privates ; total commissioned, 
3; total enlisted, 150. 

The peace strength of the company of Infantry Is governed by several con- 
siderations : 

1. It is desirable for fiscal reasons to reduce the peace strength to a mini- 
mum. But such reductions of strength are fatal to war efficiency unless means 
are provided for expansion without the absorption of raw recruits. If the war 
expansion Is to be by raw recruits, the war company will not be a trained 
company, and it will therefore be impracticable for three officers to control 
150 men effectively. 

2. Even If reserves are available, the peace strength of the company should 
be sufficient for purposes of instruction. The men who serve In the Army 
must become trained soldiers, and full Infantry training is not practicable if 
the peace strength be reduced too far. It is believed that for purposes of 
Instruction tbe peace strength of the Infantry company should not be reduced 
below 100 enlisted men. 

3. If trained reserves are not available, at least one division of the Regular 
Army should be maintained at war strength In order to provide an exx)edi- 
tlonary force for sudden emergencies. 

THE INFANTRY BATTALION. 

The war strength of the Infantry battalion should be as follows: 1 major, 
1 lieutenant (adjutant), 1 sergeant major, 4 companies, 2 ammunition wagons; 
total commissioned officers, 14; total enlisted, GOl. 

HEADQtJABTEBS COMPANY. 

In order to avoid unnecessary detachments from the companies and to pro- 
vide a definite organization for machine guns, scouts, and the regimental wagon 
train, a headquarters company Is recommended for eacb regiment of Infantry, 
as follows: 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 
1 quartermaster sergeant, 2 cooks, 2 musicians, 1 mechanic, 1 horseshoer ; total 
enlisted, 8. 

First section; machine-gun detachment. — 4 sergeants, 8 corporals, 69 privates; 
total enlisted, 81. 

Second section; scouts and orderlies. — ^1 sergeant, 2 corporals, 21 privates; 
total enlisted men, 24. 
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Third section; transportation section, — ^1 sergeant, 25 privates; total en- 
listed meet, 26/ 

Total •commissioned, headquarters company, 8; total enlisted, 139. 

Tbe tbree officers of the headquarters company may be provided without 
increasing the present commissioned strength of the regiment. As will be seen 
in the organisation of the battalion and regimental staffs, three officers are 
released from staff duty. This gives a captain and two lieutenants for the 
headquarters company. * 

THE BEOIMENTAL BAND. 

The present authorized strength of the band is 28 enlisted. No change is 
recommended. ' 

THE INFANTBT BEOIMENT. 

With the changes above proposed the war strength of the Infantry regiment 
would be as follows: 



1 colonel 

1 lieutenant colonel 

1 adjutant (captain) 

1 supply officer (captain) 

1 assistant supply officer (lieutenant). 
1 chaplain 

1 sergeant major 

2 supply sergeants 

2 color sergeants 

1 band 

1 headqufu*ters company 

8 battalions 



Total. 



Commis- 
sioned. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



3 
42 



51 



Enlisted. 



1 
2 
2 

28 

139 

1,803 



1,976 



The above table gives the approximate organization of the infantry regiment. 
The details of organization will be definitely and precisely determined in the 
experimental Infantry regiment to be assembled in the Central Division during 
the present summer. 

2. The Infantby Bbigade and the Division. 

In the Field Service Regulations the Infantry division comprises three 
brigades of three regiments each. The total Infantry strength in this division 
is 13,500 (1,500 enlisted per regiment), and the total number of effective rifle- 
men is 10,890. Nine regiments of the size proposed in this report will give a 
total enlisted strength of 17,775 and 15,084 effective riflemen. As the larger 
regiment Is justified on grounds of economy, the practical question arises as 
to whether we should retain nine regiments in the division or propose a new 
division organization. A division of two brigades of three regiments each would 
give a total Infantry strength of 11,850, or 10,056 effective rifles. But this 
organization would sacrifice tactical advantages inherent in the three brigades. 
In the attack of the division there are generally three subdivisions — ^the 
frontal attack, the enveloping attack, and the reserve. In a three-brigade 
division there Is a general ofllcer for each subdivision, even though the forces 
assigned to the several tasks are not kept equal. 



^ The relation of these men to such .service corps as may be established in the future 
requires careful consideration. 
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Another consideration which determines the strength of the division Is tb«^ 
road space In Europe, where the roads are excellent, an army corps of two 
divisions, each comprising 12,000 infantry, is fonnd to be the maximum force 
that can deploy from column in time to bring all of its troops into battle on 
the same day. The same corps could not complete its deployment from a single 
road in the average American terrain until it was too late for the effective 
employment of a part of the force. The road space of the Field Service Regula- 
tions division is so great that two divisions could not effectively deploy from tlie 
same road in this manner; and, on the other hand, if one such division is 
assigned to one road, the road capacity is not fully utilized. But if we retain 
the nine-regiment division and increase the regimental strength from 1,500 men 
to 1,975, we increase the number of effective rifles by 38 per cent without in- 
creasing the road space by more than 16 per c^it. We, therefore, find that a 
division of three brigades of three regiments each, with 1,975 enlisted men per 
regiment, is a more economical organization than the division described in 
the Field Service Regulations, and is better adapted to American terrains. 
The proportions of Cavalry, Field Artillery, and special troops will now be 
considered on the assumption that the division is to comprise three Infantry 
brigades of three regiments each, and that each regiment is to have an enlisted 
strength of approximately 1,975. 

3. Cavalry. 

As far as Cavalry action of the future is concerned, the organization of this 
arm must facilitate (a) quick and powerful dismounted fire action and (&) 
equally quick and powerful mounted shock action. At the same time the organi- 
zation must be so fiexible that it will permit the assignment of proper units as 
divisional Cavalary — first, to meet the requirements of a division as part of a 
higher tactical organization and, second, with a division or smaller unit acting 
alone. In addition, the organization must be adapted to the formation of 
Cavalry brigades and divisions. 

The amount of Cavalry assigned any particular command will depend upon 
many considerations, such as the nature of the particular mission, the character 
of the terrain, and the composition of the enemy's forces. 

Of the Cavalry so assigned, the nature of the operations may require a mini- 
mum number of units as divisional Cavalry and a maximum number as 
independent Cavalry. 

Not only must the organization of the Cavalry regiment be so fiexible as to 
meet all these requirements, but the organization decided upon must possess a 
high degree of mobility, and must be adaptable to varying tactical situations. 

The present Cavalry regiment has a total war strength of approximately 
1,200 enlisted men. As now organized it is so fiexible that it can be formed to 
meet almost any particular tactical situation. A squadron of four troops can 
be detached and the remainder will form an appropriate command for a colonel. 
If a detachment of three troops is all that is required, the remaining troops can 
be handled as three squadrons of three troops each. If it becomes necessary 
for the regiment to operate in two equal parts each part can consist of six 
troops organized into two squadrons. 

The same number of troopers might be organized into a brigade of two regi- 
ments, each of six troops of 100 men, or each of four troops of 150 men. A 
regiment of three squadrons of three troops, each of 100 men, and with a depot 
troop, has also been proposed. 
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The regiment now authorized by law has the following maximum strength : 





Commis- 
sioned. 


Veteri- 
narian. 


Enlisted. 




51 

• 






VeterixuulaiiA 


2 




'NTnnAonimlftfion^ fftvtf OflUcwS ^ . 




8 


Band 






38 


}2 trooM (organised aA 8 sniiftdrons). . . 






1,200 










- Total 


61 


2 


1,236 







It is believed that the President should be authorized to add an additional 
or headquarters troop analogous to that proposed for the^ Infantry regiment 
and officered in the same manner. If the maximum authorized strength of the 
headquarters troop is placed as that of the Cavalry troop now authorized, Its 
actual strength can be determined by service requirements as determined experi- 
mentally. The headquarters troop should comprise a demolition section in lieu 
of the scout section of the infantry headquarters company. 

The band might be dispensed with and a trumpet corps organized with the 
trumpeters of the troopa 

With the larger regiment and the road space required for it, a brigade should 
normally consist of two regiments and a division of three such brigades, the 
proper auxiliary and special troops being added. 

In view of the fact that there has been much discussion throughout the 
service on the subject of the organization of the cavalry regiment it is recom- 
mended that thorough practical experiments be undertaken to enable the Gen- 
eral Staff to tr>' out and decide upon the organization best adapted to meet the 
special requirements of tliis arm. 

PecLce strength of the Ca/valry, — ^The permissible peace strength of Cavalry 
depends on the means of expansion. If reserves are available the troops may 
be kept at the minimum peace strength consistent with proper instruction. If 
such reserves are not available a low peace strength will involve a low war 
strength or serious deterioration in the early stages of a campaign. On the 
outbreak of war, tlie Cavalry will probably be used In initial strategic opera- 
tions, and it is therefore very important that it should be capable of full activity 
without delay, from the very outset. 

4. Field Abtilleby. 



f» 



The types of Field Artillery are classified as " horse," " light," " mountain, 
and "heavy." 

Horse batteries are armed with the 3-inch gun. 

Light batteries are armed with the 3-inch gun or the 3.8-inch howitzer. 

Mountain batteries are armed with the 2.95 howitzer (to be replaced by the 
8-inch howitzer). 

Heavy batteries are armed with the 4.7 howitzer, the 4.7 gun, or the 6-inch 
howitzer. 

The 4.7-inch howitzer, drawn by 8 horses, has very considerable mobility and 
is really intermediate between the light and heavy calibers. 

Horse batteries are assigned for service with the Cavalry. 

Light or mountain batteries and 4.7-inch howitzer batteries are assigned for 
service with Infantry divisions. 

Heavy batteries C4.7-inch gun and 6-inch howitzer) are assigned as Army 
Artillery. 
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Tbe organization of regiments most vary to fit the requirements of the par- 
ticnlar types of guns or howitzers to be served. Hence legal enactments gov- 
erning the organization of the Field Artillery should be worded so as to fix tlie 
maximum allowable establishment and leave it to the President to vary tbe 
strength of regiments, battalions, and batteries to meet the necessities of 
service. 

The proposed maximum strengths of regiments, battaiions» and batteries at 
war stroigth are shown below. The numbers of officers, noncommissioned 
officers, meclianics, trumpeters, cooks, and privates of any particular unit m&y, 
under the system suggested above, be varied as circumstances require, provided 
they are kept below the maximum allowed. 



FIELD BATTERY. 



1 captain, 3 lieutenants (first or second), 1 first sergeant, 1 quartermaster 
sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 8 sergeants, 16 corporals, 1 chief meclianic, 7 
meclianics, 3 trumpeters^ 3 cooks, 149 privates; total commissioned, 4; total 
enlisted, 190. 

Field Artillery battalion.* 



Ma|or 

Captain (adjutant) 

Lieutenant (supply officer) 

Sergrant major 

Quartermaster SBiseaut 

Scouts and signal detail, mounted orderlies and wa;;oner: 

Corporals 

Privates 

Trumpeter 

Qstteries 



C<Mnmis- 

sioned. 



Enlisted. 



1 
1 
1 



Total. 



12 



1 
1 

4 

10 

1 

670 



15 



587 



Field Artillery regiment.^ 



Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel 

Captain (adjutant) 

Captain (supply officer) 

Captain (ordnance officer) 

Chaplato 

Veterinarians 

Sergeant major 

Quartermaster sergeant 

(Jommissary sergeant 

Color sergeants 

Trumpeter sergeant 

Scouts and signal detail, mounted orderlies and wagoner: 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Privates 

Ifachanics 

Band 



Battalions. 



Total. 



Commia- 
sioned. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Veteri- 
narians. 



45 



Enlisted. 



1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

2 

12 

3 

29 

1,781 



51 



1,815 



^ The strength here ^iven is the maximum and is required for heavy batteries only. The 
■trength for batteries of all other types will be less than the maximum stren^rth. 

■The enlisted strengths given are for battalions and regiments of heavy field artillery. 
The strengths for other types will be less than the maximum and will be based on actual 
requirements. 

*The enlisted strengths given are for battalions and regiments of heavy field artillery. 
The strengths for other types will be less than the maximum and will be based on actual 
requirements. 
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The proposed normal assignment of Field Artillery to units of the other arias 
is as follows : 
For each division : ^ 
Brigade — 

1 regiment of 3 battalions — 

1 battalion of 8 batteries of four 3-inch guns 12 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-inch guns 12 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 8.8-inch howitzers 8 

1 regiment of 3 Jimttalions — 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-inch guns 12 

1 battalion of 8 batteries of four 3-inch guns 12 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 4.7-inch howitzers 8 

1 ammunition column of 2 battalions. 
For each field army in addition to the divisional artillery : 
1 regiment of 2 battalions — 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 4.7-inch guns 8 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 6-inch howitzers 8 

1 ammunition column of 1 battalion. 
For each Cavalry division : 

1 regiment of 3 battalions of 2 batteries of 4 guns each 24 

1 ammunition column of 1 battalion. 
The approximate war strengths proposed for each of the regiments above 
referred to are; 

Divisional artillery, 1 regiment, 47 officers' and 1,438 men; 1 regim^it 47' 
officers and 1,486 men. 

Army Artillery, 1 regiment, 28 ' officers and 854 men. 
Horse Artillery, 1 regim^it, 39 ^ officers and 1,160 men. 

Thus the proposed maximum legal strength is not closely approached in any 
case. On the other hand, the maximum strength of batteries is very closely 
approached in the case of Heavy Artillery. As the exact combinations of bat- 
teries into battalions and regiments which it may be necessary to make in the 
future can not be foreseen the law should show merely the superior limit and 
leave to the Executive the power to utilize the available strength in the most 
useful way. 

6. Ammuitition Sebvioe. 

The personnel of this service is charged with receiving ammunition frooi the 
line of communication troops, transporting it up to the neighborhood of the 
combatant troops, and distributing it to the various combat trains of Infantry, 
Cavalry, and Field Artillery. 

To insure the combatant troops deployed over a wide territory being promptly 
and regularly supplied with ammunition, ^n effective organization of this 
service is requisite. It will be necessary to establish close communcatlon 
with the various commanders so as to learn what supplies are needed, to recon- 
noiter the country and find the best avenues of approach, to regulate the move- 
ments of elements of the train so as to meet the varying needs of difTerent 
parts of the line of battle, and to maintain sure communication between all 

^The number of Infantry rifles in the division is increased by 38 per cent and the 
number of gans by 33) per cent. The proposed divisional artillery comprises 48 field 
gnns and 16 field howitzers. 

*The number of officers here given are based on the proposed number of gun, or 
howitzer batteries, in each re^ment. The difference between these numbers and the 
total commissioned strength, 51, is the number available in each case for duty with 
ammunition columns and other special Artillery service. 
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tbe t^emmtM of the train and with the sapply depota With a Tiew to coordi- 
nating all these yarioos duties and activitiefl; it is iMx^iosed to charge tlie Field 
Artillery with Uds service and provide the necessary staff and organizations 
tor the porposa. 

To this end the law should empower the President to raise ammunition bat- 
talions, in the proportion of one per authorized Field ArtUlery regiment, wliose 
maximum authorized strength should be that df a Field Artill«y battalion. A 
certain personnel should be provided in each regiment as constituting the 
nucleus of this ammunition service, the same to be transferred to the apiM:^>- 
priate divisional or Army ammunition column on mobilization. No other trans- 
fers should be made from the regiments; the additional itersonnel should be 
secured from reservists or by recruitment To organize promptly an efficient 
ammunition service according to this plan a satisfactorily working reserve 
system must be in ezistenee. 

The regiments of divisional artillery, as proposed above, have only two bat- 
teries in the howitzer battalion. The third batteries of the howitzer battalions 
may be designated as the nucleus of the divisional ammunition service, their 
personnel to be transferred to the ammunition column on mobilization. In tbe 
heavy artillery and the horse artillery the third battery of each battalion may 
similarly be designated as the nucleus of the appropriate ammunition column. 

In Exhibit Iir hereto attached^ the organization of the Field Artillery and 
of the ammunition service is discussed in j^eater detalL 

Peace sir^ffth of ArtUlery. — ^The x)ermi8Sible peace strength of Artillery de- 
pends on the means of expansion. If reserves are available the batteries may 
be kept at the minimum peace strength consistent with proper instruction. 
Much of the Artillery personnel in times of war Is employed in the transporta- 
tion and distribution of ammunition. With adequate reserves this service may 
be kept at greatly reduced strength without loss of efficiency. 

6. OOMPONKIVTS OF THE DIVISION AND THE FlELD AbMY. 

Based upon the organization of Infantry, Cavalry, and field Artillery above 
indicated, the complete division should comprise the following units: 
Division headquarters. 
8 Infantry brigades of 8 regiments each. 
1 regiment of Cavalry. 
1 brigade of Field Artillery (2 regiments). 

* 1 pioneer battalion of Engineers. 

* 1 field company of Signal troops. 

* Sanitary troops organized as field hospitals and ambtilance companies. 

* 1 ammunition column. 

* 1 supply train. 

* 1 pack train. 

EXTBA-DIVISIONAI. TROOPS. 

In addition to the organizations comprised in the divisions the following add!- 
tk>nal units should be available for assignment to each field army of three 
divtstous : 

Cavalry: Three or more brigades to be employed as independent Cavalry 
brigades; or two or more Cavalry brigades may be combined with proper 
auxiliaries to form a Cavalry division.^ 

^ThlB provision of extni-dlTlstonal Cavalry appUee to a field army comprising the 
regular troops and regarded as available at any time as an expeditionary force. The 
quota for additional field armies of Volanteers or other dtlien soldiery should be not mon 
than I Cavalry brigade to each tXiree divisions. 
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1 brigade of Infantry. 

1 regiment of Heavy Artillery. 

*1 ponton battalion of Engineers (bridge train). 

*1 field army company of Signal troops (including wireless detachments). 

* 1 base ttw telegraph company of Signal troopa 

* 1 aeroplane company ^r detachment. 

* 1 supply train. 

* 1 ammunition column. 

^ Sanitary troops (additional field hospitals and ambulsiioe ^Mmpanies, with 
the elements of the evacuation service). 

The organizations marked (*) above have been tentatively outlined in the 
Field Service Regulations of 1910. But as changes are recommended in the 
fundamental units of Infantry and Field Artillery, it will be necessary to re- 
vise the organization of these auxiliaries to conform to the changes proposed 
in the combatant elements of the division. If the general policy of organiza- 
tion proposed in this report be approved, it is recommended that the General 
Staff be instructed to recommend a reorganization of the auxiliary services 
within the division in conformity with the following general principles : 

(a) The divisions should habitually include the normal proportions of the 
three combatant arms and the special troops — that is, there should be a safe 
minimum of anxilaries determined by average conditions. 

(b) In addition to the divisions there should be a proper reservoir of extra- 
divisional troops. 

(c) When it is desired to form an expeditionary force for any particular 
purpose, a field army should be organized by taking two or more divisions and 
adding the Army headquarters and such extra-divisional auxiliaries as may 
be appropriate for the particular terrain and mission. 

(d) If one division is approximately sufilcient for the particular expedition, 
the normal proportions can be modified, if necessary, by attaching such addi- 
tional auxiliaries as may be requlreid, or by detaching such auxiliaries as may 
be redundant in the particular situation. 

(6) The proportions of auxiliaries in field armies and expeditionary forces 
should depend upon the mission of the particular force, the terrain in which 
It is to operate, and the character of opposition expected. Appropriate and suffl- 
cieht auxiliaries' aid the fighting power of the force, but redundant auxiliaries 
reduce its mobility, increase the difficulties of supply and administration, dis- 
turb the balance of the fighting team, and actually weaken' the force by re- 
quiring additional measures for the security of the surplus units which in this 
case become burdensome impedimenta. 

(/) The auxiliaries in the division should, therefore, be only those that will 
alicays be required in it. Exceptional units or exceptional proportions should 
be attached from the extra-divisional reservoir when needed. 

In addition to the tactical reasons for the proposed policy which are given 
in paragraph (e) above, there is an important economic principle involved. If 
the division includes all of the auxiliary units which are required for every 
possible contingency, it will include many noncombatants and much impedi- 
menta which it will not require for normal contingencies. These extra or re- 
serve units must of course be available when needed, but it is more economical 
to retain them in rear of the Army as a reserve where they can be forwarded 
to such divisions as may temporarily require them. But these extra units will 
never be required at the same time by all of the divisions of a field army. They 
should normally be in the rear of the field army where the field army com- 
mander can forward them to the division or divisions which may require them 
at any particular time. Sound economic principle requires that the maximum 
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fighting power should be developed for any sum that may be appropriated for 
military purposes. This requires the maximnm possible Inyestment in com- 
batant troops and the minimum possible investment in noncombatant troops. 
The cost of noncombatant auxiliaries can be reduced to a minimum by con- 
centrating them so far as practicable in an extra-diviiedonal reserve. To give 
each division the full quota required for all oontingencies will increase the cost 
of the whole field army and will reduce the mobility and fighting efficiency of 
the several divisions. 

VII. 

THE RELATION OF PROMOTION TO ORGANIZATION. 

The organization of the Army should be determined by strategical, political, 
and economic considerations, with the sole view of serving the public interest. 
In the past, however, questions of relative promotion have largely influenced 
the result. Proper promotion of the officers is essential in any military system, 
and parity of promotion under similar conditions is necessary if we are to liave 
an effective force. Human nature is such that all officers desire th^r share of 
promotion. The result has been, however, that these questions of relative pro- 
motion have affected the proper consideration of all questions of organisation. 
If an effort is made to secure an increase deemed necessary in any one arm, 
officers of the other arms are liable to oppose it unless by other increases, per- 
haps necessary and perhaps not, a parity of promotion is received^ While, there- 
fore, the question of promotion and rank is one that all officers are rightly" in- 
terested in, it has interfered, and will continue to interfere, with any scientific 
and economical reorganizaticHi plans. It is therefore considered an absolutely 
necessary preliminary to any reorganization of the mobile Army to place pro- 
motion on an equitable basis independent of organization. 

In order to accomplish this result in the simplest and most equitable manner, 
and with a minimum disturbance of existing conditions, it is suggested that the 
following rules governing rank and promotion should be incorporated in the 
military law of the United States: 

1. Rank and eligibility to command in any grade of the Army below that of 
brigadier general shall be determined by length of continuous commissioned 
service as an officer of the Regular Army. The date of commencemoit of con- 
tinuous service in the case of any officer shall be the date of rank given In his 
first commission, and it shall be known as the *'date of precedence." In each 
grade below that of brigadier general all officers of the Regular Army shall be 
arranged in the order of their dates of precedence, and those originally ap- 
pointed with the same date of rank in the order of precedence at the time 
of their appointments: Provided, That the Secretary of War shall assign con- 
structive dates of precedence to all officers of the following classes who occupy 
anomalous positions on the lineal lists of their several arm& 

(a) Those officers of Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Infantiy 
who were appointed under the act of February 2, 1901, and who had served as 
commissioned officers in the Regular Army or Volunteers prior to such appoint- 
ment. 

(h) Those officers who have lost rank by reason of the sent^ice of court- 
martial or a& the result of examination for promotion. 

(c) Those officers who have voluntarily transferred from one arm of the 
line to another or from a staff department to an arm of the line. 

Each officer of class (a) above excepted shall be assigned a constructive date 
of precedence which will place him in the same position relative to officers of 
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his own arm or corps as he now occupies on the lineal list of his arm or corps, 
and with reference to officers of other arms or corps whose dates of precedence 
may lie between that of the officer next above him and the officer next below 
liim in his own arm or corps, he shall take precedence in accordance with total 
length of commissioned service in the Regular Army and Volunteers, and his 
constructive date of precedence ^all be fixed accordingly; and for this pur- 
pose the date of acceiQtance of commission shall be regarded as the date of 
commencement of service of officers of the Regular Army and of staff officers 
of volunte^s appointed by the President, and the date of muster into senice 
Bball be regarded as the date of commencement of service of line officers of 
TOlunteers. 

Each officer of class {h) and (c) above excepted shall be assigned a construc- 
tive date of precedence which will place his position fdr rank and eligibility to 
command next below the officer who immediately precedes him on the lineal 
list of his own arm or corps (m the date of the passage of the act. 

2. The order of promotion in each arm, department, or corps shall remain as 
now provided by law, subject to the exception described in paragraph 3 below, 
which applies to original vacancies in the Cavalry, Field Artillery, and In- 
fantry. 

3. Whenever any part of the Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery is in- 
creased or the number of officers in any of these arms is increased the original 
vacancies above the grade of second lieutenant due to the increase shall be 
filled from the next lower grade in the three arms, the number of officers pro- 
moted from each arm to be proportional to the number of officers of that 
grade in the three arms as nearly as may be practicable: Provided, That the 
order of promotion in any arm shall be in the order of the lineal list of that 
arm, as now provided by law: Provided further, That, so far as practicable, 
officers shall be promote^ in their own arm : Provided further. That when any 
officer is nominated for promotion into an arm other than his own he may 
waive such promotion, and in this case the vacancy shall pass consecutively to 
the officers next below him in the lineal list of his own arm : And provided also. 
That whenever any officer is promoted to another arm under the provisions of 
this rule his position for subsequent promotion in that arm shall be fixed by 
his position on the list for rank and eligibility to command as determined by 
the date of precedence defined in paragraph 1 above. 

4. Whenever any jwirt of the Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery is reduced 
or the total number of officers in one or more of the three arms is reduced 
the surplus officers should not be absorbed in the arm or arms in which the 
reduction occurs, but should be prorated for absorption throughout the three 
arms : Provided, That whenever any officer is transferred to another arm under 
the provisions of this rule his lineal position for promotion in that arm shall 
be fixed by his position on the list for rank and eligibility to command as de- 
termined by the date of precedence defined in paragraph 1 above. 

COMMENTS ON THE PB0P08ED BULES FOB BELATIVE BANK AND PBOMOTION. 

Rule 1, — This rule does not affect promotion in any way, but provides that 
all officers shall take precedence in their respective grades in the order of their 
actual seniority, and not according to the date of last commission. On July 

23 last Capt. W , of the Cavalry, was promoted to the grade of major 

after 23 years 1 month and 12 days of commissioned service. Maj. W 

is Junior in rank to Maj. R — *-, of the »Medical Corps, who, on the date of 
Maj. W ^'s promotion, had served 9 years 8 months and 23 days. Maj. 
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B '8 seniority Is based on the fact that his commission as major antedates 

that of Maj. W by 9 days, and this notwithstanding the fact that Maj. 

W had served as a commissioned officer more than twice as long as Maj. 

B . The proposed rule would not expedite Maj. W ^'s promotion, nor 

would it retard that of Maj. R . It would simply provide that after arriving 

in the same grade their precedence should depend upon actual seniority. M^aj. 

B 's rapid promotion has been due to i^ecial provisions of law, under wbleh 

medical officers enter the Army with the grade of first lieutenant and are pro- 
moted to the grade of captain in five years after first commission. (The period 
is now three years.) These provisions are designed to compensate for the fact 
that such oflScers must acquire a special professional education before they can 
enter the Army. The proposed rule for relative rank would not interfere ^with 
such special rules of promotion, but would simply provide that after arriving 
in the same grade oflScers should take precedence in the order of actual seniority. 

Among Maj. W ^*s seniors under the present rule of precedence is Maj. 

O , of the Coast Artillery, whose seniority is based on the fact that he 

was promoted to the grade of major 16 days before Maj. W ^'s promotion, 

notwithstanding the fact that he was actually Maj. W ^'s junior as a com- 
missioned officer by nine years. 

The difference in length of service in this case is due to the fact that nnder 
present conditions promotion in the cavalry is relatively slow, while promo- 
tion in the Ck)ast Artillery is relatively rapid. The proposed rule of seniority 
would not affect promotion in either arm, but would simply tend to adjust rela- 
tive rank on an equitable basis when officers arrive in the same grade. Rela- 
tive rank determines the right to command, the right to choice of quarters, and 
precedence on boards and other duty, where officers of the different arms are 
required to serve together. Among officers in the same grade seniority for the 
purposes above indicated should be determined by actual seniority. 

Rule 3. — ^This rule applies only to the Cavalry, Infantry, and Field Artil- 
lery. These are the combatant arms of the mobile army, and the rule is pro- 
posed in order to eliminate all questions of individual promotion from the 
problem of reorganization of the mobile army. With this rule in effect it is 
expected that questions of legislation affecting the mobile army can be consid- 
ered purely on their merits from the standpoint of the public interest. 

^he application of the foregoing principles will tend to correct the presoit 
arbitrary inequalities in relative rank and promotion in the several branches 
of the Army. But it does not constitute a final solution of the promotion 
question. 

At present there is no sufficient incentive to efficiency. The laggard and the 
hard-worldng, enthusiastic officer are advanced with equal steps and accordiug 
to one cast-iron rule of promotion. It is important, on the one hand, to provide 
means for disposing of officers who, for one reason or another, have lost their 
usefulness ; and it is necessary, on the other hand, to Insure officers of ability 
arriving at command rank at a time of life when their usefuluess is at a maxi- 
mum. In either case action should be based upon the officer's record of 
achievement. 

The essentials necessary to the ultimate solution of this problem are : 

1. To put the Army on such an improved basis of organizatidh and training 
that a common doctrine as to standards of military efficiency may be recog- 
nized throughout the service and applied to the professional records of all 
officers. 

2. To provide positive and equitable means for advancing, retarding, or elimi- 
nating officers according to their several merits. 
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Tlie difficultleB of a practical solution of this problem are recognized. Tbe 
matter should be made the subject of most careful and deliberate study in the 
future, and no step should be taken without adequate safeguards against the 
intrusion of favoritism and other abuses. 

VIII. 

AN INITIAL TACTICAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE MOBILE ARMY, 
WITH A PROGRAM OF GRADUAL EXPANSION INTO A FIELD ARMY. 

1. The Tboops Available Aftkb Pbovidino fob the Fobeigit Gabbisons and 

THE POLIOT OF ObOANIZATION PbOFOSED. 

It was shown In Chapter II of this report that after the minimum require- 
ments of the foreign garrisons have been provided for, the following organiza- 
tions of the mobile Army will remain in the United States : 16 regiments of Infan- 
try, llf regiments of Cavalry, 2 regiments of Field and Mountain Artillery, 1 
regiment of Horse Artillery, 8 companies of Engineers, 2 field companies of 
signal troops, 4 companies of signal troops (other than field companies), 1 field 
hospital, 1 ambulance company. 

It is important that this force should receive a tactical organization as a 
mobile army, even though It should remain Incomplete. It Is also important 
that organization tables should indicate the successive increments by means of 
which the force should be expanded If it should be the pleasure of Congress to 
form it ultimately into a well-balanced field army. The organization should 
favor the prompt mobilization of all or part of the mobile army as an expedi- 
tionary force. The distribution and administration should also be adapted to 
the effective use of the Army as a nucleus for the organization and training of 
national guard and volunteer forces. 

These conditions can' best be met by organizing a skeleton or nuclear division 
in each of the three territorial departments. After providing the divisional cav- 
alry for each division, tl\e remaining cavalry should be formed into cavalry 
brigades of two or three regiments each. When the tactical organizations thus 
formed have been completed, further expansion should be with a view of dividing 
the central territorial region into two, each containing a complete tactical 
division with the proper proportion of extra-divisional troops. In considering 
the details of this organization it is necessary to bear in mind that while an 
ultimate segregation of the mobile army into actual brigade commands is con- 
templated under the policy proposed by the Secretary of War, such segregation 
can not be accomplished at once, and during the period of transition the organi- 
zation must be such as to meet the actual distribution of the mobile Army. The 
essential object sought is to provide an organization in peace which uoUl continue 
to exist in war. The faulty distribution of the Army increases the practical 
difficulties of the problem, but can not be accepted as an argument for adopt- 
ing a peace organization which must be replaced by a different extemporized 
organization on the outbreak of war. 

2. The Pboposed Oboanization of the Skeleton Field Abmy. 

The proposed organization of the units of the mobile army after providing 
for the foreign garrisons is shown in Table I which follows. The num- 
ber of organizations shown in the table does not correspond exactly with the 
numbers now present in the United States, because certain regiments to be 
relieved from the Philippines have not returned and certain other organizations 
destined for Panama and Oahu have not yet been dispatched on foreign service. 
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The actual ntiinber of organizations within the United States and wittiin the 
sereral t^rltorial departments are therefore subject to fluctuation until the 
foreign garrisons are established. 

The adoption of a peace organization like that shown in Table I win result 
in great decentralization. If it should be desired to assemble an expeditionary 
force at some place, as Galveston, no extemporization would be necessary. 
None of the divisions are complete, but a full division could be assembled 
promptly by a few brief orders like the following : 

1. To the commanding general, Central Department, "Assemble the Second 
Division at Galveston." 

2. To the commanding general. Eastern Department, " Send the First 
Brigade, First Division, to Galveston for duty with the Second Division." 

Such simplicity is the result of dec^itralization and would be possible because 
there is no difference, except as to strength, between the proposed peace organi - 
zation and the war organlzati<Hi. The preparation of mobilization and trans- 
portation plans would be a part of the routine duty of the several brigade and 
division commandera At present such a force as this could not be assembled 
without complicated and difficult ^ctemporization, and when ass^nbled each 
of its general officers would be a stranger to his coQunand and its problons of 
administration. 

Table I. — The skeleton field army as organized rvith existing troops. 



First division. 



(To be stationed in 
the Eastern Depart- 
ment.) 

Piftt Brigade.-^ regi- 
ments of infantry. 

Second Brigade.— I regi- 
ment of infontry. 

Divisional Artillery.— I 
battalion of field artil- 
lery. 

Divisional Oavairy.—il 
regiment len 1 squad- 
ron.)* 

Bngineert^^FroviMio n a 1 
pioneer battalion (2 
companies). 

Signal troops.— JJ one 
available. 

Sanitary troops.— Ifo field 
hospitals or ambulance 
companies available. 



Second division. 



(To be stationed in 
Central Department.) 

First Brigade,— 3 regi- 
ments of infantry. 

Second Brigade.— S regi- 
ments of infantry. 

Divisional Artillery.— \ 
regiment of field artil- 
lery. 

Diviaumal Oavalry.-l 
regiment. 

JS^ni^7)««r«.— Provisional 
pioneer battalion (2 
companies). 

Signat troops.—! field 
company. 

Sanitary troops. — 1 am- 
bulance company and 
1 field hospital. 



Third division. 



(To be stationed in 
the Western Depart- 
ment.) 

First Brigade.— 3 rai- 
ments of infantry. 

Second Brigade. — 3 regi- 
ments of Infantn'. I 

Divisional Artillery. — 
Headquarters, 1 bat- 
talion of field artillery. 

Divisional COvalry.-l 
regiment. 

£n^neers.— Provisional 
pioneer battalion (2 
companies). 

Signal troops,— I field 
company. 

Sanitary troops. — 'So 
field nospitals or an^ 
bulanoe companies 
available. 



Army troops.^ 



(For the formation of 
a cavalrv division or 
independent cavalry 
brigades, and to pro* 
vide extra-divisional 
auxiliaries.) 

Oavalry.—Q regiments 
(formed in brigade in 
8pecti<N]s of 2 or 3 regi- 
ments). 

Horse ArttOery.—l regi- 
ment. 

Engineers. — Provisional 
ponton battalion (2 
companies). 

Signal troops, — N o n'a 
available. 

Sanitary troops.— So field 
hospitals or ambolanra 
comiMuiies available. 



1 The Army troops to be diatrlbnted In the three territorial departments. 

s 1 squadron at Panama to be taken from one of the divisional cavalry regiments. For the purposes of 
of this table it is aasnmed that this squadron is taken from the First Division. 

NoTB. — In minor wars where the command of the sea is not involved or in a more 
aertcus war after the command of the sea has been definitely secured by our Navy, the 
troops of the Coast Artillery may be counted upon to reenforce the mobile army. In 
order to meet this contingency the peace organisation and training of the Coast Artillery 
should include preparation for employment as auxiliary organizations of siege artillery. 
Infantry, and other services. For purposes of field training such provisional organisations 
as mav be formed In the Eastern Department should have opportunities for field train^ 
Ing with the First Division. The provisional organizations formed in the Western De- 
partment should likewise train with the Third Division. 

3. First Incbement of the Skeleton Field Abmy. 



The field army shown in Table I is incomplete in every particular, but it is 
the best organization that can be effected with the forces available. It is be- 
lieved thai the first increment of the Army that Congress may authorize should 
be applied in such a way as to give the three skeleton divisions a uniform pro- 
portion of the several arms. Table II shows the improvement in the organi- 
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zatlon that would result from adding the following organizations as the first 
future increment of the mobile army: 

2 regiments of Infantry (to complete second brigade, first division). 

6 battalions of Field Artillery (one to each regiment now existing) (a). 

1 field company of Signal troops with sufficient additional personnel to form 
fhe nucleus of the field army aero and wir^ess service (5). 

5 field hospitals (c). 

5 ambulance companies (c). 

(a) This would result in gaining one regiment of Field Artillery for home 
service, as after the change two 3-battalion regiments would replace three 
2-battalion regiments on foreign service. 

(h) In the organization of the Signal Corps every effort should be made to 
utilize as many as possible of the enlisted men now employed on technical duties 
and who are not included in field companies in time of peace. The plans for 
war expansion should also contemplate the fullest use of civilian aero oi)erators, 
telegraphers, and other experts. These questions should be considered in con- 
nection with the revision of the field-service ifegulations. 

(o) Every effort should be made to provide thd necessary sanitary units for 
field service, but as much of their personnel as possible should be mobilized 
from the peace personnel on duty at posts. As the concentration policy pro- 
gresses a greater percentage of hospital-corps men will be released from post 
duty on mobilization. The plans should also be based on the idea of a war ex- 
pansion through the absorption of civilians whose ordinary occupations are 
analogous to those of the hospital corps. The peace strength of all noncom- 
batant troops should be kept at a minimum consistent with proper peace service 
and effective war expansion. 

Table II. — The skeleton field army as organized after the first increment. 



First Division. 



Firet brigade.— 3 regiments 
of infantry. 

Second briaade.—^ regi- 
ments of mfantiy. 

JHvUional artillery. —1 reg- 
iment. 

Divi8ionaleatfdirf.—l regi- 
ment (less 1 squadron)* 

Engiiuere. — Provisional 
battalion (2 companies). 

Signal tToopa.—l field com- 
pany. 

Sanitary troops.'-2 field 
hospitals and' 2 ambu- 
lance companies. 

Ammunition column.* 

Supply train.* 



Second Division. 



First brigade.— S regi- 
ments of infantry. 

Second brigade.— 3 regi- 
ments of infantry. 

Divisional artiUery.—l 
regiment. 

Diviaional cavalry.— 1 
regiment 

Engineers. — Provisional 
battalion (2 compa- 
nies)* 

Signal troops.— I field 
company. 

Sanitary troops.— 2 field 
hospitals and 2 ambu- 
lance companies. 

Ammunition column.* 

Supply train.* 



Third Division. 



First brimde.—S regi- 
ments of infantry. 

Second brigade. — 3 regi- 
ments of infantry. 

Divisional artiUcry. — 1 
re^ment. 

Divisional cavalry. — 1 
regiment. 

Engineers. — Provisional 
battalion (2 compa- 
nies). 

Signal troops.— 1 field 
company. 

Sanitary troops. — 2 field 
hospitals and 2 ambu- 
lance companies. 

Ammunition column.* 

Supply train.* 



Army troops. 



( For the formation of 
a cavalry division or 
independent cavalry 
brigades, and to pro- 
vide extra- divisional 
auxiliaries.) 

Cavalry.— 9 regiments 
(formed in brigade in- 
spections of 2 or 3 r^- 
ments). 

Horse artillery.— I regi- 
ment. 

Engineers.— T r o visional 
battalion (2 companies). 

Signal <foop».— Nucleus 
of field army units In- 
cluding base line, aero 
and wireless service.^ 

Sanitary troops.— The field 
hospitals and ambu- 
lance companies as- 
signed to the divisions 
wul probably meet all 
requirements at thia 
stage of development. 



1 See Table I. 

*Th6 proposed artillery organization furnishes a cadre for the ammunition column. The details of 
eaqMtnsion will depend on wneth^ reservists are provided. If not, the expansion must be by recruitment. 
In eltiier event detailed plans must be worked out. 

* The cadre of the supply columns should be furnished by such service corps as may be authorized. The 
details of expansion must be worked out in connection with the service corps. 

4 The details of organization to be worked out by the General Staff with the Signal Corps during the revi* 
slon of the Field Service Regulations. 

4. Subsequent Increments of the Field Abmt. 

After forming the balanced skeleton field army shown in Table 11, the next 
increments should successively expand the skeleton divisions of the field army 
82132*'— WAR 1912— VOL 1 8 
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into complete cliviBion& The second increment, necessary to complete one of 
the divisions, Is as follows : 

1 brigade of Infantry (3 regiments). . 

1 regiment of Field Artillery. 

1 pioneer company of Engineers (to complete the divisional battalion). 

1 or more additional ambulance companies and field hospitals, the number to 
depend upon a determination of the number proper for the division and the 
number proper for the extra-divisional reservoir. 

The third and fourth increments would be identical with the second Incre- 
ment and would each complete another division. 

The fifth increment should complete the quota of Army troops necessary to 
furnish an auxiliary division if the whole mobile Army should be employed as 
a field army or expeditionary force. The additional units are as follows: 

1 regiment of heavy artillery (a). 

1 brigade of Infantry (3 regiments). 

1 company of Engineers (to complete the field army pontoon battalion) and 
appropriate engineer units for the cavalry division. 

Field Army Signal units ((Organization completed). 

SanJttary troops (such additional ambulance companies, field hospitals, and 
evacuation hospitals as may be found necessary). 

Note. — (a) Until a regiment of field-army heavy artillery can be provided 
one or more batteries or battalions of the divisional artillery will be equipped 
with the heavy types. 

The complete field army with three divisions and army auxiliary troops as 
it would be organized after the fifth increment is shown in Table III. 

Table III. — The field army uoith three divisions and Army troops complete as 

organized after the fifth mcremerU, 



First division. 



Fkit brigade.— Z regiments 
of Inlantry. 

Second brigade.— S regi- 
ments of Infantry. 

Third brigade.— Z regi- 
ments of infantry. 

Divitional A rtilUTy.—l 
brigade of 2 regiments. 

JHtinoruU Cavalry.— \ 
r^ment (less 1 squad- 
ron).i 

Bngineer9.—\ pioneer bat* 
tallon (3 companies). 

Bigiua troopt.—! field 
company. 

Sanitary troops.— S field 
hospitals and 3 ambu- 
lance companies. 

Ammunition column. 

Supply train. 



^ 



Second division. 



First brigade.— Z regi- 
ments of Infantry. 

Sewnd brigade.— 3 regi- 
ments of Infantry. 

Third brigade.— Z regi- 
ments of Infantry. 

DiviHmal AriiU^.—l 
brigade of 2 regiments. 

Divinonal Cavalry.— 1 
reeiment. 

Engineera.—l pioneer 
battalion (3 oompa* 
nles). 

Signal troops.— I field 
company. 

Sanitary troops.— S field 
hospitals and 3 ambu- 
lance companies. 

A mmunition column. 

Supply train. 



Third division. 



First brigade.— Z regi- 
ments of Infantry. 

Second brigade.— Z regi- 
ments of Infantry. 

Third brigade.— Z regi- 
ments of Infantry. 

Divisional ArtiUery'—l 
brigade of 2 regiments. 

Divisumal Cavalry,—! 
regiment. 

Engineers.— 1 pioneer 
battalion (3 compa- 
nies). 

Signal troops.— 1 field 
company. 

Sanitary troops.— Z field 
hospitals and 3 ambu- 
lance companies. 

Ammunition column. 

Supply train. 



Army troops. 



(For the formation of 
a Cavalry division or 
independent Cavalry 
brigades, and to pro- 
vide extra -divisional 
auxiliaries for expedi- 
tions or for a field 
army.) 

Cavalry.— 9 regiments 
(formed in bngade in- 
apections of 2 or 3 refjir- 
ments).^ 

Horse ArtUUry.—l regi- 
ment. 

Heavy ArtiUery.—l regi- 
ment. 

Infantry.— 1 brigade. 

Engineers.— Tmd Army 
battalion and proper 
additional units foruie 
cavalry division. 

Signal troops.— Field 
Army units. 

Sanitary troops.— To in- 
clude additional ambu- 
lance companies, field 
iMM^itals. and evacua- 
tion service, the details 
to be worked out after 
investigation as to 
proper distribution be- 
tween the divisions 
and the extnHllvl- 
eional reservoir with 
the Army troops. 



1 See Table I. 
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With the sixth increment the fourth division should come into being, and 
successiye increments should complete it. What further increments may be 
necessary can not be foretold, but it is certain that the future military needs 
of the country, as they are understood to-day, can not be met by a mobile force 
of less than four divisions, and this is the goal toward which all effort should 
be dfrected. 

But in the preparation of this report every effort has been made to separate 
the question of organization from the question of possible increase. Tactical 
organization should be adopted without reference to possible increases, and 
such increases as may be authorized in the future should be applied to the 
development of a consistent tactical plan. 

5. The Number of General Officers Required by the Taotioal OROAmzATioir. 

Brigadier generala, — ^Modern tactical organization requires a homogeneous 
unit higher than the regiment. This unit is the brigade, and its commander 
should be a brigadier general selected as a general rule from the arm which he 
commands. The number of brigadier generals of the mobile army should there- 
fore be based on the number of regiment& For each arm there should be at 
least one brigadier general for each three regiments or major fraction thereof. 
With the present strength of the Army the quota of brigadier generals of the 
mobile army should therefore be as follows : 



Infantry 

Cavalry 

Field ArtiOtery 

Total 



Regi- 
ments. 



30 

15 

6 



51 



Brigadier 
genarals. 



10 
5 
2 



17 



This number of brigadier generals is based on the present peace strength of 
the mobile army and should be increased in proportion to future Increments of 
tlie Army. In time of war there should be a brigadier general for each organ- 
ized brigade. 

The number of brigadier generals required for the Coast Artillery organiza- 
tion is four, viz, one for each Coast Artillery Inspection and one as chief of 
Coast Artillery, 

Major generals. — ^The number of major generals should likewise be based 
upon the commands appropriate for such officers. The appropriate peace com- 
mands for major generals are as follows : 

Territorial departments in the United States 3 

Philippine Department 1 

Hawaiian Department 1 

* Panama Department 1 

Total major generals 6 

In time of war there should be a major general for each organized division. 

General offlcera required for duty on the General Staff and for other pur- 
poses, — ^The number of general officers authorized by law for detail to the Gen- 
eral Staff should be in addition to those above enumerated for assignment to 
military commands. The additional general officers so required should be added 
in the grade of brigadier general. This will permit the assignment of general 
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Uoiiir umirnil*.— I'he number ot major generals should likewise be base 
i|iiiu the iiniimanrta appropriate for such officers. The appropriate peace cot 
imiiilM ^>^ nmji^r Bt<nem1i are ua follows : 

'I'errlliirtal deiwrtments In the United States — 3 

)'lilll|i|ilue l>ei«rtiuent .- 1 

lUwnlInn l*«iwrtiueiit- - - 1 

• I'aiiHiiin IMwrtnient, . . 1 

'IVilal utajor i«ueruls... 6 

In Hme of war there nhnuld be a major general for each onmnlsed divlrion. 
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oBUxn of either grade to the General Staff without reducing tibe total ntunber 
available as military commandenL When a major gmeral is detached from Mb 
ajiproprfate conmiand for detail to the General Staff, the brigadier general 
assigned to the military command so vacated should have the temporary rank, 
pay, and allowances of major goieral during his continuance in such advanced 
command. 

6. ADDFTIONAL OFTICEBS ReQUIBED fob I>UTnE8 OTHEB THAN RBOIMENTAI.. 

When additional officers are required for duty with the citissen soldiery, or 
for other military duty peculiarly related to their respective arms of the service, 
the numbers of such officers allotted to each arm should be based upon the 
actual requirements of the arm and not upcm a pro rata between the several 
arma The number of Infantry officers required for duty with the National 
Guard depends upon the requirem^its of the National Guard infantry. Simi- 
larly the number of Cavalry officers required depends upon the needs of the 
National Guard cavalry. The relative numbers required from the two arms 
has no relation to the fact that the regular Infantry comprises twice as many 
officers as the regular Cavalry. It is recommended, therefore, that the number 
of such additional officers as may be authorized for purely tactical purposes 
in the future be based upon the actual needs of the several arms, with the 
understanding that the original vacancies due to any increase in the number 
of such extra-regimental officers in the Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery be 
prorated among the three arms according to. the principles governing the filling 
of original vacancies as outlined in Chapter VII of this report 

But when additional officers are required for administrative duties not pecu- 
liarly related to any one arm, the total number of such officers should be pro- 
rated among the several arms as at present. 

Whenever the number of additional officers allotted to any arm is increased in 
any manner, the grades of the new officers should be so allotted as to keep the 
ratios between the numbers of officers in the several grades, as neiir as may be^ 
the same in the Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Infantry. 

IX. 

RAISING AND ORGANIZING THE NATIONAL VOLUNTEER FORCES. 
1. Limitations upon the Availability of the State Militia as a National 

FOBOE. 

The Constitution provides that Congress shall have power — 

to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrection, and repel invasion. 

And further — 

to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia and for govern- 
ing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the. States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress. 

Under these provisions Congress passed the act of January 21, 1903, com- 
monly Icnown as the Dick bill. This act superseded practically all the militia 
law on the statute books. It has since been amended by the act of May 27, 
1908, and the act of April 21, 1910. Under the provisions of these laws the 
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militia has been organized, uniformed, and equipped, and the President is 
authorized to employ the organized portion for the three purposes specliied in 
the Constitution. Under the operation of these laws the general efficiency of 
the Organized Militia has been greatly improved, but no acts of Congress can 
extend the scope of its employment as militia or modify the restricted funda- 
mental law upon which the whole militia structure is based. 

The Regular Army is organized under the general and plenary power of 
Congress ** to raise and support armies," and it can be used both at home and 
abroad for any national purpose. The militia may be employed to support 
the Regular Army for the limited purposes mentioned in the Constitution, but 
it can not be^employed for the varied purposes for which a national Army may 
be required — ^for such purposes as our own history shows it is likely to be 
needed. 

After the War of 1812 it seemed to be accepted as a settled policy that under 
existing constitutional limitations the militia should not be regarded as avail- 
able for general military purposes. 

In the Mexican War the Regular Army, supported by a Volunteer Army of 
national troops, achieved a series of victories unmarred by a single defeat. The 
battle of Buena Vista, fought at a time when nearly all the regular troops had 
been dispatched to take part in the campaign under Gen. Scott against the City 
of Mexico, was a triumph for the Volunteers. A force of some 12,000 militia 
was called out for three months in the first stages of the war, but they were 
returned to their homes without having fired a shot. 

The'CivU War opened with a call for 75,000 militia to serve for three months. 
The disaster which ensued at Bull Bun practically put an end to the use of 
militia during the war. A. great Volunteer Army of citizen soldiery was called 
into being which prosecuted the war as a national force. 

After the Civil War there was a great development of Organized Militia 
throughout the country. Although national support was not liberally given, it 
was recognized that these State organizations furnished a valuable school of 
military training. When the Spanish War broke out a Volunteer Army was 
again organized, and under a provision of the law existing militia organizations 
were permitted to volunteer as complete units. These volunteer organizations 
were created under the power of Congress to raise and support armies. The 
militia upon volunteering completely lost its militia status as far as the Federal 
Grovemment was concerned. The forces thus created were therefore available 
for general military purposes, and they were employed In Porto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

Under the legislation of 1898 regiments made up from mlUtla organizations 
were received Into the Federal service as volunteers, and with other new regi- 
ments of volunteers were formed Into brigades, divisions, and Army corps. 
When a regiment or smaller organization volunteered as a body the governor 
of the State was authorized to appoint the militia officers of these units Into 
corresponding grades In the same organizations when they were received into 
the service of the United States as part of the Volunteer Army ; but the higher 
Army units, the brigades, divisions, and Army corps, were Federal units organ- 
ized by the President and commanded by officers under his commission. Some 
of these general officers were appointed from the Regular Army, some were 
distinguished veterans of a former war, and some were appointed from the 
militia officers who volunteered from the States. But they all became Federal 
officers and were responsible to the constitutional Commander In Chief. This 
was in harmony with the national policy adopted in the Mexican War and con- 
tinued throughout the War of 1861-1865. 
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The volunteer act of 1898 was drawn in haste and contained many defects; 
bat in these two parttcolars it was based on onr national ezptfience>and oected 
solidly npon the Constitntion. It called for an army, a force that could be used 
at home or abroad, in attack or defense^ and for gen»al military purposes; 
it therefore did not attempt to nse a force which the Conatitiition had restricted 
to three limited uses. It called for a National Army, and therrfore its fmada- 
mental army units were Federal nnitai It did not favor repeating the foUy com- 
mitted in 1812, when we attempted to conquer Canada with groups of. allied 
forces, rath^ tlian with a cohesive National Army. 

The volunteers of 1898, like the volunteers of 1861, were citizen soldiers^ but 
they were not militia. Our Constitution and our history alike confirm the dic- 
tum that citizen soldiers may be employed successfully for general military 
purposes, but that organized as militia th^ may not. 

In the militia legislation of 1903 and 1906 we have departed from the sound 
policy based on the experience of 1812, 1846, 1861, and 1898. It is true that the 
Organized Militia of to-day is a more highly trained force than the militia of 
our early history, but the same cmstitutional llmitatious as to use and control 
prevent its full development as an effective national force, so long as It main- 
tains its legal character as militia. 

The present militia policy is erected on the theory that the militia may be 
used for general military purposes as militia. It provides th^t it iriiall enter 
the service as militia and remain militia, and yet contains the provisicn that 
it may serve either within or without the territory of the United States. With 
reference to this provision of the militia law, the Attorney Cteneral writes as 
follows in reply to a question from the Secretary of War: 

It is true that the act of January 21, 1903, as amended by the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat, pt. 1, 399), provides: 

'* That whaiever the President calls forth the Organized Militia of any State or 
Territory, or of the District of Columbia, to be employed in the service of the 
United States, he may specify in his caU the period for which such service is 
required, and the militia so called shall continue to serve during the term so 
specified, either within or without the territory ot the United States^ unless 
sooner relieved by order of the President." 

But this must be read in view of the constitutional power of Congress to call 
forth the militia only to suppress insurrection, repel invasion, or to execute the 
laws of the Union. Congress can not, by its own ^lactment, enlarge the power 
conferred upon it by the Constitution ; and if this provision were construed td au- 
thorize Congress to use the Organized Militia for any other than the three pur- 
poses specified it would be unconstitutional. This ixx>vision apidies only to cases 
where, under the Constitution, said militia may be used outside of our own 
borders and was, doubtless, inserted as a matter of precaution and to prev^it the 
possible recurrence of what took place in our last war with Great Britain, when 
portions of the militia refused to obey orders to cross the Canadian frontier. 

I think that the constitutional provision here considered not only affords no 
warrant for the use of the militia by the General Government, except to suppress 
Insurrection, repel invasion, or to execute the laws of the Union, but, by its 
careful enumeration of the three occasions or purposes for which the militia may 
be used, it forbids such use for any oth^ purpose. 

The opinion of the Attorney General in full is attached to this r^)ort as 
Exhibit IIL 

We are thus brought squarely face to face with theT problem of how we are to 
get the forces which we may need for purposes more general than those to 
which the Constitution restricts the use of militia. And this raises the whole 
question of how we are to go about providing for the great national volunteer 
force which in time of stress our country may need. 

The Oonstitution provides two means whop^y the National Govemmeot 
may draw upon the great body of potential national volunteers: directly under 
the power to raise and support armies; indirectly under the militia daiueL 
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The first power Is unrestricted, the second definitely restricted. Such troops 
as may be raised under the latter power must undergo a change of status before 
th^ can be employed for general military purposes. The procedure necessary 
for developing a national force under. each of these two powers is discussed 
below. 

▲. UNDEB THE POWER TO RAISE AND SUPPORT ARMIES. 

The ** power to raise and support armies *' is construed as follows in Tarble's 
Case, 13 Wallace, 408 : 

Field, J. Now, among the powers assigned to the National Government, is 
the power " to raise and support armies " and the power ** to provide for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces." The execution of 
these powers falls withhi the line of its duties; and its control over the subject 
Is plenary and exclusive. It can determine, without question from any State 
authority, how the armies shall be raised, whether by voluntary enlistment or 
fbrced draft, the age at which the soldier shall be received and the period for 
which he shall be taken,^ the compensation he shall be allowed, and the service 
to which he shall be assigned. And it can provide the rules for the government 
and regulation of the forces after they are raised, define what shall constitute 
military offences, and prescribe their punishment. No Interference with the 
execution of this power of the National Government in the formation, organiza- 
tion, and government of its armies by any State officials could be permitted 
without greatly impairing the efficiency, if It did not utterly destroy, this branch 
of the public service. 

In view of this language of the Supreme Court it would seem that Congress 
could organize a company or a battalion or a regiment of citizen soldiers in 
every congressional district if it chose to do so. It could limit the employment 
of the force to time of war only, or to other contingencies determined by itself. 
It could fix the period of instruction at 10 days a year, or 20 days a year, or 
1 hour per week, or any other time that might be desirable. It could regulate 
the appointment of officers and provide for the voluntary transfer of officers 
and enlisted men from the present Organized Militia to th^ national force. It 
could organize battalions and regiments of the three arms and all of the 
auxiliaries that might be required for war purposes, and could combine them 
into properly proportioned divisions and field armies. It could organize it 
definitely as a territorial army uniformly distributed throughout the Union 
with all of the machinery of mobilization, concentration, and supply organized 
in time of peace. Congress could place any desired limit of strength upon its 
national army of citizen soldiers, or it could adopt the logical ideal of voluntary 
military service, and provide facilities for the military training of all patriotic 
young men who might volunteer to receive it 

By such means we would be enabled gradually to develop our military re- 
sources according to a definite and logical plan. Instead of trying to force 
upon the militia two duties which under the limitations of the Constitution 
are more or less incompatible we would recognize things as they are, and 
provide for two forces, each having its special function. This would afford 
obvious advantages to all concerned; the National Government would know 
upon what forces it could count; the States could proportion their forces to 
local needs; and individuals would have the choice of the particular kind of 
service they preferred ; that is, State service with limited war liability, or war 
service only, under the National Government. 

B. under the mhjtia clauses of the constitution. 

But while a national citizen soldiery organized ''Under the Power to Baise 
and Support Armies " is the most direct and the most complete solution of our 
problem, it must be recognized that the Immediate provision of such a force 
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Involves serious practical difficulties. It Is unquestionably true that tiie 
present Organized Militia can not be employed for general military purposes, 
and that under the present law it can not be effectively trained for war as a 
homogeneous national force. On the other hand, it is a force actually in being 
and one composed largely of officers and men who have volunteered for mili- 
tary training because they desire to serve as soldiers in the event of war. The 
Organized Militia in short constitutes an existing organization. As it stands 
it is unsuited for national military uses ; the question is, can this impediment be 
removed? 

Congress may organize and discipline the militia, but must leave to the States 
the appointment of its officers and the authority to train the force according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress, Congress is also authorized to govern 
the militia when it is actually in the service of the United States. Congress 
may, therefore, prescribe any peace organization, discipline, or system of train- 
ing for the militia which does not deprive the States of the following reserved 
powers : 

1. To appoint the officers. 

2. To train the forces according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

3. To govern the militia when not actually in the service of the United States. 

The practical question then is, can Congress, under these limitations, con- 
vert the Organized Militia into an effective military force and utilize it for 
general war purposes. 

It is believed that the modified militia pay bill recently prepared by the 
Secretary of War, after consultation with the National Militia Board, furnishes 
the basis for a practical solution of this problem. (A copy of the bill is 
hereto attached as Exhibit IV.) 

The bill provides that officers and enlisted men of the National Guard who 
conform to certain standards of efficiency to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War shall be entitled to Federal pay. In order to be entitled to pay a man 
must be qualified for military service under the standards to be prescribed by 
the Federal Government, and he must liljewise be a member of a military com- 
mand of standard organization, strength, and efficiency. 

The bill also provides that all organizations and individuals receiving such 
pay may, in certain emergencies and with the consent of Congress, be trans- 
ferred to and incorporated with the Army of the United States, and when so 
transferred such organizations and individuals shall be subject to the laws 
and regulations governing the Armies of the United States. 

It is believed that such militia organizations as qualify for pay under the 
terms of the bill would be available for general military uses, because when 
transferred to and Incorporated with the Army of the United States they would 
cease to be mllltla and would be as fully under the control of Congress as Is 
the Regular Army. It Is obvious that no individual or organization of the 
militia should be the recipient of pay from the Federal Government unless he 
or It Is fully available for general military purposes. It Is also believed that 
the enactment of the bill would give the Federal Government an effective influ- 
ence over the organization, training, and discipline of the Organized Mllltla 
without Invading the constitutional powers of the States. 

The power to appoint officers would still be reserved to the States, but only 
those appointees would receive Federal pay who are found fit to perform a 
definite Federal function and who are obligated to perform that function. The 
power to train the militia would be reserved to the States, but Federal pay 
would go only to that part of the militia which Is actually trained and prepared 
for Incorporation in the organized war army of the Nation. Under this policy 
the Crovemment would not extend its influence over M of the militia in a State, 
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but only over that portion which voluntarily aigages to form a part of the 
national war army of citizen tsoldiery, and even over that portion the Federal 
influ^ice would be indirect and without encroachment upon tho powers reserved 
to the States by the Ck>n8titution. 

A militiaman transferred to the Army of the United States under the provi- 
sions of the proposed bill should be required to serve until the expiration of his 
term of service or until a man could be trained to replace him in the event his 
term of enlistment expired soon after his transfer. The bill should therefore 
give the Federal Govemm^it the right to extend the term of enlistment of any 
man so transferred for a period of not to exceed 12 months ; without some such 
provision the force created would begin to melt away on the day it was 
mobilized. (See also Sec. 11, Chap. 5.) 

Whether the operation of the bill will result in developing the militia of the 
States into a thoroughly efficient, well-organized national force sufficient for all 
military purposes can be determined only by experience. In view of the im- 
portance, as stated above, of using for war this available military asset, it is 
considered that a trial should be made and from experience gained a final 
satisfactory solution obtained: 

2. sstabushment of division distsicts as a means fob systematically 

Raising and Obganizing the Volunteeb Fobces. 

While the peace organization of the national citizen soldiery can not be 
indicated in detail until its legal status is more definitely settled, it is possible 
to point out some of the objects of peace organization and the general relation 
of such organization to mobilization and preparation for war. As the war 
organization of any army involves the establishment of divisions and field 
armies, and as these complex units can not be extemporized on the outbreak of 
war, it. may be accepted that the Army of citizen soldiery should be made up 
of definitely organized divisions with the auxiliaries necessary to form com- 
plete field armies. Assuming that future legislation will provide^ for changing 
the status of the organized militia from a militia force of limited uses to a 
national force available for general military purposes, it will be possible to in- 
dicate a division organization based on the units now existing in the National 
Guard. An illustration may thus be made in a concrete way of the general 
objects to be attained. 

The present strength of the National Guard is as follows : 

Infantry, 139 regiments, 8 separate battalions, and 8 separate companies. 

Cavalry, 74 troops. * 

Field Artillery, 48 batteries. 

Engineers, 22 companies. 

Ck>ast Artillery, 120 companies. 

It will be seen that we have the Infantry organizations for approximately 
16 divisions, the Cavalry organizations for approximately 6 divisions, the Field 
Artillery for approximately 3 divisions, and the Engineer contingent for 7 
division^. 

As we have here the Infantry organizations for 16 divisions, it will be as- 
sumed for purposes of illustration that our problem is to complete these divi- 
sions. For this purpose the territory of the United States should be divided 
into division districts, and it should be the policy of the Government to form 
a complete division in each division district by filling up the Infantry regi- 
ments and by encouraging the organization of the Artillery, Cavalry, and other 
divisional components which are now laclcing. 
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To each of tbeee division districts should be assigned a General Staff c^Elcer, 
with the necessary number of ini9)ector instructors detailed frcnn the Regular 
Army, whose function it should be to arrange for the many details of organiza- 
tion which should be planned in peace and not left to extemporization in time 
of war. Among the duties of this division staflT would be the iMreparation of 
plans of mobilization in ccmformity v^th general plans prepared in the War 
College Problems of supply could also be worked out in advance and. plans 
for the trani^x>rtation of a division or a part of it to any point of concentra- 
tion could be prQ;Mired by trained officers on the ground. The division staff 
would also be able to keep the War Department advised of the needs of the 
district and would act as the agent of the War D^)artment in the gradual 
development of the lacldng components of the division. The General Staff 
officer would also coordinate the efforts of the inspector instructors on duty 
with the several regim^its and battalions so that, through him, the general war 
policy of the Nation could be transmitted to the units organized in the several 
States. 

These divMon districts would not only facilitate the development of the 
organized army of citizen soldiery and simplify its mobilization in war, but the 
division districts would continue to be useful, even after the troops have 
gone to the front. The organization provided for the district in peace would 
prepare regimental depots for recruits and reservists in war, and if it should 
be necessary to augmoit the peace force by new levies of volunteers the division 
districts would furnish the machinery for the raising, organization, administra- 
tion, and supply of such volunteer forces. 

Taking the National Guard force as it exists to-day, we find that most of the 
Individual units are far below their proper war strength, and that the infantry 
of the National Guard is not provided with the proper proportion of cavalry, 
field artillery, ahd special troops required to form divisions. Efforts are being 
made to correct these conditions, and it is believed that the organization of 
definite division districts would facilitate this reform. 

An examination of the problem indicates that there are two reasons why the 
mounted troops have not been dev^oped as rapidly as the infantry. The first 
reason seems to be that, under our National Guard system, the troops are pri- 
marily State troops, and are presumably organized by the States in order to 
meet State requirements. It is obvious that the States will rarely have as 
much use for cavalry or field artillery as they have for infantry ; and evea 
if they need these forces, they will not need them in the proportion required 
tof national purposes under conditions of modem warfare. 

The second reason lies in the fact that cavalry and field artillery are more 
expensive to raise than infantry, and under present conditions Federal appro- 
priations are not based on a recognition of this fact Foi* the minimum require- 
ments of instruction, a battery of field artillery or a squadron of cavalry must 
have a certain proportion of mounts, and under present conditions these 
animals must either be provided by the organizations or must be obtained at 
the charge of the State. The development of divisions in the National Guard, 
therefore, requires that the United States should furnish not only the necessary 
war material, but also an allotment for the purchase or hire of a certain num- 
ber of animals for the cavalry and field artillery. If the organized citizen 
soldiery is to be counted on in war, its field artillery and cavalry must be 
organized in time of peace and must have the same facilities for training as 
the infantry. I 

The only other solution of the problem is to maintain the cavalry and field 
artillery organizations in the permanent establishment of the Regular Army. 
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This solution, however, is not permissible econ9mlcalIy, and in view of English 
experience with her territorial army, does not appear to be necessary. To 
maintain the divisional cavalry and field artillery of the National Guard on 
the permanent establishment of the Regular Army would cost upward of 
$2,000,000 per year for each division of the National Guard, while the same 
forces could be economically maintained on a National Guard basis if less than 
one-tenth of that amount were allotted to cover cost of providing and main- 
taining a small quota of mounts to permit proper training. 

It should, therefore, be the policy of the Grovemment to develop the army 
of citizen soldiers In peace as an army of complete divisions, each division to 
contain its proper proportion of infantry, cavalry, field artillery, engineers, 
signal troops, and sanitary troops. 

A correct organization of the military establishment will involve the organi- 
zation of the Regular Mobile Army into a force of complete tactical divisions, 
and a siihilar policy should apply to the force of citizen soldiers. It is true 
that, on the adoption of the policy, both the regular force and the one com- 
posed of citizen soldiers would be incomplete ; but the completion of the organi- 
zation would furnish a goal for future administration and legislation. The at- 
tainment of the ideal might be a question of years and during the transition 
period, practical makeshifts would be necessary as emergencies arise. If a 
V7ar should come before the divisions were complete it might be necessary to 
form a number of divisions by the consolidation of a greater number of in- 
complete divisions, but even this would involve less extemporization than 
would be necessary under present conditions. Or on the outbreak of war, if 
sufficient time should be available, the divisions might be completed by organ- 
izing new volunteer units to fill the gaps in the division organization. The 
existence of definite division districts would facilitate the organzation of such 
forces. It would be understood that one of the peace problems of the incom- 
plete divisions would be the preparation of plans for the completion of its 
organization in event of sudden emergency. Such new volunteers would be 
a logical expansion of the peace organization. 

The fact that the present ;N^ational Guard force lacks many of the units 
that would be necessary to convert it into a well-balanced war force is one 
of the principal arguments for legislation like that proposed in the volunteer 
bill now pending in the Senate (see Appendix I). 

For the purposes of the foregoing discussion, divisional troops only have 
been considered. In working out a final plan the field army auxiliaries of 
cavalry, field artillery, and special troops, and the coast artillery reserves, must 
also be provided for. 

The complete organization of the mobile land forces of the United States will, 
therefore, include three distinct forces. 

1. A regular army organized in divisions and cavalry brigades and ready for 
immediate use as an expeditionary force or for other purposes for which the 
citizen soldiery is not available, or for employment in the first stages of war 
while the citizen soldiery is mobilizing and concentrating. 

2. An army of national citizen soldiers organized in peace in complete divi- 
sions and prepared to reenforce the Regular Army in time of war. 

3. An army of volunteers to be organized under prearranged plans when 
greater forces are required than can be furnished by the Regular Army and 
the organized citizen soldiery. 

The peace establishment of the Regular Army with the organized division 
districts of the National Guard should include the machinery for the recruiting 
organization, and mobilization of this great third line of the national defense. 
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CONSIDERATIONS DBTE3RMINING THB STRESNGTH, COMPOSITION. 
AND ORGANIZATION OF THE LAND FORCES OF THB UNITEJD 

STATES. 

1. Political conditions affecting our country have changed very materially 
in the past 20 years, but it can hardly be said that the development of our land 
forces has kept pace with these changing conditions. Until quite recently our 
people have been almost wholly occupied with the task of overrunning our 
continental possessions and taking full possession of them. The Regular Army 
has been the forerunner of this movement, and has been organized, distributed, 
and trained for the requirements thus involved. This has kept the bulk of the 
Regular Army scattered in small units in our western country. Conquest 
and settlement have been fairly completed now, however, and the civil author- 
ities are capable of maintaining orderly conditions as well in one part of onr 
country as in another. If domestic questions were still the only ones that claimed 
serious attention it would seem that to deal with such questions only the 
Army should be distributed more equitably with respect to density of population. 

But gradually our external problems have been assuming larger and larger 
proportions. While we were expanding other nations have been doing the like, 
and within the past few years it is found that practically the whole earth is 
now divided up among the principal nations and held by them either as actual 
possessions or as spheres of influence. Hitherto the interests of nations or of 
small groups of nations have been more or less local. But due to this world- 
wide expansion the contact between great nations and races has already become 
close. It tends to become continually closer, due to the increase of population 
and national needs, and due especially to the vastly increased facilities for 
intercommunication. With this close contact thus so recently established 
comes a competition, commercial, national, and racial, whose ultimate serious- 
ness current events already enable us to gauge. Since our conflict with Spain 
in 1898 practically all of the principal nations of the earth have either been 
actively engaged in war or else brought to the verge of actual war. The evi- 
dence is clear that the nations and races capable of maintaining and protecting 
themselves are the only ones who can flourish in this world competition. 

We have been drawn from our state of isolation and are inevitably involved 
in this competition. We must consider what preparation we will mak<» to 
meet this change in our national situation. It may be said that we claim the 
undisturbed enjoyment of our possessions at home and the protection of our 
Interests abroad. Our military requirements may then be summed up as fol- 
lows: (1) To secure our home country from invasion; (2) to protect our 
foreign interests; (3) to maintain domestic peace and good order. Our forces 
should be proportioned, organized, and trained to meet these requirements. 

2. Estimate of the LAin> Forces Needed in the TJnitbd States. 

Our requirements In the way of land forces are certain to change as the years 
go on, but in the light of present-day conditions it is estimated that at the out- 
break of war with a flrst-class power we should be capable of mobilizing at once 
in the United States an effective force of 460,000 mobile troops and 42,000 Ck>ast 
Artillery; that this is the minimum number of first-line troops necessary; and 
tliat to augment this force and replace its losses we should have plans made for 
raising immediately an additional force of 300,000 men. 
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To meet requirements less vital than a great national war — as for example, 
tbe sending of expeditionary forces to protect certain foreign interests — ^it may 
be presumed that we would draw upon the forces thus enumerated ; and as in 
tbe li^t of our recent experiences we can not possibly foretell to what places 
expeditions may have to be sent nor what numbers will be required, all of these 
forces should be available for service anywhere. 

3. Beottlab and Volxjnteeb Tboops. 

The Regular Army contingent of this total mobile force at home should be 
sufficient to provide an expeditionary force capable of acting wUh the utmost 
promptness and decision, and sufficient to furnish a training nucleus for the 
volunteer troops in peace and a stiffening element in war. To meet conditions 
we can now foresee it is believed the Regular Army should comprise four com- 
plete divisions and that it should furnish as extradivisional troops, a division 
of Cavalry and the quota of Heavy Field Artillery, Engineers, Signal, and 
sanitary troops appropriate for one field army. On this basis the regular con- 
tingent of mobile troops within the United States proper whoi raised to war 
strength, would comprise about 112,000 men. The remaining 348,000 mobile 
troops would be made up of citizen soldiers organized in divisions and in field 
army auxiliaries. Each group of three division dist];icts should furnish three 
complete divisions of citizen soldiers and the extradivisional troops considered 
appropriate for a field army of three divisions. On this basis the quota of 
348,000 citizen soldiers might be raised from 12 division districts^ and they 
would be the equivalent of 4 normal type field armies. The regular and volun- 
teer contingents taken together would then represent 5 field armies, but the 
exact number in which the various divisions and auxiliaries would actually be 
combined to make up field armies woul4 depend entirely upon the necessities 
of the campaign in view. 

Tbe regular contingent of CJoast Artillery troops in the United States should 
comprise 26,500 men when on war footing, leaving 21,000 to be furnished by 
the citizen soldiery. These figures are based on a complete regular personnel 
for mine companies and 50 per cent personnel of regulars for gun companies 
for authorized armament. 

XI. 

A COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

As war is but a phase of international politics, so military policy is but a 
phase of international policy. In its broadest sense the organization of the land 
forces is but a part of the national war organization, which includes the organi- 
zation of the sea forces and of all other national resources. 

A scientific solution of our military problem must include a determination and 
definition of national policy, and the provision of sufficient military and naval 
forces to support that policy against such adverse interests as may develop 
from time to time. As several departments of the Government are concerned 
in the settlement of this question, it is obvious that a sound policy must be 
predicated upon a comprehensive view of the whole problem with the view of 
coordinating and balancing its several elements. 

^Ab indicated in Chapter IX the detailed organization of the citizen soldiery will depend 
upon the extent to which the present organized militia can be utilized for general military 
parposes. The organization of 12 divisions, with the extra divisional troops for four field 
armies and with the necessary Coast Artillery companies, will absorb all of the units now 
organized in the National Guard. 
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In order to formulate a comprehenslye poli(*y for the consideration of Con- 
gress, it is believed that there should be a council of national defense similar 
to the one proposed in H. R. 1309. ,The function of this council, as defined in 
the bill, is to " report to the President, for transmission to Ck>ngre8S, a general 
policy of national defense and such recommendation of measures relating 
thereto as it shall deem necessary and expedient." 

The members of the council, as provided in the bill, are as follows : 

The President of the United States (ex officio president of the council). 

The Secretary of State (to preside in the absence of the President). 

The Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The chairman of the Conunittee on Appropriations of the Senate. 

The chairman of the Ck)mmittee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate. 

The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Army. 

An officer of the Navy not below the rank of captain, to be selected by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The president of the Army War College. 

The president of the Navy War College. 

It would seem that through the agency of this council the problem of na- 
tional defense should receive the joint consideration of all of the branches of the 
Government which are responsible for its ultimate solution. 



EXHIBIT I. 

S. 2518. 

A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR RAISING THE VOLUNTEER FORCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN TIME OF ACTUAL OR THREATENED WAR. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate o/nd House of Representatives of the UnMed 
States of America in Congress assembled. The land forces of the United States 
Rball consist of the Regular Army, the Militia, and snch volunteer forces as 
Ck>ngre6S may authorize. 

Sec. 2. That the volunteer forces shall be raised and organized as in this 
act provided, only during the existence of war, or while war is imminent, and 
only after Congress has or shall have authorized the President to raise such a 
force: Provided, That the term of enlistment in the volunteer forces shall be 
tlie same as that for the Regular Army, and all officers and enlisted men com- 
X>oaing such volunteer forces shall be mustered out of the service of the United 
States as soon as practicable after the President shall have issued a prodama- 
tion announcing the termination of the war or the passing of the emergency. 

Sec. 3. That when volunteer forces are to be raised the President shall issue 
his proclamation, stating the number of men desired for each arm, corps, and 
department, within such limits as may be fixed by law, and the Secretary of 
War shall prescribe such rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the terms 
of this act, as may be necessary for the piirpose of examining, organizing, and 
receiving into the service the men called for : Provided, That the power to or- 
ganize i&all include the power to provide the officers and enlisted men of all 
gra-des and classes, including trained nurses, male and female, that may be 
necessary in the various arms, corps, and departments: Provided further, That 
all enlisted men received into the service in the volunteer forces shall, as far 
as practicable, be taken from the several States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia, in proportion to their respective populations: Provided further. 
That when the raising of a volunteer force ediall have been authorized by 
Congress, and after the Organized Militia of any arm or class shall have been 
called into the service of the United States, volunteers of that particular arm 
or class may be raised and accepted into said service in accordance with the 
terms of this act regardless of the extent to which other arms or classes of said 
militia shall have been called into said service. 

Sec. 4. That the volunteer forces shall be subject to the laws, orders, and 
regulations governing the Regular Army iii so far as such laws, orders, and 
regulations are applicable to officers or enlisted men whose permanent retention 
in the military service, either on the active list or on the retired list, is not 
contemplated by existing law; and no distinction shall be made between the 
Regular Army and the volunteer forces in respect to the conferring upon 
officers or enlisted men of brevet rank, medals of honor, certificates of merit, 
or other rewards for distinguished service: Provided, That officers of the 
volunteer forces shall be competent to sit upon courts-martial for the trial 
of officers and soldiers of the Regular Army and of the National Guard, or 
Organized Militia, when the latter has been called into the service of the United 
States ; that officers of the Regular Army shall be competent to sit upon courts- 
martial for the trial of officers and soldiers of the volunteer forces and of the 
National Guard, or Organized Militia, when the latter has been called into the 
service of the United States, unless objection be made by the accused, and that 
no distinction shall be made between the Regular Army and the volunteer 
forces in respect to the eligibility of any regular or volunteer officer for service 
in any court of inquiry or military commission: Provided further. That the 
organization of all units of the line and of the signal troops of the volunteer 
forces shall be the same as that prescribed by law and regulations for the 
corresponding units of the Regular Army: Provided further^ That when mill- 
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tary conditions so require, the President may organize the land forces of the 
United States Into brigades and divisions and such higher units as he may 
deem necessary, and the composition of units higher than the regiment shall be 
as he may prescribe: Provided further. That to each regiment of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, and to each battalion of engineers and signal troops or- 
ganized under this act, there shall be attached the same personnel of the 
Medical Department as are attached to like organizations of the Regular Army : 
Provided further, That the organization of the coast defenses, of machlne-giiii 
detachments, establishments of the Medical Department, remount depots, mili- 
tary trains, secret-service agencies, military prisons, lines of communication, 
including their supply depots, and of other adjuncts that may be necessary in 
the prosecution of war, and the organization of which is not otherwise pro- 
vided for by law, shall be as the President may from time to time direct. 

Sec. 5. Tliat the President is authorized, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint all officers required by this act ; the number and ^ade 
of such officers not to exceed the number and grade of like officers provided for 
a like force of the Regular Army : Provided, That all appointments below the 
grade of brigadier general in the line of the volunteer forces shall be by 
commission in an arm of the service and not by commission in any par- 
ticular regiment; and officers In each arm of the service shall be assigned 
to regiments, and transferred from one regiment to another, as the interests of 
the service may require, by orders from the Secretary of War: Provided 
further. That no officer above the grade of colonel shall be appointed under 
the provisions of this act 

Sec. 6. That to provide the staff officers that will be necessary in the various 
staff corps and departments in time of war or while war is imminent, and that 
are not otherwise provided for in this act, the President is authorized to ax)- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, such number of volun- 
teer staff officers of the proper grades for such corps and departments as he 
may find necessary: Provided, That the total number of such officers so ap- 
pointed, including all such officers of the National Guard called into the 
service of the United States, shall not exceed the ratio of one officer to two 
hundred enlisted men for all National Guard and volunteer forces called into 
the service of the United States : Provided further, That the number of officers 
appointed in each grade in such staff corps and departments shaU not exceed 
in each staff corps or department the proportionate- strength of the correspond- 
ing grade as established by law for like staff corps and departments of the 
Regular Army : Provided further. That the President may appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, volunteer chaplains at the rate of one 
for each regiment of volunteer infantry, cavalry, and field artillery, and one 
for every twelve companies of volunteer coast artillery raised, with rank cor- 
responding to that established by law for chaplains in the Regular Army. 

Sec. 7. That in appointing the volunteer officers authorized by tills act 
the President may select them from the Regular Army, from those duly quali- 
fied and registered .pursuant to section twenty-three of the act of Congress 
approved January twenty-first, nineteen hundred and three, from the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, and, upon the recommendation of the 
various governors, from the National Guard of the several States and Terri- 
tories in proportion, as far as practicable, to their respective populations, and 
as near as may be from the localities from which the troops were recruited, 
and from the country at large: Provided, That in appointments from the 
country at large preference shall be given those who have had honorable 
service in the Regular Army, the National Guard, or the volunteer forces, or 
who have been graduated from educational institutions in which military 
instruction is compulsory: Provided further, That at the same time, not to 
exceed one Regular Army Officer shall hold a volunteer commission in any one 
battalion of volunteer engineers or signal troops, or in any one battalion of 
volunteer field artillery; and not to exceed four Regular Army officers shall 
hold commissions in any one regiment of volunteer cavalry, field artillery, 
or infantry, or in any twelve companies of coast artillery, including their field 
and staff, at the same time : And provided further, That Regular Army officers 
appointed as officers of Volunteers under this act shall not thereby vacate 
their Regular Army commissions or be prejudiced in their relative or lineal 
standing therein. 

Sec. 8. That the temporary vacancies created in any grade not above tliat 
of colonel among the commissioned personnel of any arm, staff corps, or de- 
partment of the Regular Army, through appointments of officers thereof to 
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liigher volunteer rank, shall be filled by temporary promotion according to 
Reniority In rank from officers holding conmiissions in the next lower grade 
In said arm, staff corps, or department; and all temporary Vacancies created 
In any grade by temporary promotions shall in like manner be filled from, 
and thus create temporary vacancies in, the next lower grade ; and the vacancies 
that remain thereafter in said, arm, staff corps, or department that can not 
be filled by temporary promotions, as prescribed in this section, may be filled 
by the temporary appointment of officers of such number and grade or grades 
as shall maintain said arm, corps, or department at the full commissioned 
strength authorized by law: Provided, That in the staff corps and depart- 
ments subject to the provisions of sections twenty-six and twenty-seven of 
the act of Congress, approved February second, nineteen hundred and one, and 
acts amendatory thereto, temporary vacancies that can not be filled by tem- 
porary promotions, as hereinbefore prescribed, shall be filled by temporary 
details made In the manner prescribed in said sections twenty-six and twenty- 
seven and acts amendatory thereto, and the resulting temporary vacancies In 
the branches of the Army from which the details are so made shall be filled 
as hereinbefore in this section prescribed: Provided further. That officers 
'temporarily promoted or appointed under the terms of this section shall be 
so promoted or appointed by the President, by and witli the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for terms that shall not extend beyond the termination of 
the war or the passing of the existing emergency as defined by the President's 
proclamation, whereupon the said officers shall be discharged ftom the posi- 
tions held by them under their temporary promotions or appointments and 
ofiOlcers detailed as herein authorized shall be relieved from their temporary 
details: Provided further. That officers temporarily promoted under the pro- 
visions of this section shall not vacate their permanent commissions nor be 
prejudiced in their lineal or relative standing in the Regular Army. 

Seo. 9. That all returns and muster rolls of organizations of the volunteer 
forces and of militia organizations while in the service of the United States 
shall be rendered to The Adjutant General of the Army, and upon the muster 
out of such organizations the records pertaining to them shall be transferred 
to and filed in The Adjutant General's Office. And regimental and all other 
medical officers serving with volunteer troops* or with militia organizations 
in the service of the United States, In the field or elsewhere, shall keep a daily 
record of all soldiers reported sick or wounded, as shown by the morning calls 
or reports, and shall deposit such reports, with other reports provided for in 
this section, in The Adjutant General's Office, as provided for herein for other 
reports, returns, and muster rolls. 

Seo. 10. That in time of war all organizations of the land forces sl^all be re- 
cruited and maintained as near their prescribed strength as practicable. For 
this purpose the necessary rendezvous and depots shall be established by the 
Secretary of War for the enlistment and training of all recruits, and in order 
that officers may be available for recruiting duty the President is authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint officers of 
Volunteers of the proper arm of the service, additional to those elsewhere 
herein authorized, in numbers not to exceed at the rate of one major, four 
captains, five first lieutenants, and five second lieutenants for each organized 
regiment of Cavalry, Field Artillery, or Infantry, each three battalions of 
Engineers, or each twelve companies of Coast Artillery; that for purposes of 
instruction and discipline the troops at recruit depots herein authorized may 
be organized into companies and battalions, at the discretion of the Secretary 
of War, with noncommissioned officers and privates of such grades and numbers 
as may be prescribed by the President. The recruit rendezvous and recruit 
depots herein prescribed shall be under the direct control of the Secretary of 
War, and shall render their reports and returns to The Adjutant General of 
the Army: Provided, That to maintain the National Guard organizations in 
the service of the United States at their maximum strength the recruiting 
rendezvous and depots in any State or Territory may, at the request of the 
governor thereof, enlist and train recruits for the National Guard organizations 
in the service of the United States from that State. 

Sec. 11. That, in the organization of the recruiting system, the President is 
authorized to employ retired officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates 
of the Regular Army, either with their rank on the retired list or, in the case 
of enlisted men, with increased noncommissioned rank: or he may, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint and employ retired officers 
below the grade of colonel, with increased volunteer commissioned rank not 
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to exceed one grade above that held by them upon the retired list, or retired 
enlisted men with volunteer commissioned rank not above the grade of first 
lieutenant: Provided, That retired officers and enlisted men while thus em- 
ployed shall not be eligible for transfer to the field units, but shall receive 
the full pay and allowances of the respective grades in which they are serv- 
ing, whether volunteer or regular, in lieu of their retired pay and allowances : 
Provided further. That upon the termination of the duty or, in case of those 
given volunteer rank, upon muster out as volunteers, the officers and men shall 
revert to their retired status. 

Sec. 12. That, except as otherwise specifically prescribed by law, all officers 
provided for in this act are subject to such assignments of duty and such 
transfers as the President may direct: Provided, That medical officers of 
Volunteers when detailed as consulting surgeons shall not exercise command 
over the hospitals to which they may be assigned for duty, except that by 
virtue of their commissions they may command all enlisted men: Provided 
further. That medical inspectors shall be detailed for duty with each army, 
army corps, and division, and for the base and lines of communications, and 
that no officer shall be detailed for duty as a medical inspector except he be 
experienced in military sanitation. 

Sec. 13. That all officers and enlisted men of the volunteer forces shall be 
in all respects on the same footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions 
as officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades in the Regular Army: 
Provided, That enlisted men in the Quartermaster's Department and Sub- 
sistence Department of the volunteer forces shall receive the same i>ay and 
allowances as enlisted men of corresponding grades in the Engineer Corps. 

Sec 14. That the commander of a division or higher military unit is au- 
thorized to appoint, from time to time, military boards of not less than three 
nor more than five officers of the volunteer forces to examine into the capacity, 
qualifications, conduct, and efficiency of any commissioned officer of said forces 
within his command: Provided, That each member of the board shall be 
superior in rank to the officer whose qualifications are to be* Inquired into: 
Provided further. That if the report of such board is adverse to the con- 
tinuance of any officer, and if the report be approved by the President, such 
officer shall be discharged from service in the volunteer forces, at the discre- 
tion of the President, with one month's pay and allowances. 

Sec. 15. That the act approved April twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, entitled "An act to provide for temporarily increasing the military 
establishment of the United States in time of war, and for other purposes," 
is hereby repealed, and all other laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are, to the extent of such inconsistency only, hereby 
repealed. 



MILITIA AND VOLUNTBBBS AND METHODS OF APPOINTING THEIR 

OFFICERS. 

Memorandum Submitted bt Senator du Pont to the Senate Committee on 
Military Aefairs Concerning the Bill (S. 2518) for Raising the Volun- 
teer Forces of the United States in Time of Actual or Threatened War. 

The land forces of the United States are divided into three separate and dis- 
tinct classes, consisting — 

(A) Of the Regular Army, which is the military establishment maintained 
during both peace and war, under the provisions of Article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, giving Congress power to raise and support armies, and to make 
rules for the government and regulation of the same. 

(B) Of the militia of the different States and Territories and of the District 
of Columbia, when called into the service of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, giving Congress power to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions. 

(C) Of such volunteer forces as Congress shall authorize to be raised, under 
the provisions of Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, giving Congress power 
to raise and support armies, and to make rules for the government and regula* 
tlon of the same. 
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MILITIA. 

Under the acts of Ck)Dgre6s approved May 8, 1792, July 17, 1862, and March 
2, 1867, the militia of the differoit States, Territories, and District of Columbia 
is composed of all able-bodied cttizais between the ages of 18 and 45 ; but under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved January 21, 1903, known as the 
I>lck law, and amendments thereto, the militia, as above constituted, is classi- 
fied under two heads : 

First The Organized Militia, often styled the National Guard, consisting of 
officers commissioned by the governors of the respective States and Territories 
and in the District of Columbia by the President and of enlisted men who have 
engaged to serve for such specified periods as may be determined by the laws 
of the different States and Territories. In the District of Columbia these 
periods are determined by the United States statutes. 

Second. The reserve militia, consisting of the whole body of the militia not 
r^ularly enlisted, organized, and uniformed. 

The governors have power to call out the militia for service within their respec- 
tive States and Territories, and Congress has power under section 8, Article I, 
of the Constitution, to call out the militia of the respective States and Territo- 
ries to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

Congress, by the statute of 1795, made it lawful for the President to call out 
such numbers of the militia as he may deem necessary, and when properly 
mustered into the United States service such numbers as may be called out 
become a part of the land forces of the United States. It is evident, however, 
that it is not practicable for the President to call out such portions of the 
militia as do not possess a military organization. While the President has 
authority to determine the period for which the militia is to be called into the 
service of the United States, under the statutes he can not detain any officer 
or enlisted man beyond the term of his existing State commission or enlistment ; 
and, except in the case of the militia of the District of Columbia, he can not 
make any appointments or promotions of commissioned officers of the Organ- 
ized Militia of the States and Territories when called into the service of the 
United States, the authority to make such appointments being expressly re- 
servc^d to the respective States under section 8 of Article I of the Constitution 
and given by statute to the governors of Territories. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

In general terms the word "volunteer" applies to a man who voluntarily 
engages in the military service of the United States, or of some particular 
State or Territory, and differentiates him from a man who is drafted com- 
pulsorily into the military service — a power which Congress has the right to 
exercise and did exercise during the Civil War. In this sense the term " vol- 
unteer" is just as much applicable to the officers and enlisted men of the 
R^ular Army as to the officers and enlisted men of the so-called volunteer 
troops. It is equally applicable to the Organized Militia so far as concerns 
their relations to their respective States and Territories, but when called into 
the national service by the President they are in no sense Volunteers so far as 
the United States is concerned. 

To avoid confusion, it should be noted that the term " volunteers," as ap- 
plied technically to one of the three classes into which our land forces are 
divided, is used in a special or restricted sense and includes only the troops 
which have been raised and maintained for limited periods under authority of 
Congress as adjuncts to the Regular Army in times of actual or threatened 
war, or other, emergency. 

So far as the constitutional authority for their creation is concerned, the 
regular and the so-called volunteer forces are upon an identical footing, but 
are differentiated by the fact that the former are permanent and the latter 
temporary. 

The term "volunteers," as appled to military organizations, appears for the 
first time in the act of May 28, 1798, which empowered the President to accept 
any company or companies of Volunteer a who might associate and offer them- 
selves for the service. This act authorized the President to appoint the com- 
missioned officers of such company or companies, and the act of June 22, 1798, 
empowered him to organize the companies into leglous, regiments, or battalions, 
and to appoint field officers for the same. 
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It will be noted that as the States or Territories are not mentioned in the 
act of May, 1798, the companies of Volunteers to be raised under its provisions 
were not in any sense State organizations, but could be taken from the country 
at larga 

Volunteers are next mentioned in the act of March 2, 1799, which empowered 
the President to accept 28 regiments of such troops to be employed in the same 
manner as the militia, and to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, the volunteer field officers. 

In 1803, when difficulties arose with Spain, the President was authorized by 
the act of March 3 of that year to require the executives of such of the States 
as he might deem expedient to organize, arm, equip, and hold in readiness 
to march at a moment's warning, detachments of militia, not exceeding in all 
80,000 men; and the second section of this statute gave the President power to 
authorize the State executives to accept as part of such detachments any corps 
of Volunteers, the officers of whom were to be appointed by the State authorities. 

The acts of February 24, 1807, and March 30, 1808, when trouble was antici- 
pated with England, were practically repetitions of the statute of 1803, except 
that the number of men to be called out were not to exceed 30,000 and 100,000, 
respectively, including corps of Volunteers. 

The act of February 6, 1812, was largely a reenactment of the statute of 
1807, except that the number of Volunteers was not to exceed 50,000 men ; but 
the act of July 6 of the same year repealed this statute so far as the appoint- 
ment of officers was concerned and empowered the President to appoint and 
commission them, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The act of February 24, 1814, reenacted the legislation of 1812, except tliat 
the President was authorized to receive such proportion of Volunteers " as 
in his Judgment the public service may require," who were to serve for five 
years, or during the war; and about a month later the act of March 30, 1814, 
empowered the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make all necessary appointments of officers and to fill all vacancies. During 
the following year there was still further legislation in regard to • Volunteers. 
Sections 3 and 4 of the act approved January 27, 1815, empowered the Presi- 
dent to receive into the service of the United States any Volunteers who might 
offer their services, not to exceed 40,000 men, and required that the officers 
should be commissioned by the President. 

Passing now to the Florida War, the act of May 23, 1836, authorized the 
President to accept the services of not exceeding 10,000 Volunteers, the officers 
to be appointed in the manner prescribed by law in the several States and 
Territories to which such Volunteers belonged, and practically the same legis- 
lation was reenacted on March 3, 1839, when 50,000 A^olunteers were authorized 
at the time of the dispute with Great Britain in regard to the Maine boundary 
line, and again on May 13, 1846, at the beginning of the Mexican War, 50,000 
Volunteers were likewise authorized. It is to be observed, however, that the' 
act of March 3, 1847, empowered the President to organize the Volunteers who 
might reenlist into companies, battalions, and regiments, and to commission 
the officers of the same. 

Under the act of April 7, 1858, a regiment of Volunteers was organized for 
the defense and protection of the Texas frontier, and two regiments to quell 
the disturbances in Utah, the officers of the three regiments to be appointed 
in the manner prescribed by law in the several States and Territories, except 
the regimental quartermasters and commissaries, who were detailed from the 
Regular Army. 

During the Civil War the first legislation in regard to Volunteers, enacted on 
the 22d of July, 1861, made a radical departure from either of the previous 
methods of appointing volunteer officers, inasmuch as it provided that the com- 
pany officers were to be elected by the men, and the field officers by the company 
officers; but the act of the 6th of August following rescinded this and pre- 
scribed that the vacancies among the commissioned officers of volunteer regi- 
ments were to be filled by the State governors. 

Under the act of July 17, 1862, colored troops were first organized in South 
Carolina and Louisiana, and later in many other places to the number of nearly 
100,000 men. While the officers in most Instances were not named directly by 
the President, they were appointed, after passing careful examinations, by the 
Adjutant General and other officials under his authority. 

On April 28, 1863, an invalid corps was organized for garrison duty, made 
up of officers and enlisted men who had been wounded or otherwise disabled 
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for active field service, the ofllcers, after passing satisfactory examinations, be- 
ing appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. About the same time six regiments and one company of United States 
Volunteers were organized, the oflacers being all appointed by the Secretary of 
War after passing examinations ; and on the 20th of May, 1864, a regiment of 
veteran volunteer engineers was raised in the Army of the Cumberland, the 
officers being appointed by the President upon the recommendation of the com- 
mander of the Army of the Cumberland. 

The last act relating to Volunteers during the Civil War was that of Novem- 
ber 28, 3864, which created a new Volunteer Army corps, consisting of not less 
than 20,000 men, and Imown as the United States Veteran Volunteers, the officers 
being appointed by the Secretary of War after rigid examination. 

The first legislation in regard to Volunteers passed during the Spanish War 
was that of April 22, 1898, which gave the appointment of all regimental and 
company officers to the governors of the States in which their respective organi- 
zations were raised, except that the President was authorized to organize not 
exceeding 3,000 men possessing special qualifications, and to appoint the 
officers of the same. The act of May 11 of that year provided for a volunteer 
brigade of engineers and a force of 10,000 immunes, all of the officers to be 
appointed by the President, with the consent of the Senate. 

The latest legislation on the statute books in regard to Volunteers is that 
of March 2, 1899, which authorized the raising from the country at large of 
a force not exceeding 35,000 men for service in the Philippine Insurrection, 
and provided that the officers should be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. It is admitted by all that the 
troops mustered into the service under the provisions of this act became the 
best disciplined and best instructed, and were therefore the most efficient 
and most economical body of Volunteers that have ever formed a part of 
our national land forces. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there has been no uniform rule 
in the method of appointing officers of tbe volunteer forces, and that the 
legislation has often conferred this power wholly or in part upon the Presi- 
dent, while at other times It has been vested in the governors of the States 
and Territories. 

In all but two States of the Union militia officers below the rank of major 
i\re elected by the men and the field officers by the company officers. When 
the apiwintment of volunteer officers has been left to the State and Territorial 
executives, the usual practice has been — aUv ^particularly during the Spanish 
War — to make nearly all such appointments, and promotions as well, on 
analogous lines, the practical result being that the volunteer officers are elected 
by those whom they are to command. It is needless to point out that the 
appointment and promotion of officers on these lines is not only wholly wrong 
in principle but most pernicious In results, radically affecting, as it does, the 
discipline and efficiency of the troops and enormously increasing the expense 
to the Government by making it necessary to emply at least twice as large 
a number in order to secure the same result. In defense of this bad system 
it is claimed that the men would come forward more readily and in greater 
numbers, but when we consider the vast population from which the Volunteers 
can be drawn it is believed that this argument has but little weight. Within 
three months after the declaration of war with Spain no less than 56,258 
men had enlisted in the Regular Army. If in 1898 such a large number of 
men were willing to enlist in the Regular Army with its reputation for strict 
discipline and where the men have no voice whatever in the selection of their 
officers, should another war occur It would seem reasonable to suppose (tak- 
ing into consideration the large increase of our population) that the necessary 
men would be forthcoming for the volunteer regiments, even if the appointment 
of the officers were vested in the President As a matter of fact, in 1890, 
although the climate was very hot and imhealthy and t' seat of war was at 
the other end of the world, there was no difficulty whatever experienced in 
raising from the country at large 35,000 Volunteers for service in the Philip- 
pines, the officers being all appointed by the President. 

Even if the contention above referred to were true, it is submitted that, in 
the judgment of all military experts, volunteer troops in which the officers are 
elected by those under them would not be as efficient as a much lesser number 
organized under the system proposed in the bill, under which the President 
appoints the officers subject to the restrictions and limitations therein con- 
tained, and this, too, with an immense dimunltlon in the expense of the war. 



EXHIBIT n. 

ORGANIZATION OP FIELD ARTILLERY— ORGANIZATION OF THE AM- 
MUNITION SERVICE OF DIVISIONS AND ARMIES. 

The proposed organization of the Field Artillery is : 
For each division: 

1 regiment of 3 battalions : 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-inch guns 12 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-inch guns 12 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 3.8-inch howitzers 8 

1 regiment of 3 battalions: 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-inch guns 12 

1 battalion of 3 batteries of four 3-inch guns 12 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 4.7-inch howitzers 8 

1 ammunition column of 2 battalions. 

For each field army in addition to the divisional Artillery : 

1 regiment of 2 battalions : 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 4.7 inch guns 8 

1 battalion of 2 batteries of four 6-inch howitzers 8 

1 ammunition column of 1 battalion. 

For each Cavalry division: 

1 regiment of 3 battalions of 2 batteries of four guns each, caliber 3-inch. 24 
1 ammunition column of 1 battalion. 

The normal organization to be' prescribed for the Field Artillery pertaining 
to divisions and field armies is complicated by the facts that several different 
calibers must be provided; that they must be provided in proper proportion, 
and that the various calibers must be grouped in organizations best adapted to 
employment in war and training in peace. 

The choice of the proper organization for the divisional Artillery affords the 
principal difliculty. For the total number of Infantry and Cavalry in the 
division it is estimated that the total number of field pieces to be provided is 
about 60. It Is regarded as necessary to have a certain number of howitzers 
Included in this number, and it is regarded as desirable for purposes of training 
in peace and employment in war to group the various elements in definite regi- 
mental organizations. 

After study of various combinations, the solution proposed above is regarded 
as best meeting the needs of our service. Each regiment is given a fair pro- 
portion of howitzers, and no more. With Its three battalions — 2 gun and 1 
howitzer — the regiment is capable of meeting a variety of requirements in 
war and is well adapted to illustrating the varied uses of artillery during com- 
bined Instruction with the other arms in the various parts of the country in 
time of peaee. Each divisiop is provided with a reduced number of both types 
of the fairly mobile |y)witzers (3.8-inch and 4.7-inch). This distribution is 
preferred to that of assigning one particular type to each division, since it may 
be impossible to foretell which division of a field army will need certain types 
most. It is, indeed, quite possible that all divisions, when deployed, will have 
use for a limited number of howitzers of both tjrpes. 

The organization proi)osed for the horse Artillery is adapted to providing a 
two-battery battalion for each Cavalry brigade, which is believed to be the 
proper quota. If desirable, the third battery in each battalion may form the 
nucleus for ammunition service. 

As for the Army Artillery, two batteries of 4.7-inch guns and two batteries 
of 6-inch howitzers are regarded as the proper quota for the normal type field 
army of three divisions. - The third battery in each battalion may similarly be 
utilized as the nucleus of the amimunition service. 
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^The strength and composition of batteries, battalions, and regiments of Field 
Artillery are determined by the characteristics of the particular types to be 
served, and hence it is not possible to provide a homogeneous organization. 
The organization, as prescribed In legal enactments, should hence be flexible, 
so as to permit varying the types assigned for any particular service to meet 
the requirements of the case and so as to permit a gradual evolution in normal 
organization, as our experience with the various types and calibers of guns 
becomes more extensive. The law covering the organization of Field Artillery 
should accordingly be worded so as to indicate the maximum number of bri- 
gades, regiments, and ammunition battalions allowable, the maximum number 
of battalions and batteries in each, and the maximum strength of each unit, 
and leave it to the President to fix within this limit the strength of regiments, 
battalions, and batteries. 

The existing law permits the desired flexibility, with the exception that it 
fixes the minimum strength. If the law prescribed the maximum strength of 
a regiment of Field Artillery as three battalions of three batteries each and 
indicated only the total maximum number of officers and enlisted men, then the 
President could vary the organization of any particular regiment to meet the 
needs of service. 

Ammunition Sebvice. 

The proposed organization of the divisional ammunition service is as follows : 



First Battalion: 

Staff 

Qun ammunition company 

Howitzer ammanition company 
Infantry ammunition compiEtny. 

Total 

Second Battalion: 

Staff. 

ArtUlery train company 

Infantry train company 

Total 

Divisional ammunition service: 
Staff 

Qrand total 



Officers. 



2 
3 
3 
4 



12 



2 
5 
4 



11 



2 



25 



Veterina- 
rians. 



1 
3 



Men. 



9 
149 

163 
145 



466 



9 
181 
145 



335 



8 



809 



Vehicles. 



27 
28 
59 



114 



56 
59 



115 



229 



Animate. 



12 
182 
211 
266 



671 



12 
345 
296 



653 



11 



1,335 



STAFF OF AN AMMUNITION OB TRAIN 

BATTALION : 



1 major. 
1 lieutenant. 
1 veterinarian. 

1 sergeant-major. 

3 sergeants, K gents 
3 corporals, J 

2 privates (horseholders 

lies). 



and scouts. 



and order- 



STAFF OF HEADQUARTERS DIVISIONAL 
AMMUNITION SERVICE: 

1 colonel or lieutenant colonel. 
1 lieutenant. 

1 veterinarian. 

3 sergeants,! j^ggn|.g ^j^^ scouts. 
3 corporals,/ 

2 privates (horseholders and order- 

lies). 



The complement proposed for the Army ammunition service is a battalion of 
two batteries; the staff of the bnttalion to be similar to that of a divisional 
ammunition battalion ; the strength of each company to be the same as that of 
the howitzer ammunition company given above. 

If it is deemed desirable to provide a separate ammunition service for the 
cavalry division, the complement for this duty should comprise a battalion of 
three companies each having the strength of the gun ammunition company 
given above. 

For economic reasons it is not considered desirable to maintain complete 
ammunition organizations in time of peace. A peace nucleus must be provided 
and all plans carefully worked out for securing the personnel necessary for 
passing to the war basis. To organize at once an effective service there must 
be a proper reserve system. 

For the divisional ammunition service, a lieutenant colonel of one of the 
Artillery regiments should be designated as chief of the service and should be 
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charged, in peace, with the detailed preparations for passing to the enlarged 
war footing. The third batteries of the two howitzer battalions of the diviidon 
should constitute the nucleus of the ammunition service. All i3ie officers and 
a limited number of enlisted men of these batteries should be maintained in 
peace ; they may be employed on militia or other duty, but should be assembled 
at maneuver camps periodically for practicing, on a reduced basis, their appro- 
priate duties in the ammunition service. On mobilization, the captains of these 
two skeleton batteries should be given temporary commissions as majors ; the six 
lieutenants should be given temporary commissions as captains. A major would 
thus be provided to command each battalion, and captains would be provided 
to command the three companies of the first battalion and the two companies 
of the second battalion. The extra captain would be staff officer for the lieu- 
tenant colonel. The remainder of the officers would be reserve officers, desig- 
nated in time of peace for their particular positions. There should be enough 
enlisted men in the two skeletonized howitzer batteries to provide a staff ser- 
geant for the lieutenant colonel and each of the two majors and at least six 
noncommissioned officers for each ammunition or train company, thus making 
a total of 83 men for the two companies. 

An effort should be made to enroll reservists and volunteers in the particu- 
lar district in which the division is serving to make up the remainder of the 
enlisted strength. 

For the Army ammunition service the lieutenant colonel of the Heavy Artil- 
lery regiment should command the battalion, and the skeletonized batteries 
should have, on the peace basis, a nucleus of officers and men. 

Similar arrangements may be made for the ammunition service of a Cavalry 
division. 

Details of Divisional Service. 

field abtillebt. 

The experience of recent wars seems to indicate that for the light field piece 
(3-inch) there must be maintained on wheels, in front of the advance supply 
depot, approximately 500 rounds per gun. 

The supply to be thus maintained for the howitzer and other heavier calibers 
is not so well established. In an important engagement their expenditure will 
be great also, but as each wheeled vehicle can carry but a very limited number 
of these heavier projectiles, and the number of such vehicles must be kept down 
to the very minimum in order to reduce length of trains, it is evidently im- 
practicable to keep anything like 500 pounds per gun on wheels for these cali- 
bers. Similarly, the number to be so maintained on pack mules for the 
mbuntain howitzers must be less than 500. 

The number to be maintained on wheels or packs for the different calibers 

is estimated as follows : 

Rounds. 

For the 3-inch rifle 464 

For the 3-lnch mountain howitzer 290 

For the 3.8-inch howitzer 312 

For the 4.7-inch howitzer 180 

As for the distribution of the foregoing ammunition, the best practice seems 
to be to keep with the guns and their combat trains a number sufficiently large 
to give them a reasonable insurance against exhaustion of ammunition before 
resupply commences and to keep in the ammunition column the remaining 
amount as a rolling reserve to be served out to the various battalions and 
batteries in accordance with their expenditures. 

On the basis of 3 caissons or 17 pack mules per gun the following are the 
amounts to be kept with the guns and their combat trains : 

^onnds per gun. 

For the 3-inch gun 358 

For the 3-inch mountain howitzer i 170 

For the 3.8-inch howitzer 168 

For the 4.7-inch howitzer 90 

The following, then, remain to be carried in the ammunition columns: 

Rounds per gun. 

For the 3-inch gun 106 

For the 3-inch mountain howitzer 120 

For the 3.8-inch howitzer 144 

For the 4.7-inch howitzer 90 
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Such being the amounts of ammunition to be carried by the divlBional am- 
munition column, we may decide what the composition and organization of this 
column should be. 

The function of the column is to receive ammunition from the line of com- 
munication troops and transfer it to the combat trains of the batteries. The 
distance to be covered in making this transfer may vary very considerably. 
The average distance to be traversed may be assumed as one-half day's march ; 
this on the assumption that the advance supply depot will be located one day's 
march in rear of the combatant troops and that the line of communication 
troops will feed subdepots for each division a half day's march farther on. A 
day's march may be taken as 18 miles ; hence we have 9 miles as the distance 
the* division train will have to cover on the above hypothesia If the distance 
is greater or less than this the amount of ammunition that can be delivered 
at the front each day will be proportionately diminished or increased. 

The routes to be followed in transporting ammunition by the divisional train 
may be Illustrated graphically as shown in the following diagram : 




♦♦♦ 




♦ ♦ 



stributtog ?ovrfi. 



O pivisiopal ftub-depot. 



LJTldv&pce Supply dtfcL 
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The first portion of the travel from the divisional subbase toward the front 
will be on some already existing road, or on one which will have to be immedi- 
ately blazed oat for all the divisional supply trains. On approaching the 
conbatant troops, however, some point on this route will have to be selected 
from which elements of the colunm can be sent to the differ^it combat trains. 
This point may be termed '*the distributing point" From here the vehicles 
will have to move often across country to reach the vicinity of the combat 
trains. Each element will move up to a convenient point to which empty 
caissons from the combat trains may be sent to be refilled. It may be assumed 
that these points are ordinarily about 1 mile in rear of the fighting line, and 
that the distance to be covered from distributing point will be 3 or 4 miles. 

The procedure above outlined seems to be the one that would naturally be 
followed in the average case. It suggests two things as to the organization and 
composition of the divisional train: 

1. That the train should be divided into tw<t Echelons : The first to hsive the 
duty of transporting ammunition from the distributing point to the various 
combat trains; the second to have the duty of bringing ammunition up the 
road to the distributing point. ' 

2. That ammunition should be carried in caissons in the first ^helon, since 
all sorts of dbuntry may have to be negotiated; while for the second ^helon 
Army wagons or motor trucks should be used, inasmuch as a great saving in 
men, animals, and length of train is thus insured, and inasmuch as wagons 
or trucks would be entirely suitable for the work to be done. 

The foregoing may be accepted as fundamental considerations determining 
the organization of division trains. Both Echelons should be capable of ready 
subdivision so that full subdivisions may be moving to the front while empty 
ones are moving to the rear to be filled. When the line occupied by the 
division is very extended, it may be desirable at times to split the leading 
^helon ill two and send each part to establish a distributing point for supplying 
its part of the line. 

The second tehelon should have a section comprising the reserve of men, 
horses, materiel, and equipment and also the personnel and equipment for 
making minor repairs. 

Reverting now to the amount of ammunition to be carried by the divisional 
ammunition column and accepting the fact that, so far as practicable, the 
total amount should be about equally divided between the two Echelons, we have 
the following: 



a-inchgiin 

3-inch mountain howitzer 

3.8-inch howitzer 

4.7-inch howitzer 




Second 
6chelon. 



53 
80 
72 
45 



From these figures we may now deduce the number of caissons, wagons, and 
packs to carry the amount of ammunition required in each Echelon of the 
divisional ammunition column : 



3-inch gun 

3-lnch mountain hdwitzer 

3.8-lnch howitzer 

4.7-inch howitzer 



First 
tehelon— 
Caissons 
or packs. 



24 

144 

12 

12 



Second 
fichelon— 
Wagons. 



25 
25 
10 
13 



It thus appears that the first Echelon of a divisional ammunition column 
must have — 

24 caissons for 3-inch ammunition. 
12 caissons for 3.8-inch ammunition. 
12 caissons for 4.7-inch ammunition. 
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It is proposed to organize these into a gun ammunition company of 24 caissons 
and a howitzer ammunition comimny of 24 caissons, each as eiiown in tables 
appended hereto. 

The second Echelon requires 25 wagons for 34nch, 10 for 3.8-inch, and 13 for 
4.7-iiich ammunition, or a total of 48 wagons. 

It is proposed to organize these into an Artillery train company, as shown 
in table herewith. If it is found that motor trucks can be substituted for 
wagons, then the number of vehicles will be reduced and the personnel will 
be correspondingly reduced. Attached to the second tehelon is the reserve 
section compr^ing cfpare men, animals, materiel, and repair outfits. 

If mountain guns are assigned to a division, the composition of the ammu- 
nition trains will depend upon whether these guns constitute the only guns of the 
division or are only a portioh of the divisional Artillery. The mountain am- 
munition company shown in the table attached will transport 40 rounds per 
gun for 36 guns, or 60 per gun for 24 guns. One company will suffice if only 
one regiment of the Artillery brigade is armed with mountain guns, but two 
must be taken if both regiments are so armed. If battalions of other calibers 
are present, suitable sections of their ammunition columns must be taken. The 
figures in tables, just above, are computed on the assumption that one full regi- 
ment of 36 guns accompanies the division. In such a case the 'other Artillery 
ammunition company would serv^ the ammunition for other calibers. 

INFANTRY AND CAVALRY AMMUNITION. 

The amount of ammunition to be carried per Infantry and Cavalry rifle is 

as follows: 

90 rounds per rifle with each man. 

120 rounds per rifle in combat trains. 

120 rounds per rifle in divisional trains. 

Men. 

In a division there will be 9 regiments of Infantry of approximately 

2,000 men each, or 18, 000 

One regiment of Cavalry of 1,200 men 1, 200 

Making a grand total of 19,200 

Multiply by 120=2,304,000 rounds=number of rounds in divisional train. 

For the machine guns it is estimated that there should be 17,500 rounds per 
gun with the mobile troops; 4,800 rounds per gun are to be carried with the 
new machine-gun equipment, thus leaving about 12,000 rounds to be carried 
in divisional train. There are 6 machine guns for each of the 10 regiments 
of Infantry and Cavalry, or 60 guns. For these we must have 720,000 rounds. 
Hence, we have for the total in the divisional train 2,304,000+720,000=3,024,000 
rounds. 

To carry this amount and the necessary revolver ammunition, we require 
104 wagons for ammunition proper and 4 for other stores, or 108 in all. 

It is proposed to organize these into: An Infantry ammunition company of 
54 wagons for the flrst ^helon; an Infantry train company of 54 wagons tor* 
the second ^helon; the details of organization to be as shown in tables here- 
with. 

Summary op Divisional Service. 

According to the foregoing analysis, the divisional ammunition service com- 
prises : 

First battalion: 

1 gun ammunition company. 

1 howitzer ammunition company. 

1 Infantry ammunition company. 
Second battalion: 

1 Artillery train company. 

1 Infantry train company. 
Each of these battalions should be commanded by a major — the battalion 
staff being as shown in table herewith. 

,A lieutenant colonel should be in charge of the entire divisional ammunition 
service, his function being to carry out the orders of the division commander 
as to resupply of ammunition, and to coordinate the workings of all the different 
elements. 
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Abm T Amitctnitioh Sexvice. 

The amount of ammanition to be maintained on wheels for the eight 4.7-inch 

guns and the eight 6-inch howitzers of the Army Artillery should foe : 

RoimdB 
per eun. 

4.7-inch gons 336 

e-im^howitEo^s ICS 

The amonnts carried in the combat train are : 

4.7-inch guns L 1 as 

6-inch howitzers 84 

tlins leaving f6r the ammmiition eolnmn : 

4.7-inch guns.: 168 

6-lnch howitzers 84 

For these heavy calibers it is oon^dered that there should be in the Army 
ammnnitkin column 8 caissons per gun; the first 6ch^on to comprise li cais- 
Bcms per gun (that is, 24 caissons in all), drawn by horses ; the second Echelon 
to oominlse 1^ caissons p^ gun (that is, 24 in all),4lrawn by horses or motors. 

Cfun ammwiUkm company. 





Bat- 
tery 
Btafi. 


First platoon. 


Second plato(m. 


Sap- 
ply. 






Tlrst. 


Sec- 
ond. 


Third. 


First. 


Sec- 
ond. 


Third. 


TotaL 


narriadti ...,. , . 


1 
















1 


LInitfliisnt • ...... 


1 

• 






1 








2 


















Total commifwionwl ... . 


1 


1 






1 








3 
















FintMcgeBJit 


1 
















1 


OnartiirEB&Btcr Berefiant 














1 
1 
1 

2 


1 


BUblfi SflTflffiBIlt 
















1 


fieroncmts - 




1 
1 






1 

1 






3 




2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


Horeedioen 


3 


Mecbanics 
















2 


'Pni''npf»tars ....... .L 


2 














«> 


OookB*. 














3 
3 

"'2' 


3 


PliVfttflB. dliVflTB 




12 
8 


12 

8 


12 

8 


12 

8 


12 
8 


12 
8 


75 


PiivatcB. cannonBers 




4b 


WasoDflm 




2 






















5 


22 


21 


21 


22 


21 


21 


16 


149 


« 




rialannne, S-inch 




4 


,4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


...... 

2 


24 


Battery waeon. 




1 


Kield wagon 
















2 




















THrtal TeihicleB 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


27 








HorseB, draft. 




24 
3 


24 

1 


24 

1 


24 
3 


24 

1 


24 
1 


8 
8 


150 


HoTWR, riding 


6 


24 


Mnles.'. ."- 


8 






















6 


27 


25 


25 


27 


25 


25 


22 


182 
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HowUzer ammunition company. 





Bair 
tery 
staff. 


First platoon. 


Second platoon. 


Sup- 
ply. 






First 
sec- 
tion. 


Sec- 
ond 
sec- 
tion. 


Third 
sec- 
tion. 


First 
sec- 
tion. 


Sec- 
ond 
sec- 
tion. 


Third 
sec- 
tion. 


TotaL 


Oaptain 


1 
















1 


T^i^itfoiants 


1 






1 








2 


















Total commissioned 


1 


1 






1 








3 
















IPirst swgwit r .--,---- - 


1 
















1 


Qxiartennastrer sflrgipant .... 














1 
1 
1 
...... 

2 


1 


BtaMe sflTRWHit , . 
















1 


Rergwwits . - . 




1 
1 






1 
1 






3 


CorponiB. . , 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


H orsflfiihoflrs . . . 


4 


Tmmpcters. - -- 
















2 




2 














2 


Oooks....^ -- 














3 

3 
...... 


3 


Pxivates: 

DriTers. 




12 

8 


12 
8 


12 

8 


16 
8 


16 
8 


16 
8 


87 


Cannonmrs. . . , . .... ... . 




4B 


W KSOTWin . . r r ^ , 




3 




















Total flnliFt<MJ . . - , ^ 


5 


22 


21 


21 


26 


25 


25 


18 


163 






Caissons: 

3.8-inch. 




4 


4 


4 










12 


4.7-inch 




4 


4 


4 


...... 

3 


12 












1 


Field wason 
















3 




















Total vehicles . . 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


28 








Hones: 

Draft 




24 
3 


24 
1 


24 
1 


32 
3 


32 
1 


32 

1 


6 

9 

12 


174 


Bidine 


6 


25 


Allies TT T- - - ,.,,..,,. 


12 























6 


27 


25 


25 


35 


33 


33 


27 


211 
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Mountain ammtmitUm company. 





Bat- 
tery 
stafl. 


First platoon. 


Second platoon. 


Sup- 
ply. 






First. 


Seo- 
ond. 


Third. 


First 


Sec- 
ond. 


Third. 


Total 


Captain 


1. 
















1 




1 






1 








2 


















Total ooiDinissioned 


1 


1 






1 








3 
















First mrgmnt 


1 
















1 


QnftrtBrmMter ^ftrgwnt, - , - , ,---,--..- 














1 
1 
1 

■'"'4' 

2 


1 


Stftbl* sersfflftnt . .". . 
















1 


Sftrgflftjits. - . 




1 
1 






1 
1 






3 


Goiporals 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


Horse^oers 


4» 


MiwhaniCiS 
















2m 


Trumpeters 


2 














» 


Cooks'. 














3 
5 
1 

1 


3« 


Packers 




6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


41m 


P&ckmsster . .., t .,..., r - r , . . . . 




im 


Caigador 
















Im 




















Total enH?tfld , ..... 


5 


8 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7 


19 


68 






Packs: 

Ammnnition . 




• 
24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


•*4' 

20 


144 






4 


S«T)i>1y and wt. . _ _ 






1- - 










20 




















Total packs 




24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


168 








Moles: 

Pack 




24 
6 
3 


24. 
6 
1 


24 
6 

1 


24 
6 
3 


24 
6 
1 


24 
6 
1 


24 

16 

3 


168 


Hiding 




52 


Horses ••■■■...........•...... 


6 


19 








Total animals 


6 


33 


31 


31 


33 


31 


31 1 4.^ 


239 






I 
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ArtUlery tra4n company. 



- 


& 


Fiist platoon. 


Second platoon. 


Third platoon. 


Reserve and sup- 
ply. 






First sec- 
tion. 


Second sec- 
tion. 


Third sec- 
tion. 


First sec- 
tion. 


Second sec- 
tion. 


Third sec- 
tion. 


First sec- 
tion. 


Second sec- 
tion. 


Third sec- 
tion. 


6 . 


CAT>tf^)n , 


1 






















1 


Lfioutnnants. ..^t-,-- 


1 






1 






1 






1 


4 




















Totftl coiniTJiiss*o»^«d r . 


1 


1 






1 






1 






1 


5 


















First senreant 


1 






















1 


Ouartermaster sereeant. . . . 




















1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
6 
4 


1 


Stable sereeant 






















1 


Sereeants.. 




1 
1 






1 
1 






1 

1 






7 


CorDorals. ,,^,,xTT-r-r 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


16 


Chief mecbaniftr. 


1 


TTnriiAshoArs 






















6 


MAobftTiiris - 






















4 


TnixnDeters 


2 




















2 


Cooks *. 




















3 
31 
60 


3 


Drivers 




9 


8 


8 


4 


3 


3 


5 


4 


4 


79 


ST>are men , ^ ^ ,,.,,-, . 




60 


























TotAl enlisted 


6 


11 


9 


9 


6 


4 


4 


7 


5 


6 


116 


181 


3-inch waeons 




9 


8 


8 
















25 


3.^inch waeons 




• 4 


3 


3 










10 


4.7-iTi«h •WAgans 










5 


4 


4 


...... 

6 

1 

4 


13 


Batterv wagons 
















2 


Store waeons 






















6 
























1 


SuddIv wacons 




















• 


4 


























Total vehicles 







8 


8 


4 


3 


3 


5 


4 


4 


13 


61 








Mules, draft 




36 


32 


32 


16 


12 


12 


20 


16 


16 


16 

54 
22 
20 
20 


208 


Horses: 

Draft 




54 


Riding 


6 


3 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


43 


SDare horses 


20 


Snare mules 






















20 


























Total animals 


6 


39 


33 


33 


19 


13 


13 


23 


17 


17 


132 


345 
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Infantry ammunUian or train company. 





* 

1 


First platoon. 


Second platoon. 


Third i>latoon. 


Reserve and sup- 
ply. 






Fitst sec- 
tion. 


Second sec- 
tion. 


Third sec- 
tion. 


First sec- 
tion. 


Second seo- 
. tion. 


Third sec- 
tion. 


First sec- 
tion. 


Second sec- 
tion. 


Third sec- 
tion. 


• 

1 

Eh 


Oaptaln 


1 




















1 




1 






1 






1 








3 






















Totftl nominiiKinTiAri . _ 


1 


1 






1 






1 








4 




















Fiist sergeant 


1 






















1 


















1 


1 
1 
1 

'"'5* 
2 


1 


Stable sermHint. 














•*•"*• 




1 


1 


flf^rseants. .......... 




1 
1 






1 
1 






1 
1 






4 


CoruoTRls. ... T X - X - - - X 


2 


1 


1 


1 


' "i 


1 


1 


11 


Honeshoers 


5 


Mechanics. . . r . . x - . - . - x , . 






















2 


Trumpeters 


2 




















2 


Cooks 




















3 

7 

54 


3 


Privates, drivers 




6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


61 


Snare men 




54 
















••>••• 










Total enlisted 


5 


8 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7 


74 


145 


Wacons 




6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


...... 

4 


54 


Battery wagon 




1 


Field waeons. 














•"••*■ 








4 










•**• • " 
















Total vehicles 




6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


5 


59 








Mules , draft 




24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


16 

3 
10 


232 


Horses: 

Draft 




3 


Ri(1ingr . 


6 


3 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


31 






Total animals 


6 


27 


25 


25 


27 


25 


25 


27 


25 


25 


2g 


266 



An Infantry train company has dO spare mules in addition to the strength 
given above. 



EXHIBIT IIL 

(War. Ool. Dlv. G. S. 3709-51.) 

Depabtment of Justice, 
Washington, February 17, 1912. 
The Secbetabt of Was. 

Sib: I have the honor to respond to your note of the 8th Instant, In which 
you ask my ophilon upon the following question : 

" Whether or not, under existing laws, the President has authority to call 
forth the Organized Militia of the States and send it into a foreign country 
with the Regular AnnV as a part of an army of occupation, especially should 
the United States intervene ia the affairs of such country under conditions 
short of actual warfare?" 

From very early times, in both England and this country, the militia has 
always been considered and treatM as a military body quite distinct and dif- 
ferent from the Regular or Standing Army, governed by different laws and 
rules, and equally different as to the time, place, or occasion of its service. 
One of the most notable points of difference is this : While the latter was in 
the continued service of the Government and might be called into active service 
at all times and in all places where armed force is required, for any purpose, 
the militia could be called into the actual service of the Government only in a 
few special cases provided for by law. Their service has always been con- 
sidered as of a rather domestic character, for the protection and defense of 
their own country and the enforcement of its laws. 

This has always been the English doctrine, and in some instances acts of 
Parliament have expressly forbidden the use of the militia outside of the 
Kingdom. 

Our ancestors who framed and adopted our Constitution and early laws got 
their ideas of a militia, its nature, and purposes from this, and must be taken 
to have intended substantially the same military body, with the same limita- 
tions of the occasion and nature of their service. If they had intended to 
enlarge this they would have said so, just as they have when they intended to 
further limit or restrict the occasion or nature of their service. 

When the Constitution gives to Congress the power "to raise and support 
armies " and to provide " for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress Insurrections, and repel invasions" and makes the President 
" the commander in chief of the Army and Navy of the United States and the 
militia of the several States when called into the actual service of the United 
States," it is speaking of two different bodies : The one the Regular Army, in the 
continuous service of the Government, and liable to be called into active service 
at any time, or in any place where armed force is required ; and the other a body 
for domestic service, and liable to be called into the service of the Government 
only upon the particular occasions named In the Constitution. And acts of 
Congress relating to the Army and the militia must have the same construction. 

It is certain that it Is only upon one or more of these three occasions — ^when 
it Is necessary to suppress insurrections, repel invasions, or to execute the laws 
of the United States — that even Congress can call this militia into the service of 
the United States, or authorize It to be done. 

As " Insurrection " Is necessarily internal and domestic, within the territorial 
limits of the nation, this portion of the sentence can afford no warrant for send- 
ing the militia to suppress It elsewhere. And even if an insurrection of our own 
citizens were set on foot and threateningly maintained In a foreign Jurisdiction 
and upon our border, to send an armed force there to suppress It would be an 
act of war which the President can not rightfully do. 

The term " to repel invasion " may be, in some respects, more elastic In its 
meaning. Thus, if the militia were called into the service of the General Gov- 
ernment to repel an Invasion It would not be necessary to dlscontltiue their use 
at the boundary line, but they might (within certain limits, at least) pursue and 
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capture the inyading force, even beyond that line: and just as the Regular 
Army might be used for that purpose. This may well be held to be within the 
meaning of the term "to repel invasion." 

Then, too, if an armed force were assembled upon our border, so near and 
under circumstances which plainly indicated hostility and an intended invasion, 
this Government might attack and capture or defeat such forces, using either 
the Regular Army or the militia for tiiat purpose. This, also, would be but 
one of the ways of repelling an invasion. 

But this is quite different from and affords no warrant for sending the 
militia into a foreign country in time of peace and when no invasion is made 
or threatened. 

The only remaining occasion for calling out the militia Is "to execute the 
laws of the Union." But this certainly means to execute such, laws where, 
and only where, they are In force and can be executed or enforced. The CJon- 
stitution or laws of the United States have no extraterritorial force, and can 
not be compiilsorily executed beyond or outside of the territorial limits of the 
United States. 

It is true that treaties made in pursuance of the Constitution are, equally 
with acts of Congress, the supreme law of the land ; but their observance, out- 
side of our own jurisdiction, can not be enforced in the same way. The ob- 
servance and performance, outside of our own jurisdiction, of treaty stipulations 
and obligations are left much to the honor, good faith, and comity of the other 
contracting party, reenforced at times by a regard for the consequences of a 
breach. We can not send either the Regular Army or the militia into a foreign 
country to execute such treaties or our laws. Such an invasion of a foreign 
country would be an act of war. 

Outside of our own limits " the laws of the Union " are not executed by armed 
force, either regular or militia. 

The Constitution had already given to Congress the unlimited power to 
declare war at any time and for whatever cause it chose. It did not, in this 
provision, attempt the useless thing of giving to Congress an additional power 
to declare war, or to afford an additional ground for doing so. 

What is certainly meant by this provision is that Congress shall have power 
to call out the militia in aid of the civil power for the peaceful execution of the 
laws of the Union, wherever such laws are in force, and may be compulsorlly 
executed, much as a sheriff may call upon the posse comitatus to peacefully 
disperse a riot or execute the laws. 

Under our Constitution, as it has been uniformly construed from the first, 
the military is subordinate and subservient to the civil power, and It can .be 
called upon to execute the laws of the Union only in aid of the civil power, and 
where the civil power has Jurisdiction of such enforcement. Even the Regular 
Army can be thus called upon only on such occasions; and, certainly, the 
militia can not be thus called upon at any other. 

Then, as the civil power is without force in a foreign country, and as even 
the Regular Army can not be sent into another country to there execute the 
laws of the Union, it follows that the Constitution confers no power to send 
the militia into a foreign country for the purpose stated in the question here 
considered. On the contrary, by its specific enumeration of the only occasions 
for calling out the militia, it clearly forbids this. 

In all this I am not unmindful that nations sometimes do make hostile dem- 
onstrations and use armed force to compel the observance by another nation 
of its treaty obligations and sometimes send armed forces into another country 
to protect ttie lives and rights of its own citizens there. 

I shall briefly notice these in their application to our own country, its Con- 
stitution, and laws. It will be observed, and as controlling and conclusive of 
the present question, that in case of a hostile demonstration against or a 
forcible attack upon another nation to enforce its treaty obligations or to punish 
their infraction there is no question involved of executing the laws of the 
invading nation, for such laws have no force or existence there. While the 
Constitution makes itself and the laws and treaties in pursuance thereof the 
supreme law of the land, it is only in our own land where such laws are 
supreme or of any force. As to the other contracting party, a treaty is a mere 
compact, depending for Its observance upon the good faith, comity, or other 
moral considerations. The Constitution can not make itself or the treaties or 
laws made under it the supreme law of any other nation or give to either any 
force or existence beyond our own borders. So that when an armed force is 
used to compel the observance of treaty obligations or to punish or to obtain 
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compensation for their violation there is no question of executing any law of 
the Union, for there is no such law there. It is but the forcible compelling of 
the observance of an agreement or compensation for its breach. The provision 
referred to does not warrant the use of the militia for this purpose. 

Just so it is when in troublous times an army of occupation, large or small, 
Is sent into a foreign country to protect the lives and the rights of our own 
citizens. Here, too, no law of the Union is being executed by such invasion, 
for no law of the Union exists or can be enforced there. 

While it is the duty of every nation to afford proper protection to foreigners 
who are lawfully within its borders, yet this is not because of any law of the 
nation of which such foreigners are subjects, for no such laws exist or have 
any force there. No one can say in such a case that we are executing or 
enforcing any law of the Union. We are but aiding or compelling the foreign 
government to execute its own laws and to perform its own duty. As no law 
of the Union is being executed by such invasion, the militia can not be called 
out under this provision to take part in it. As no law of the Union can exist 
or be in force in any foreign country, the militia can not be called out to enforce 
any such law there. 

The plain and certain meaning and effect of this constitutional provision 
are to confer upon Congress the power to call out the militia ** to execute the 
law^s of the Union " within our own borders, where, and where only, they exist, . 
have any force, or can be executed by anyone. This confers no power to send 
the militia into a foreign country to execute our laws, which have no existence 
or force there, and can not be there executed. 

If authority is needed for the conclusion here reached, the following may 
suffice : 

In Ordronaux, Constitutional Legislation, page 501, it is said ; 

"The Constitution distinctly enumerates the three exclusive purposes for 
which the militia may be called into service of the United States. These pur- 
poses are: First, to execute the laws of the Union; second, to suppress insur- 
rection ; and third, to repel invasions. 

" These three occasions, representing necessities of a strictly domestic char- 
acter, plainly indicate that the services required of the militia can be rendered 
only upon the soil of the United States or of its Territories * * *. In the 
history of this provision of the Constitution there is nothing indicating that it 
was even contemplated that such troops should, be employed for purposes of 
offensive warfare outside the limits of the United States. And it is but just to 
infer that the enumeration of the specific occasions on which alone the militia 
can be called into the service of the General Government, was intended as a 
distinct limitation upoit their employment. 

" Being the ministers of the law to enforce its commands they can only be 
summoned by the law-making power to act within the extent of its jurisdiction 
and in the manner prescribed by the Constitution. They can not consequently 
be used to invade the territory of a neighboring country or to enforce any public 
rights abroad * * *. 

" The militia of the States, restricted to domestic purposes alone, are to be 
distinguished therefore from the Army proper of the United States, which, 
whether in the form of regular troops or volunteers, may be used to invade a 
foreign country as well as to repel the attack of foreign enemies." 

And in Von Holtz, Constitutional Law, page 170, it is said, " the militia can not 
be taken out of the country." 

In Kneedler v. Lane (45 Pa. St., 238) Judge Strong, speaking for the court, 
said : 

"Apart from the obligations assumed by treaty it is well known that there are 
many other cases where the rights of a nation and of its citizens can not be 
protected or vindicated within its own boundaries. But the power conferred by 
Congress over the militia is insufficient to enable the fulfillment of the demands 
of such treaties, or to protect the rights qf the Government, or its citizens, in 
those cases in which protection must be sought beyond the territorial limits of 
the country." 

And see Houston v. Moore (5 Wheat., 1) and Martin v. Mott (12 Wheat, 
19, 27). 

It it true that the act of January 21, 1903, as amended by the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat, pt 1, 399), provides: 

" That whenever the President calls forth the Organized jMilitiaof any State, 
Territory, or of the District of Columbia, to be employed in the service of the 
United States, he may specify in his call the period for which such service is 
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required, and the militia so called shall continue to serve during the term so 
specified, either within or without the territory of the United States, unless 
sooner relieved by order of the President." 

But this must be read in view of the constitutional i)ower of Congress to call 
forth the militia only to suppress insurrection, repel invasions, or to execute 
the laws of the Union. Congress can not, by its own enactment, enlarge the 
power conferred upon it by the Constitution; and if this provision were con- 
strued to authorize Congress to use the Organized Militia for any other than the 
three purposes specified it would be unconstitutional. This provision applies 
only to cases where, under the Constitution, said militia may be used outside ol 
our own borders, and was, doubtless, Inserted as a matter of precaution, and 
to prevent the possible recurrence of what took place in our last war with 
Great Britain, when portions of the militia refused to obey orders to cross the 
Canadian frontier. 

I think that the constitutional provision here considered not only affords no 
warrant for the use of the militia by the General Government, except to sup- 
press insurrection, repel invasions, or to execute the laws of the Union, but, by 
its careful enumeration of the three occasions or purposes for which the militia 
may be used, it forbids such use for any other purpose; and your question is 
answered in the negative. 

Respectfully, a Geo. W. Wickersham, 

' Attorney OeneraU 
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Army, may be accepted as service in lieu of such drills when so provided by the 
Secretary of War. 

Sec. 3. That all amounts appropriated for the purposes of this act shall be dis^ 
bursed and accounted for by the officers and agents of the Pay Department of 
the Army, and all disbursements under the provisions of the two preceding sec- 
tions shall be made as soon as practicable after the thirty-first day of December 
and the thirtieth day of June of each year upon pay rolls prepared and au- 
thenticated in the manner prescribed by the Secretary of War : Provided, That 
stoppages may be made against the compensation payable to any officer or en- 
listed man hereunder to cover the cost of public property lost or destroyed by 
and chargeable to such officer or enlisted man. 

Sec. 4. That no money appropriated under the provisions ot this act shall be 
paid to any person not on the active list, nor to any person over sixty-four years 
of age, nor to any person who fails to qualify as to fitness for military service 
under such regulations as the Secretary of War, after conference witb the 
National Militia Board, shall prescribe, and who has not voluntarily, in addi- 
tion to his oath as a member of the Organized Militia, also agreed to render 
military service to the United States as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. That the President, with the consent of Congress, In time of war or 
when war is imminent, or in other grave emergency requiring the use of troops 
in excess of the Regular Army beyond the limits of the United States, may by 
order transfer to the Army of the United States any portion of the Organized 
Militia receiving or entitled to receive the benefits of this act to serve therein 
for the balance of their respective terms of enlistment or commission, unless 
sooner released by order of the President, and any Organized Militia so trans- 
ferred shall from the date specified in the order of such transfer become for 
the time being a part of the Army of the United States and subject to the Bame 
laws in so far as the same may be applicable to them during their service under 
such transfer, excluding the retirement laws, and be entitled to the same pay, 
emoluments, and allowances as officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army 
of the same grade and the same prior service, and shall be available for any 
duty for which the Regular Army or Volunteer Army may be employed : Pro- 
vided, That any member of the Organized Militia who, having agreed to render 
military service to the United States under the provisions of this act, neglects 
or refuses to present himself for service when so transferred, shall be subject 
to trial therefor by a duly constituted court-martial under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe : Provided further, That when in the discretion of 
the President the necessity for their further such use no longer exists, he shall 
release said organizations and the members thereof from liability to render 
further service under said order of transfer, and said organizations and the 
members thereof when so released shall cease to be a part of the Army of the 

United States. 

Sec. 6. That whenever organizations are called into the service of the United 
States under existing law, or are transferred to the Army of the United 
States under the provisions of this act, those organizations only must be taken 
into such service or transferred to such Army which have already received 
compensation under the provisions of this act, and, in addition thereto, such 
other organizations as have become entitled to receive compensation hereunder 
between the time of the last semiannual disbursement and the time when such 
call or transfer is made. Organizations which, at the date when called into 
the service of the United States or transferred to the Army of the United 
States, are, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, organized so far as 
practicable as prescribed by law and regulations for like organizations of the 
Regular Army and are entitled to pay under this act, shall be taken by regi- 
ments, brigades, divisions, or independent and separate organizations, as the 
quota in each State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or major fraction 
thereof, may require, including all regimental, brigade, and division stafiC officers 
authorized by law and regulations for the corresponding units of the Regular 
Army or specially authorized by law for the Organized Militia: Provided, 
That divisions, brigades, regiments, and battalions or squadrons may be 
organized by the President out of lesser separate units called into the service 
of the United States or transferred to the Army of the United States as herein 
provided, and the President may then api)oint commanders of such organiza- 
tions and their respective staffs from officers of the Regular Army or of the 
Organized Militia : Provided further. That the positions of chief of staff and 
assistant chief of staff shall be left vacant in each division headquarters 
entitled to pay hereunder, and such vacancies shall be filled by appointment by 
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the President when the division is called into the service of the United States 
or transferred to the Army of the United States. 

Sec. 7. That when the Organized Militia is called into the service of the 
United States, or by transfer as hereinbefore provided becomes a part of the 
Amy of the United States, and is employed in conjunction witli the Regular or 
Volunteer forces of the United Statcte, and military operations require the 
presence of two or more officers of the same grade in the same field, depart- 
ment, or command, or of organizations thereof, the President may assign the 
command of the forces of such field, department, or command, or of organizations 
thereof, without regard to seniority of rank in the same grade : Provided, That 
to the absence of such assignment by the President officers of the same grade 
shall rank and have precedence in the following order, without regard to the 
^te of rank or commission as between officers of the different classes, viz : 
First, officers of the Regular Army and officers of the Marine Corps detached 
for service with the Army by orders of the President ; second, officers of the 
Organized Militia transferred to the Army of the United States or called into 
the service of the United States; third, officers of the Volunteer forces: Pro- 
ved further. That officers of the Regular Army holding commissions In the 
Organized Militia in the service of the United States or in organizations trans- 
ferred to the Army of the United States as hereinbefore provided, or in the 
Tolunteer forces, shall rank and have precedence under said commissions as If 
I they were commissions In the Regular Army, but the rank of officers of the 
i^egular Army under their commission In the Organized MlHtla shall not for 
jtte purpose of this section be held to antedate their formal entry into the 
service of the United States under said commissions. 

Sec. 8. That all expenses necessary to the enforcement of this act, including 
the actual and necessary expense of travel of officers of the Army when travel- 
og on duty pursuant to orders Issued by the governors of the several States 
tod Territories, or the commanding general of the Organized Mflltia of the 
District of Columbia, shall be payable out of any appropriation made to carry 
out the provisions of this act 

Sec 9. That the Secretary of War shall cause to be annually estimated the 
Mnount necessary for carrying out the provisions In this act, and no money 
ihall be expended hereunder except as shall from time to time be appropriated : 
Provided, That this act shall take effect July first, nineteen hundred and tUlr- 
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MOBILE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR TRANSMITTING, 
IN RESPONSE TO HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 343, INFORMA- 
TION CONCERNING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MOBILE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE NAMES 
OF ARMY POSTS WHICH HAVE BEEN LOCATED 
IN THEIR PRESENT SITUATIONS FOR 
REASONS WHICH ARE NOW 
TOTALLY OBSOLETE. 



H0U8B Document No. 480, 62d Conorbss, 2d SBaarav. 
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tH. Res. 848, Slxty-tecond CongreiM, second 8e8sioa.1 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested to send 
to the House of Representatives full Information relative to certain statements 
made In his annual report for the year nineteen hundred and eleven concern- 
ing the distribution of the mobile Army of the United States in such manner 
as to Involve needless expense, and concerning the location and construction 
of any Army posts in such manner as to involve unnecessary initial cost and 
unnecessary cost of maintenance, said information to cover specifically the 
following facts : 

First. The names of all Army posts which have been located In their present 
situations for reasons which are now totally obsolete. 

Second. The names of all Army posts which have been located in their pres- 
ent situations for reasons which were from the beginning purely local. 

Third. The names of all Army posts which were originally placed where 
they are with reference to possible Indian troubles, and the names of such of 
these as may be placed where such troubles are now no longer possible. 

Fourth. The names of all Army posts which are situated in positions suited 
to meet the strategic needs of national action or defense. 

Fifth. The names of all posts which have been constructed and the names of 
all posts where any construction work has been carried on during the ten years 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eleven, upon a plan which in- 
volved maximum initial cost of construction and maximum cost of maintenance 
in money and men; the amounts expended on such posts, respectively, for 
construction purposes during the said period; the names of all Army officers 
or officials of the War Department who have recommended such expenditures 
and approved such plans, and the names of all Army officers and officials of the 
War Department who have protested against such expenditures and plans. 

Sixth. The specific steps talten by the several Secretaries of War during the 
period of ten years ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eleven, to pre- 
vent unnecessary expenditures and impairment of efficiency caused by ill- 
advised location and construction of posts and inefficient distribution of the 
mobile Army, and the reasons, so far as they can be assigned, why the suc- 
cessive heads of the War Department have been unsuccessful in preventing 
unnecessary expenditures and impairment of efficiency. 

Seventh. The present Intention of the War Department with respect to 
recommending legislation with a view to putting an end to the present ex- 
travagant distribution of the Army, and the steps, if any, already taken or 
now being taken by the department in preparing such recommendations. 

Eighth. A full statement of the serious difficulties anticipated by the depart- 
ment in carrying out the policies of economy and efficiency in respect to the 
subject matter of this inquiry. 

Ninth. The number and cost of Army posts which have been abandoned dur- 
ing the ten years ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eleven, and the 
names and cost of all Army posts which would have to be abandoned in order 
to put an end to the extravagance and inefficiency resulting from improper 
distribution of the mobile Army. 

Tenth. The estimated annual saving in money which would follow an effi- 
cient and economical distribution of the mobile Army, assuming said Army to 
remain at its present size, and the estimated increase in number of officers and 
men which could efficiently be made in the mobile Army were it properly >dis- 
tributed within the present annual cost of maintaining the Army. 
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(2) The names of all Army posts which have been located in their 

I)resent situations for reasons which were from the beginning purely 
ocal: 

This includes most of the posts which were established for Tndian 
troubles, most of which were purely local. 



Fort Apache, Ariz. 
Boise Barracks, Idaho. 
Fort Clark, Tex. 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
Fort Mackenzie, Wyo. 



Fort Meade, S. Dak. 
Fort Missoula, Mont. 
Fort Robinson, Nebr. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 
Whipple Barracks, Ariz. 



(3) The names of all Army posts which were origmally-placed where 
they are with reference to possible Indian troubles, and the names of 
sucn of these as may be placed where such troubles now are no 
longer possible: 



Boise Barracks, Idaho. 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
Fort Douglas, Utah. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Fort Mackenzie, Wyo. 
Fort Meade, S. Dak. 



Fort Missoula^ Mont. 
Fort Riley, E^ans. 
Fort Robinson, Nebr. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 



Forts Clark and Huachuca were established not only with reference 
to possible Indian troubles, but to meet the possibility of cattle 
raias across the border. 

(4) The names of all Army posts which are situated in positions 
suited to meet the strategic needs of national action or defense; and 
(7) the present intention of the War Department with respect bo 
reconunending legislation with a view to putting an end to the present 
extravagant distribution of the Army, and the steps, if any, already 
taken or now being taken by the department in preparing such recom- 
mendations. 

It is deemed essential to discuss these two requirements together 
for the reason that a study of the subject of the distribution of the 
Army to meet the strategic needs of national action or defense neces- 
sarily involves also a careful consideration of the subject of economy 
of administration and supply. The two are inseparable, and any list 
submitted in accordance with the fourth requirement as given above 
would convey little meaning unless accompanied by an outline of the 
policy and intention that dictated such selection. 

A careful study of the organization and distribution of the mobile 
forces of the Regular Army, both at home and abroad, is now being 
made by a conmiittee of the General Staff. This subject is being con- 
sidered in great detail, and upon the completion of this work and its 
approval by the Secretary of War, it will represent the complete 
policy of the War Department in this regard. 

In the preparation of this study it is assumed: 

First. That the strength of the mobile Army is to be the minimum 
consistent with present requirements. 

Second. That with the troops available, adequate forces must be 
provided for our foreign garrisons, bearing in mind the distinct tactical 
mission that each has to perform in case of war. As it is very proba- 
ble that these organizations can not be augmented by reenf orcements 
from the United States after the outbreak of hostilities, it is essential 
that they be kept at full war strength at all times. 

Third. That with the remainder a mobile force is to be organized 
and strategically distributed within the United States. 
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This study is therefore proceeding in the following logical order: 

1. A determination of the mohile forces immediately required for 
the defense of the PhiUppines, Panama, Oahu, Porto Kico, and 
Alaska. 

2. A determination of the most effective and economical means of 
estabUshing these foreign ■ garrisons with the mobile forces now 
organized or authorized by Congress. 

3. Plans for the organization of the mobile forces not required for 
foreign service into a field army at homb, even though the troops 
now available for this purpose oe inadequate for the completion of 
the necessary tactical and administrative imits. 

4. A determination of the re^lar mobile forces necessary for the 
full military security of the United States, with a view to indicating 
the further reforms that must wait upon the action of Congress. 

This study, in so far as it concerns the Philippines garrison, has 
been completed and the recommendations contained therein have 
been approved by the Secretary of War, who is now taking steps to 
inaugurate the changes proposed, it is expected, without going 
beyond the current appropriations. 

The details in regard to the organization and distribution of that 
portion of the mobfle Army remaining within the territorial limits of 
the United States after the necessary detachments have been made 
for foreign service have not been worked out as yet, but the general 
conclusions of the board may be briefljr summarized as follows: 

If the mobile Army is to be efficient its distribution must meet the 
following requirements : 

1. It must be favorable for the tactical training of the three arms 
combined (Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery). 

2. It must be favorable for the rapid concentration of the Army 
upon our northern or southern frontier or upon our eastern or western 
seaboard. 

3. It must favor the best use of the Army as a model for the general 
military training of the National Guard. 

4. It must favor the use of the Regular Army as a nucleus for the 
war organization of the National Guard and such volunteer forces as 
Congress may authorize to meet any possible military emergency. 

5. The distribution must favor economical administration with the 
view of developing the maximum return for the money appropriated 
for mihtary purposes. 

6. The distribution must permit a peace organization which wiQ 
also be effective in war; that is, an organization which will permit a 
prompt expansion in time of war by means of a system of reserves. 

These requirements can best be met bv correcting the present 
dispersion of the mobile Army. The mobile Army is now scattered 
in 49 posts. It should be segregated into detachments pf all arms, 
each or which can be readily assembled for team training by reasonable 
marches of concentration. Each of the several tactical groups should 
be stationed in the vicinity of strategic centers where facilities are 
favorable for transportation, administration, and supply. The exact 
location of these centers should depend upon a careful study of many 
considerations, but they may be approximately indicated as follows: 

1. Two, and possibly three, groups on the line between the St. 
Lawrence and Atlanta, covering the Atlantic seaboard. 
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2. Two and possibly three groups on the line between Puget Sotmd 
and Los Angeles, covering the Facific seaboard. 

3. At least two groups between the Great Lakes and the Rio Grande 
serving as first reserves for either seaboard and as nuclei for the dievel- 
opment of the National Guard and volunteer forces to be organized in 
tne interior of the continent. 

The number of groups to be organized is jJrimarily restricted by 
the total strength of the mobile Army. No group should contain less 
than a brigade of Infantry with a proper proportion of Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, and special troops, and at least one group should contain 
a full tactical division. Proper tactical training demands the com- 
bined use of the three arms, and this can be secured only by massing 
the troops of each group in a single post or in several posts within 
marching distance of a common center. Without such concentration 
joint training can not be secured except at heavy expense for trans- 

Eortation. En addition to these detachments of all arms, there should 
e at least two independent Cavalry brigades. 

A study of the question indicates that the stationing of our present 
mobile Army in more than eight or possibly nine such groups would 
be inconsistent with the demands of maximum economy ana tactical 
efficiency. 

The solution of this problem is apparently complicated by the fact 
that the posts now occupied by the mobile Army represent a large 
investment which must be abandoned if an efficient plant is to be 
established. But while most of the posts now occupied have lost 
their mihtary value, the national miUtary reservations have acquired 
a great value as real estate. As a business proposition it should be 
possible to refimd the investment and largely finance the relocation 
of the Army from the proceeds of the sale of the real estate which is no 
longer needed for military purposes. The project would be similar in 
many respects to the Reclamation Service as now estabUshed by Con- 
gress. In that service a fund is formed from the proceeds of the sale 
of certain public lands, and from this fund certain approved projects 
are successively executed under general rules prescribed by Congress. 

It is believed that the Army can in this way be scientifically dis- 
tributed at an expense little if any in excess of the proceeds of the 
sales of the properties to be abandoned. 

Studies at the War College indicate that if the present mobile 
Army were concentrated in eight posts, its cost woula be reduced by 
about $5,500,000 per annum. In six years this saving would pay 
for the new quartering of the mobile Anny, even if nothing could be 
realized from the sale of real estate no longer needed. 

Having in view a distribution for military efficiency and economy, it 
may be said that the following posts are so located as to permit tneir 
being retained as nuclei or elements of strategic concentration groups : 

Fcyrt Porter, Buffalo, N. Y, — ^A lai^e post or group of posts in the 
Buffalo or Albany region would meet all of the requirements referred 
to on page 5. 

There is no post at Albany at present. To concentrate all of the 
mobile troops allotted to the North Atlantic seaboard at this place 
would tend to produce the maximum effectiveness of the troops, and 
the maximum economy of administration and supply. The radia- 
tion of railways from Albany would facilitate the dispatch of all or 
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part of this force to any possible theater of operations in the North 
Atlantic region. 

But the exact location of such a center of future concentration can 
only be made after a detailed study of the whole region with special 
reference to facilities for training. While Albany appears to possess 
the greatest sum of advantages in the North Atlantic region, it should 
be noted that the railways radiating from Buffalo are more numerous 
and lead toward Chesapeake Bay as well as toward New York and 
New England. It is safe to say that the troops in the North Atlantic 
region snould be located on the general area between Buffalo and 
Albany, but the ultimate solution of the problem must rest upon a 
fuU consideration of all economic and strategic factors, and it can 
not be safely predicted at this time. If all or part of the troops in 
this region should ultimately be stationed in the vicinity of Buffalo 
Fort Porter, or some site near Biiffalo, to be exchai^ed for Fort 
Porter, would have undoubted strategic value. After the determi- 
nation of such a center, every step toward the concentration of troops 
at that center would be a step toward economy, tactical efficiency, 
and strategic effectiveness. 

Fori OgUfhorpe, Oa. — Near Chattanooga, Tenn. A desirable cen- 
ter, especiallv for a Cavalry brigade. 

Fort McPhersorty AUantay 6a, — ^A desirable center on account of 
the strategic location of Atlanta with reference to the South Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. — The best strategic position for the south- 
em frontier. 

Fort Lawton, Wa^Jt. (near Seattle), and Vancouver Barracks, Wa^Ti, 
{near Portland). — These posts are near the center of the Puget Sound 
strategic group, and one or both of them may be retained as stations 
in the OTOup. 

TJie Fresidio of San Francisco, Cal., and the Presidio of Monterey, 
CfatZ.— One or both of these posts may properly be included in the 
California strategic group. 

In each of the following groups one or more posts may properly be 
retained as nuclei or elements of strategic concentration centers: 

Group I: Fort Beniamin Harrison, Ind.; Columbus Barracks, 
Ohio; Fort Sheridan, lU. 

As one of the future concentration groups should be in the geo- 
graphical region occupied by these posts, one or more of. them may be 
retained as stations in the group. 

Maximum economy and effectiveness would no doubt be secured by 
concentrating all of the troops in the region in one post or in a group 
of posts at one center of population, but practical considerations may 
prevent the full attainment of this ideal. The ultimate determina- 
tion of the center must wait upon a more detailed study of the region. 
If the general concentration is approved, this region should be studied 
by a special board of officers with mstructions to report upon the most 
advantageous location of posts, the reasons for such locations, and the 
extent to which existing posts can be retained without prejudice to 
the economic and military interests of the Government. 

Group II: Fort Des Moines, Iowa; Fort Crook, Nebr. ; Fort Omaha, 
Nebr.; Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; Fort Riley, Kans.; Fort Snelling, 
Minn.; Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
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As one of the future concentration groups should be m the geo- 
graphical region occupied by these posts, one or more of them may 
be retained as stations in the group. 

Maximum economy and effectiveness would no doubt be seciured by 
concentrating all of the troops in the region in one post or in a group 
of posts at one center of population, but practical considerations may 
prevent the full attainment of the ideal. The ultimate determination 
of the center must wait upon a more detailed study of the region. If 
the general concentration is approved, this region should be studied 
by a special board of officers witn instructions to report upon the most 
advantageous location of posts, the reasons for such locations, and the 
extent to which existing posts can be retained without prejudice to 
the economic and miUtary interests of the Government. 

In this group Fort Omaha, Fort Crook, Fort Des Moines, and Fort 
Leavenworth are each about 100 miles from a common center. 

Fort Snelling and Jefferson Barracks are too distant from the other 
posts of the group to permit of concentration with the other units of 
the group for instructional purposes. Efficiency demands therefore 
that they should not be retained unless it is decided to make them 
stations for detachments of all arms. Fort Riley, with its reserva- 
tion of 19,000 acres, will serve as a suitable station for a cavalry 
brigade and if used for this purpose will be near enough to the other 
stations of the group. 

The following posts can not be included in the general system of 
strate^c centers, but should be retained for the special reasons indi- 
cated m each case. 

F(yrt SiUf Okla. — ^The large reservation available at this station is 
pecuUarly adapted for use as a school of Artillery and musketry fire. 

Fort SlisSf Tex., and Fort Huachuca, Ariz. — ^The retention of these 
posts as Cavalry subposts on the southern border will probably be 
necessary for some time. 

Fort MyeTf Va. — It will probablv be necessary to retain a small 
garrison near the National Capital for escdrt duty and qther cere- 
monialpurposes. s 

(5) The names of all posts which have been constructed during the 
10 years ending June 30, 1911, upon a plan which involved maximum 
initial cost of construction ana maximum cost of maintenance in 
money and men; the amounts expended on such posts, respectively, 
for construction purposes during the said period, and what military 
necessity, if any, suggested the construction of such postp: 

Costofoon- 

Names of posts: struction. 

Fort Beniamin Hairison, Ind $1,202,966.71 

Fort Davis. Alaska 76,936.36 

Fort Des Moines, Iowa 1, 377, 404. 90 

Fort Liscum, Alaska 87, 321. 18 

Fort Oglethorpe, Ga 1, 499, 884. 13 

Presidio of Monterey, Cal 377, 263. 97 

FortSill, Okla. (new post) 1,255,288.30 

Fort Wm. H. Seward. Alaska 662, 539. SC 

Total 6,539,605.40 

The names of all other posts where any construction work has 
been carried on during the 10 years ending June 30, 1911, upon a 
plan which involved maximum initial cost pf construction and 
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maximum cost of maintenance in money and men; the amounts 
expended on such posts, respectively, for construction purposes dur- 
ing the said perioa and what miUtary necessity, if any, suggested 
th.e new construction: 

Namee of posts: Costofcooatrttotkni. 

Fort Apache, Ariz $40,112.62 

Fort Bliss, Tex 204,849.12 

Boise Barracks, Idaho 361,625.48 

Fort Brady, Mich 211,088.28 

Fort Clark, Tex 18,679.66 

Fort Crook, Nebr 328,400.23 

Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo 4,893,164.29 

Fort Douglas, Utah 730,123.72 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vt 937, 674. 97 

Fort George Wright, Wash 530, 989. 78 

Fort Gibbon, Alaska 155,294.07 

Fort Huachuca, Ariz 88,602.83 

Fortjay, N. Y 213,592.84 

Fort La wton, Wash » 603,013.36 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans 3,705,763.96 

FortLincohi, N. Dak 636,839.34 

FortLoganH. Broots, Ark 212,267.99 

Fort Mackenzie. Wyo 1, 120, 268. 50 

Madison Barracks, N. Y 331,285.92 

Fort Mason, Cal 123,130.09 

Fort Mclntoih, Tex 162,937.66 

Fort McPhereon, Ga 626,227.46 

Fort Meade, S. Dak Q95, 335. 36 

Fort Missoula, Mont 551, 478. 30 

FortMyer, Va 878,712.86 

FortNiagara, N. Y 272,012.50 

FortOntario, N. Y 548,907.30 

Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y 253,822.99 

Fort Porter, N. Y 21, 813. 47 

Presidio of San Francisco (Infantry cantonment) 308, 056. 88 

Fort Riley, Kans 2,590,988.03 

Fort Robmson, Nebr 648, 903. 88 

Fort St. Michael, Alaska 46,355.60 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex 2, 610, 531. 63 

Fort Sheridan, 111 941, 815. 23 

Fort Bnelling, Minn 1,464,852.73 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash 879, 632. 50 

Fort Wayne, Mich 331,954.95 

Whipple Barracks, Ariz 568, 130. 60 

Fort Wm. H. Harrison, Mont 137,972.02 

Fort Yellowstone, Wyo 659,604.02 

Total , 30,645,797.76 

While in some cases only a small amount has been expended on 
' construction, the plan in all has been that of a scattered garrison 
involving maximum expense for sewer, water, light, and conununica- 
tion systems and the maximum cost in money and men for mainte- 
nance and protection. 

The new construction mentioned in this paragraph was made 
necessary to provide additional shelter for the Army which had been 
greatly mcreased under the act of Congress, approved February 2, 
1901, and to replace old buildings. 

(6) The specific steps taken by the several Secretaries of War 
during the period of 10 years ending June 30, 1911, to prevent unnec- 
essary expenditures and impairment of eflEiciency caused by ill- 
advised location and construction of posts and inefficient distribu- 
tion of the mobile Army, and the reasons, as far as they can be 
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assigned^ why the successiTe heads of the War Department have 
been unsuccessful in preventing unnecessary expenditures and 
impairment of efficiency: 

In 1901 Secretary Root decided that a more concentrated system 
of garrisoning the mobile Army was necessary for economical admin- 
istration and efficient training. Accordingly, he appointed a board of 
general officers to consider and make recommendations on the subject. 

The failure of this effort is easily traceable to three causes. 

First. Lack of appreciation on part of thjB Anny itself of the 
importance of concentration. . 

The Army leaders had grown old under a system of scattered posts 
due to former Indian troubles. The board of general officers recom- 
mended 52 of the 66 Army posts for permanent occupation, 13 for 
temporary occupation, and the establisnment of 7 new posts. Army 
Regulations stated nothing as to the importance of combined ma- 
neuvers, but dwelt strongly on the post conomaander's duty to make 
his post "an attractive home for the Army by every means available." 
For years a beautiful parkUke reservation had been the surest 
means of gaining for the commanding officer favorable mention at 
the annual inspection. There had been no General Staff to consider 
the needs of tne Army as a whole, no Chief of Staff to coordinate 
the idea of progressives subordinates and recommend the proper 
course of action. As a whole, the Army was not aware of ite own 
shortcomings. 

Second. The necessity for housing troops returning from the 
Philippine Islands. 

Tlie termination of active hostilities was permitting the return of 
many troops who had to be cared for. This led the board to recom- 
mend for temporary occupation 13 posts that were sla.ted for ulti- 
mate abandonment. Had the troops been made to live at these 
Sosts, despite the poor condition of many, with the minimum expen- 
iture possible for repairs until large concentrated posts had been 
built, miUions would nave been saved. But, as stated, no definite 
idea of concentration existed, and sreat pressure was brought to 
bear to make the existing posts conuortable. The matter of aban- 
donment was in abeyance, and in the reconstruction of posts ulti- 
mate economy was sought by making the buildings of a more durable 
type — brick, stone, and concrete. Had this been done at a concen- 
trated post the end sought would have been gained, but unfortunately 
the ''beautiful park^' idea was still in the ascendant, and the Army 
was saddled with the expense of maintenance of extensive roads, 
walks, gardens, lawns, and systems of lighting, water supply, ana ' 
sewerage. Bunding of a type now recognized as extravagant were 
constructed. The lighting and heating of the quarters became a 
severe drain upon the officers' pay, untilCongress came to their relief 
and authorized an allowance of fuel and light. 

The amounts expended upon these posts became an argument 
against their abandonment. It seemed wrong to spend large sums 
of money to make a post habitable, then to withoraw the troops. 
Throughout the last 10 years records show this argument recunw 
to prevent recommended concentration being effected, while gooa 
money was thrown after bad, perpetuating the very conditions \mich 
it was desired to avoid, the pressure of immediate needs being always 
greater than the pressure for a distant and more or less indefimte 
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policy. Doubtless this argument will again be used to prevent the 
conlcentration desired by the present Secretary of War, and unless 
approached in the spirit of a sreat business corporation which ruth- 
lessly tears down a six-story building no longer suited to its needs 
to erect the 20H9tory building found necessary, the present movement 
for an efficient and economically administerea Army will fail as have 
preceding efforts. 

Third. Local and political influences. 

Scarcely had Mr. Koot appointed his boi^d when the War Depart- 
ment was deluged with letters protesting against the abandonment 
of certain posts, ursing the extension of others, and recommending 
the establishment ol new. These letters were from private citizens, 
from boards of trade, from city coimcils, from mayors, from gover- 
nors and from Members of Congress. The reasons u^ed ^ varied from 
' 'the people of this community are peaceful, law-abiding, hospitable, 
and patriotic " to ' ' there are 40,000 Indians near this point " and from 
'^a beautiful site with 17 railroads radiating in every direction'' to 
''we would find it hard to square ourselves with the community if 
our promises are not made good." 

It se^ns impossible to judge the effect these letters and certain 
resolutions of Clongress may have had upon the board and upon the 
War Department; a careful readiog of the record and the results 
indicate it to have been great. We find in addition to the enlarge- 
ment of many posts the following posts established without the 
recommendation of the board: Fort Benjamin Harrison, Lid.; Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa; Fort Seward, Alaska; Presidio of Monterey, Cal.; 
and Whipple Barracks, Ariz. Of these posts the first two were 
established by act of Congress. 

Throughout his incumbency as Secretary of War, Mr. Root con- 
tinued to represent the advisability of concentration, and actually 
effected it in Porto Rico. Our present large posts were started dur- 
ing those years, enabling better training to be given a portion of the 
mobile Anny, but the abandonment of small posts made little prog- 
ress. It is known that he urgently fought the reestabUshment of 
Whipple Barracks, Ariz., and asked that the appropriation be stricken 
from the sundry civil bill, as it would compel hirn *'to throw away 
$50,000 against his official judgment." Nevertheless, the post was 
reestablished and over half a miUion expended in rebuilding it. It 
accommodates a battalion of Infantrv (peace strength). Ilie same 
amount would build about one-fourth of a concentrated post for a 
brigade. Fifteen thousand dollars have been spent on repairs at 
this post during the past three years. 

In 1905, the Secretary of War (Mr. Taft) urged the abandonment 
of posts smaller than a battaUon. He brought forward the idea also 
of permanent stations for units and the discontinuance of frequent 
changes of stations. The tactical concentration of troops for training 
of the three arms combined had not yet been thought of, nor had 
it yet been appreciated that the enlisted man wantea to be a soldier 
instead of a iaDorer. 

In 1906 Mr. Taft made the recommendation for the Army to be 
concentrated in brigades and regimental posts. He made definite 
recommendations for sue brigade posts, ana stated that there should 

1 See H. Doo. No. 618, 57th Cong., pp. 399, 503, 836, 67% 
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be eight in all. It is noted that prior expenditures governed his 
selection, as four of the posts recommended were those on which the 
greatest amounts had oeen expended. The garrisons were iv^ith- 
drawn from eight of the smaller posts in 1905 and 1906. 

While it does not relate to the mobile Army, it should be mentioned 
that during Mr. Taft's period as Secretary of War the concentration 
idea was put in operation in the Coast Artillery; many small posts 
being left m charge of caretakers. 

In 1909, the Secretary of War (Mr. Dickinson) quoted in his annual 
report a memorandum of the Gr^eral Staff as to the distribution of 
the Army, which invited attention to the extrayagance and ineffi- 
ciency caused by the past pohcy. This study was the first concrete 
exhibit of the subject, which Mr^ Dickinson considered of vital im- 
portance. He asked that calculation be made determining the 
approximate amount that would be saved and the increased efficiency 
that might be expected from the proposed change in order that he 
might submit dennite recommendation for action. These calcula- 
tions were made and have been furnished the present head of the 
War Department. Three posts were abandoned during Mr. Dickin- 
son's incumbency as Secretary of War. • 

The present secretary of War is taking steps to provide for the 
economic administration of the forces in our insular possessions and 
in the Canal Zone. A special board of Qeneral Staff officers has been 
appointed to make defimte recommendations as to the distribution of 
the mobile Army. As an example of its work it may be stated that 
the board; in determining the garrison for Oahu, pointed the way to 
a plan of post for six regiments on that island, which will cost half a 
million less than a post in the United States constructed, under the 
old system, for three regiments. Similar consideration is being 
given the garrisons for the Philippine Islands and the Canal Zone. 

In short, it may be stated that tnere has been a definitj^and natural 
evolution in the policy of Army distribution. The initial distribu- 
tion was determined by the requirements of Indian warfare, and for 
some time after this distribution ceased to be necessary the person- 
nel of the Army was still influenced by old traditions and old ideals. 
The movement toward concentration began to make itself felt before 
the Spanish-American War, but was arrested by the necessity of 

Eroviaing for an increased Army before suitable new stations could 
e provided. The demand for concentration first found expression 
in tne demand for the battaUon post instead of the old company post, 
and then for the regimental post instead of the battaUon station. 
The demand in each case was based upon sound tactional and economic 

Erinciples and in each case was a step toward the ideal solution. 
<ater and more scientific study of the problem has pointed out that 
a mobile Army should be trained as a team of all arms and that any 
dispersion which prevents such training is made at the expense of 
efficiency and economy. This evolution has taken place in the Army 
itself, and the Army can not blame any other institution or persons 
for gradual development which is characteristic of evolution. 

(8) A full statement of the serious difficulties anticipated by the 
department in carrying out the policies of economy ana efficiency in 
respect to the subject matter of this inquiry: 

The most serious difficulties anticipated by the department in car- 
rying out the proposed policies are the following: 
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First. The opposition of communities to the abandonment of Army 
posts located in their vicinity. 

Second. The. large original outlay probably necessary to establish 
tlie proposed system of locating garrisons at places that are strategi- 
cally important. 

THiird. The difficulty of obtaining a fair value for the buildings and 
land pertaining to the abandoned posts. 

As to the first difficulty, past exeprience shows that it is in general 
a difficult matter for the War Department to abandon posts situated 
in the vicinity of cities. Posts so situated are a source of revenue to 
the business men of the community through the articles purchased by 
officers and men and the supplies obtained by the Quartermaster's 
and Subsistence Departments for the upkeep of the post. The post 
itself serves as a recreation park for the citizens, where they can listen 
to a band concert and watch the various drills of the troops. For 
theie reasons it is only natural that communities should resist vigor- 
ously the abandonment of posts situated in their vicinity and ttiat 
their Representatives in the Congress should do all in their power to 
carry out the wishes of their constituents. Against such practical 
and plainly evident reasons for the maintenance of a post near his 
home town the average citizen is apt to attach little importance to 
projects based on purely mihtary necessity and in which ne is apt to 
take but very little interest. 

The second serious difficulty arises from the strong opposition to 
be expected from the people to the relatively large origmal outlay 
that will be necessary to put into execution the proposed poUcy 
of locating garrisons lor strategical reasons only. Although it can 
be shown that such a system will result in ultimate economy, to 
say nothing of increased efficiency, stron^g opposition may be expected 
to any project tiiat will even temporarily increase the already large 
expenditures for the support of tne Army. The principal item of 
this increased cost will be the expenditure necessary for the enlarge- 
ment of the posts already located in places that are deemed of 
strategic importance, in order to accommodate the garrisons removed 
from the abandoned posts, and for the construction of new posts 
at strate^c points at which no garrisons are at present maintained. 
The development of this poUcy would have to be a gradual one, and, 
as a rule, the outlay for any particular year would not be great. 

As to the third difficuLy, it may be said that the cost of putting 
into execution the proposed poUcy will be greatly reduced in the 
end by the proceeds resulting from the sale of the buildings and 
land pertaining to the abandoned posts and other mihtary reser<- 
vations. For the posts situated in the vicinity of cities, it may be 
anticipated that there will be no difficulty in selling the officers' 
quarters for suburban residences and in cusposing or the land for 
building lots, but there are a number of buildings at every Army 
post, such as barracks, riding halls, gun shedS; post exchange, and 
administration buildings, that will be difficult to dispose of f cfr 

E rices that, will bear any relation to their original cost. Sewer and 
ghting systems would probably find no purchasers unless the whole 
post were taken over by a corporation and operated after the man- 
ner of a suburban residence park. Values in some cases would 
also be affected by the class of undesirable citizens that have settled 
in the vicinity of large posts since the abolishment of ihe canteen. 
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QtuartermaUer^M DepartmenL 

REGULAR SUPPLIES. 



Items. 



Care and protection of supplies 

Stoves, offices, barracks, etc 

Heating apparatus 

Repairs ana maintenance, heating apparatus. 

Heating, barracks and quarters 

Lighting 

Ice macmines, maintenance 

Cold storage 

Stationery 

Tjrpewriters 

Prmting (orders, etc.) 



Total. 



Chargeable to 

mobile Army 

in United 

States. 



186,000.00 

5,00a 00 

95,260.00 

51,500.00 

1,134,000.00 

619,000.00 

6,000.00 

5v700.a0 

55,000.00 

10.000.00 

28,000.00 



Bsti- 
noAted 
per- 
centage. 



60 
60 
30 
30 
50 
50 
80 
80 
60 
60 
60 



Saving. 



|51»600.00 

3,000.00 

28,578.00 

15, 450. 00 

556,800.00 

309,500.00 

4,800.00 

4,560.00 

33,000.00 

6,000.00 

16,800.00 



1,030,068.00 



The heating and lighting are the two greatest savings estimated. 
It is beUeved the estimate of 50 per cent of saving is conservative for 
the following reasons: 

1. The number of administration buildings, guardhouses, fire sta- 
tions, and similar buildings would be reduced 83 per cent. 

2. Buildings would be more compactly arranged. 

3. A few central heating plants would be used instead of separately 
heated buildings. 

4. Fuel would be cheaper purchased in large quantities and at great 
centers of supply. 

The same holds for lighting, with the additional facfc that the exterior 
lighting of our present large reservations would be discontinued. 

The greatest percentage of saving assumed (SOper cent) is on main- 
tenance of ice macliines and on cold storage. These items would be 
Uttle more for a large post than for a small one. The other items may 
be similarly considered, remembering that there would be only one- 
sixth of the number of posts and administrative offices, and that many 
matters now subjects of correspondence would be attended to by 
memorandum or personal instruction. 



INCIDENTAL EXPENSES 



Items. 



Postage •. .. 

Telegrams and telephones 

Extra duty: 

Barracks and quarters 

Roads 

Clerks 

Overseers 

Office furniture 

Laborws 

Clerks, Quartermaster's Department. 

Other employees 

Blacksmith tools 

Additional expenses 



Total. 



Chargeable to 

mobile Army 

in United 

States. 



12,600.00 
67,000.00 

4,000.00 
56,000.00 
12,000.00 
10,000.00 
17,000.00 
69,000.00 
588,000.00 
258,000.00 
13,000.00 
65,000.00 



Esti- 
mated 
per- 
centage. 



60 
60 

80 
80 
80 
80 
50 
70 
50 
50 
50 
50 



Saving. 



11,300.00 
40,200.00 

3,200.00 

44,000.00 

7,200.00 

8,000.00 

8,500.00 

48,300.00 

294,000.00 

129,000.00 

6,500.00 

32,500.00 



622,700.00 
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The greatest saving is that on changing of stations which are esti- 
mated as 60 per cent. With the permanent foreign garrisons and the 
concentration of the Arm^, it is believed that changes of station \vill 
be rare and that this estimate is very conservative. The greatest 
percentage assumed is 90 per cent on transportation of supi)nes. If 
the concentration stations are well selected the reduction will be all 
of this and probably greater, since the posts themselves will make the 
market if it does not already exist in sufficient development. The 
saving on ordnance stores is taken as only 25 per cent, as these can 
not be purchased locally; this estimate is based on reduced freight 
expenses — the delivery to 8 large railroad centers instead of to 49 
scattered and, m cases, isolated posts. No savings on the purchase 
of wagons, and only 20 per cent on employees was estimated, as it is 
presumed that the Field Service Regulations allowance of transpor- 
tation and teamsters would be maintained. 



WATER AND SEWERS. 



Items. 



Procuring water i , 

Introducing to posts 

File apparatus 

Repairs to above , 

Disposal of sewage 

Repair of water systems. 

Repair of plumbing 

Repair of sewers 

Employees , 



Total. 



Chargeable to 

mobile Army 

in United 

states. 



$414,000.00 
13,000.00 
30,000.00 
12,000.00 
fi0,000.00 
63,000.00 
93,000.00 
48,000.00 

212,000.00 



Esti- 
mated 



per- 


t-f^t Hl^. 


centage. 




60 


1207,000.00 


60 


7,800.00 


60 


18,000.00 


60 


7,200.00 


30 


15,000.00 


50 


31,500.00 


20 


18,600.00 


50 


24,000.00 


50 


106,000.00 



435,100.00 



1 This includes pav of laborers, sinking of wells, sterilization, construction and enlargement of pumping 
plants, purchase of fuel for such plants, and payment for water obtained from other than mlUtaiy plants. 

The greatest saving is on procuring watei*. Since a water system 
for a large post would not be proportionally greater in cost of oper^ 
ation than one for a small post, and the concentrated garrison system 
would do away with the extensive lawns, garden^, and roads to be 
watered, the estimated saving is thought conservative. The intro- 
duction of water to 8 large posts woiild certainly cost not more than 
40 per cent as much as its mtroduction to 49 small posts. Only 20 
per cent reduction was estimated on repairs to plumbing, as it was 
thought the 8 large posts would have approximately 80 per cent 
the &tures now in the 49 small posts. 

CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF HOSPITALS. 



Item. 


Chargeable 

to mobile 

Aruiy in 

United 

States. 


Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age. 


Saving. 


R4I>ain......*i..rr.---r,,--- r--rr-, --- 


$160,000.00 


50 


180.000.00 
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Repairs to 8 lai^ hospitals would hardly be greater than half 
those to 49 smaller hospitals. 



BHOOTINQ QALLERISS AND RANGES. 



* 

Item. 


Chargeable 

to mobile 

Army in 

United 

States. 


Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age. 


Saying. 


Shelter 


148,000.00 


50 


824,000.00 







Change from 49 small to 8 large posts. 

MIUTARY POST EXCHANGEa 



Item. 


Chargeable 

to mobile 

Army in 

United 

States. 


Esti- 
mated 
jMfoen^ 
age. 


Saving. 


ISQuinmoit aid maintenance 


822,000.00 


50 


811.000.00 







Change from 49 small to 8 large posts. 



ROADS, WALES, WHARVES, AND DRAINAGE. 



Items. 



Road construction 

Road repair 

Walk construction 

Walk repair 

Enlistea men at work on roads 

Other employees on roads, whwes, and drainage. 

Drainage 

Improvement of grounds 



Total. 



Chargeabb 

to mobile 

Army in 

United 

States. 



8144,350.00 
50,000.00 

is,ooaoo 

20,000.00 
3,000.00 
20,000.00 
12,000.00 
62,000.00 



Esti- 




mated 
percent- 


Saving. 


age. 




80 


1115,480.00 


80 


40,000.00 


80 


12,000.00 


80 


16,000.00 


80 


2,400.00 


50 


10.000.00 


80 


9.600.00 


•80 


49,600.00 



265,060.00 



Roads and walks would practically disappear with the parklike 
reservations. ''Improvements to grounds would be similarly 
reduced in importance. 

RECAPITULATION FOR QUARTERMASTER'S DEPARTMENT. 



Appropriation. 



Regular supplies 

Incidental expenses 

Barracks and quarters 

Army transportation 

Water and sewers 

Hospitals 

Shooting galleries and ranges 

Military post exchanges 

Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage , 

Total for Quartermaster's Department 



Estimated 
savings. 



81,030,088.00 

622,700.00 

327,000.00 

2,240,370.00 

435,100.00 

80,000.00 

24,000.00 

11,000.00 

265,060.00 



5,085,338.00 
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Suhnstenee Department, 



Items. 



Ration articles 

Hot coffee for troops traveling 

Bake ovens and apparatus 

Subsistence property (other than cooking apparatus and field 

ranges) 

Compensation to civilian employees other than transport service. 

Extra duty 

Wastage in issue and transportation 



Total. 



Estimated 
char^ble to 
mobile Army 

in United 
States. 



$3,711,028.00 

5,000.00 

10,700.00 

38,000.00 

110,000.00 

30,000.00 

15,000.00 



Esti- 
mated 
peroent- 
aye. 



4 
50 
60 

40 
20 
80 
10 



Saving. 



1148,441.00 
2,500.00 
6,420.00 

15,200.00 

22,000.00 

24,000. 00 

1,500.00 



220,061. 00 



The greatest saving is on ration articles. This saving, estimated 
as 4 per cent, is based on competition that would result from the 
local purchase of supplies in such large quantities. The highest 
percentage is on extra-duty pay, resulting from the change from 49 
posts to 8. The great saving in transportation has been considered 
under the Quartermaster's Department. 

Medical Department. 



Items. 



Medical and hospital supplies. 

Hospital matrons 

Hospital nurses 



Total 



Estimated 
chargeable to 
mobile Army 

in United 
States. 



S200.000.00 

3,000.00 

20.000.00 



Esti- 
mated 
percent' 
age. 



40 
60 
60 



Saving. 



liP,ooo.oo 

1,800.00 
12,000.00 



93,800.00 



There are many expensive appliances which are necessary at all 
hospitals, regardless of size. There are many hospitals which are but 
rarely used. In some cases the large hospital requires no more than 
the small, and the purchase of such articles could be reduced about 
80 per cent; the estimate of 40 per cent on supplies in general is 
therefore thought conservative. 

Pay Department. 



Items. 



Mileage: 

Insi)ection by— 

1. Department and division commanders 

2. Inspector Oeneral's Department 

3. Quartermaster's Department 

4. Subsistence Department 

5. Medical Department 

6. Ordnance Department 

Returning from conducting recruits 

Examination for promotion 

Changes of station 

Courts-martial 

Horsemanship tests 

Payment of troops 

Travel for dental and medical treatment 

Total mileage 



Savings esti- 
mated. 



$1,000.00 

2,500.00 

5,500.00 

500.00 

soaoo 

2,400.00 
4,000.00 

9,ooaoo 

66,600.00 

6,ooaoo 

2,ooaoo 

i8,ooaoo 

6,000.00 



124,300.00 
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Pay DepartTnent — Continued. 



Items. 



Officers retumed to duty with the line (6) , 

Clerks (6) 

Messengers (7), 



Total for Pay Department. 



-<. 



Sayings esti- 
mated. 



$21,600.00 
9,000.00 
4,200.00 



34,800.00 



159,100.00 



ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT AND SIGNAL CORPS. 

While there might he some saving on clerical assistance, it is helieved 
that it would be too small to warrant consideration. Tne saving on 
mileage has been included under the Pay Department. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

It is not beUeved that any saving would result in this corps on 
account of the concentration. 

ADJUTANT general's DEPARTMENT. 

The work of this department would be simplified by such a reduc- 
tion in admmistrative units and the clerical force could be reduced 
so as to to effect a large saving. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The estimates herein made were based upon the assumption of a 
concentration in eight strategic areas, using such data as were imme- 
diately available. They are believed to be conservative. 

Quartermaater's Department $5, 036, 138 

Subsistence Department 220, 000 

Medical Department 91, 800 

Pay DejMurtment S 159,100 

Total estimate 5,507,038 

In reference to the last clause of subdivision 10 of your resolution, 
I beg to say that this saving would, if devoted to military purposes, 
enaMe 10 regiments of Infantry, with an enlisted strength of 900 men 
each, to be added to the mobile Army. This allows $500 as an average 
annual cost for each enlisted man and nearly $900,000 per year for 
overhead charges, due to the increased administration expenses. 

Or it would enable each company, troop, and battery of the mobile 
Army to be increased by 20 privates, allowing $500 per year per man. 
The usual estimate of $1,100 per rifle is erroneous, as it charges to 
the enlisted man the full cost of maintenance of the Army, while 
over 50 per cent of this cost is not affected by an increase or decrease 
in the enlisted force. 

Or it would pay the cost of 100,000 reservists at an annual cost of 
$55 per man, a number sufficient to bring the entire mobile Army 
to war strength and to form the necessary depot battalion from 
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which losses would be replaced, thus doing away with the necessity 
for filling the ranks of the highly trained organizations with raw 
recruits in an emergency requiring the highest state of efficiency in 
our first line of defense. 

In addition to this actual increase in numbers, there would be an 
increase in effective officers and men by returning to duty those 
now on extra and special duty. This is estimated as 5 per cent of 
the strength. The reduction m men required for guard and fatigue 
duties would add an additional 5 per cent to the number availaDle 
for daily training. In event of a sudden call the number of men 
available to take the field would be between 6 and 10 per cent ^ater 
than at present, as there would not be necessary the many detach- 
ments or caretakers. This would be more marked in the Medical 
Department than in the line, siace each of the 49 post hospitals would 
have to be kept in operation for the care of the sick, who could not 
be abandoned, while imder the concentrated system there would be 
but 8 hospitals to be continued. 

The ^eat items of pay and clothing are not affected at all by the 
redistributions, and the subsistence only slightly. The expenses of 
the Coast Artillery Corps are unchanged, and the foreign garrisons 
have not been considerea. 

With reference to the foreign garrisons, it might be stated that the 
plan for concentration is now Deing put into effect in the insular 
possessions and Panama. The necessity for increasing the garrison 
of Oahu and for establishing that in the Canal Zone would have 
caused a great increase in the transport service had the system of 
changing regiments and scattered garrisons been continued. With 
the changes already approved ana those imder consideration it is 
believed that the water transportation for all these garrisons will 
cost little if any more than the cost in the past for the PhiUppine 
garrison alone. While this will not decrease expenses, it will pre- 
vent an otherwise necessary increase. 

In so far as it has beeii practicable the principle of concentration 
has been put in operation lor the Coast Artillery, and the result has 
been increased economy, ease, and efficiency of administration. 

# Henby L. Stimson, 

Secretary of War. 
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proper compenaation for the right thus created and to apply it to the future improve- 
ment of tiie navigation of the river by other dams, I do not oelieve that I have auuiority 
under die general dam act to exact such compenaation . While ito construction is not free 
from doubt, I believe that the compensation which the general dam act authorizes 
the Secretary of War to exact would oe limited to compensation sufficient to maintain 
the physical condition of the dam and its locks, and, if necessary, to compel the dam 
to be torn down or modified should it in future be deemed an obstruction m the river. 
If you a£;ree with me in the propositions I have heretofore attempted to set out, I think 
you will agree with me that (ingress should not leave the power of the Secretary of 
War in these premises in any doubt or confusion. In the repwt of your committee 
you do not inform me flatly whether vour view coincides or differs with me on this 
point. You do not. in other words, inform me whether you think that the conditions 
which the general aam act authorizes me to impose will include compensation of the 
chiuracter which I have outlined above. In the interest of hiurmonious coo|>emtion 
by my department with your committee on a subject within our joint jurisdiction and 
which is of such a fte&t public importance, I should be very glad if you would kindly 
advise me as to this question. 

The devek)pment and utilization of these water powers is a most important matter 
and should not be delayed; the development of the navigability of oar rivers for 
commerce is oi equal importance and merits equally prompt treatment. A solution, 
therefore, which will permit both developments to go hand in hand and by which the 
interesiB of the public will be protected and not sacrificed, should not be retarded 
through uncertamty or ambiguity in the phraseology of a statute. 
Very respectfully, 

Hbnkt L. Stimson, 

Seereiary qf War. 



Appendix D. 

[S. Doc. No. 949, 62d Cong., 2d sess.] 

VETO XE88AGE &ELATING TO THE BITILBING OF A DAK ACROSS THE 

COOSA BIVE&, ALA. 

Message fbom the Pbesident of the United States/ returning wiTHOtrr 
APPROVAL Senate Bill 7348, entitled "An act to authorize the building 

OF A DAM ACROSS THE COOSA RiVER, ALA., AT THE PLACE SELECTED FOR LOCK 
No. 18 ON SAID RIVER." 

[Aug. 24, 1912. — ^Read ; ordered to lie on the table and to be printed.] 

To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my approval, Senate bill No. 7343, " To authorize 
the building of a dam across the Coosa River, Alabama, at tbp place selected 
for Lock Numbered Eighteen on said river." 

This bill presents a typical case of a river where Its development by the 
Federal Government for navigation should go hand In hand with its develop- 
ment for water power. The reports of the engineers show that comprehensive 
plans have been made by the Corps of Engineers for the development of navi- 
gation on this river by a series of dams constructed for the purpose of creating 
deep pools. This bill seeks to authorize the construction of one of these dams 
through' a private agency, the Alabama Power Co., which intends to use the 
water power created for commercial purposes. If the Federal Grovernment 
chose to build this dam itself In aid of navigation, its right to the water power 
incidentally created by the dam would be beyond question. When, instead 
of building the dam itself, it builds it by an agent, as proposed by this bill, I 
believe it to be equally clear that the dam and all its Incidents, including the 
water power created, is within the regulative power of the Federal Government 
in respect to navigation. 

It is said that the grantee, the Alabama Power Co., proposes to spend over 
a million dollars in the construction of a dam, as well as to furnish toward the 
project its riparian rights and to stand the expense and cost of the damages* by 
flowage. It is manifestly entitled to be credited for all these expenditures, 
and is manifestly entitled to a fair, full, and reasonable profit for its invest- 
ment and work. But after all of these items are fully allowed for it is equally 
manifest that in the course of time the return from the privilege thus granted 
in the shape of valuable water power created may far exceed a reasonable 
return for these items. 

No provision is made in the bill whereby the Secretary of War may, in 
granting the permit, exact such compensation as in the course of time may 
prove to be necessary to equalize this account. I think this is a fatal defect in 
the bill, and that it is Just as improvident ta grant this permit without such a 
reservation as it would be to throw away any other asset of the Government. 
To make such a reservation is not depriving the States of anything that belongs 
to them. On the contrary, in the report of the Secretary of War it is recom- 
mended that all compensation for similar privileges should be applied strictly 
to the improvement of navigation in the respective streams — a strictly Federal 
function. The Federal Government by availing itself of this right may in time 
greatly reduce the swollen expenditures for river improvements which now fall 
wholly upon the general taxpayer. I deem it highly important that the nation 
should adopt a consistent and harmonious policy of treatment of these water- 
power projects which will preserve for this purpose their value to the Govern- 
ment whose right it is to grant the permit. The necessity for the adoption of 
such a policy has recently been pointed out, with my approval, by the Secre- 
tary of War, and I see no reason why this bill should be exempted from the 
safeguards which have been recommended by him in the cases of other bills 
now pending before Congress. 

I therefore return the bill to your honorable body without my approval. 

Wm. H. Taft. 
The White House, August 24, 1912. 
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[8. 7343. Sixty-second Congress of the United States of America; at tbe seeoad aeaslcMu 
begun and held at the city of Wastiington on Monday, the fonrtli day of Decemiier. 
one thousand nine hundred and eleven.] 

AN ACT To aathorize the building of a dam across the Coosa Biver, in -Mahiima. at a 
place suitable to the Interest oi navigation about seven and one-half miles above the 
city of Wetnmpka. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. That the Alabama Power Company, 
a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Alabama, its successors 
and assigns, are authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a dam across 
Coosa Kiver, in the Sta|:e of Alabama, ut a place suitable to the interest of navi- 
gation about seven and one-half miles above the city of Wetumpka, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act approved June twenty-third, nlneteei lion- 
dred and ten, entitled "An act to amend an act entitled *An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters/ approved June twenty-first, 
nineteen hundred and six." 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, umend, or rep^l this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

Champ Clask, 
iSpeaker of the House of Representatives. 

J. H. Gaujixger, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 

I certify that this a<jt original ed in the Senate. 

• Chas. G. Bennett, 

Secretary. 

By H. M. Bosk, 

Assistant Secretary. 



' Appendix E. 

January 19, 1912. 
Hon. John A. Dix, 

Governor of New Yorky Albany, N. Y. 

My Dear Governor: Referring to our previous correspondence in regard to the 
improvement of the Hudson River m the vicinity of T^oy, I wish to state to you briefly 
the position of the Government, decided upon after mature consideration. 

For 10 years the State of New York, acting through its executive and legislative 
branches, has been urging the Federal Government to undertake the improvement 
of the Hudson River between Troy and Waterford as a part of the New York State 
Barge Canal system. That portion of the Hudson River is admittedly a navigable 
stream and under Federal jurisdiction, and national appropriations for its improve- 
ment are justifled because of the national and international importance of the navi- 
gation ana commerce which will be benefited by such proposed improvement. 

After several congressional appropriations for prelimmary surveys, this effort on 
the part of the State to secure national action culminated in an item of the river 
and narbor act of June 25, 1910 (86 Stat., 635), making an appropriation of 11,350,000 
for improving the Hudson River in. accordance wim the engineering report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 719, Sixty-first Congress, second session. The act 
directly provided that the "expenditure of the amounts appropriated for said im- 
provement shall be subject to tne conditions set forth in said aocument.'* 

The project thus authorized by Congress called for the construction of a new lock 
and dam m the vicinity of Troy about 1,400 feet north of the present State lock 
and dam, the removal of the present lock and dam, and the continuance of the channel 
&om deep water in the lower river through the present dam up to Waterford, it being 
stated in the report, "It is advisable for the General Government to undertake the 
improvement of the Hudson River from deep water up to Waterford, provided all 
existine water-power rights or privileges affected by the improvement are extin- 
guifihea by the State of New York." 

This engineer's report also provided, as one of the conditions for makine; the im- 
provement, that the Federal Government should be empowered to lease such surplus 
water power as was to be created by the new Federal dam. This condition was 
imposed pursuant to the deliberate action of Congress as expressed the preceding 
year in the river and harbor act of March 3, 1909, which demanded that all such 
engineer's reports in future for any similar improvement should provide for the 
development and utilization of water power in order to "lessen the cost of such 
improvements and to compensate the Government for expenditures made in the 
interest of navigation." (35 Stat., 822.) This was a declaration of a permanent 
national polic/ which has been carried out by the Federal Government in many 
other similar cases. In other words, the abandonment of the old Troy dam, the 
resumption of the water power, the completion of a new lock and dam by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the utilization by the Federal Government of the disposable 
water power created by the new dam in order to lessen the cost of the improvement, 
were all integral parts of the improvement authorized by Congress upon the urgent 
request of the State. 

In compliance with the provisions of this act the New York State Canal Board on 
November 22, 1910, passed a resolution abandoning the old lock and dam as no longer 
advantageous to the State and resuming the surplus water. This resolution was 
forwarded to my predecessor, the then Secretary of War, by the superintendent of 
public works of New York, who further advised the Secretjuy that the water rights 
at the dam had been canceled. Upon the faith of this action by the State authori- 
ties my predecessor proceeded with the work and entered into contracts providing 
for the expenditures of large sums. 

Thereafter, by resolution of April 28, 1911, the new State canal board attempted 
to rescind its predecessor's action abandoning the dam and canceling the existing 
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water rights. By this resolution the State authorities requested the Fedoal Govern- 
ment to confine the improvement of the Hudson River to that portion of the river 
lying south of the dam. I also received a report from Col. Black, of the Engineer 
Corps, of a conference between him and yourself, held at Albany on May 9, in wMdi 
yon expressed a desire that ''the work at and above the State dam should be d^erred 
until Congress should have an opportunity to pass upon a proposal of the State of 
New York to construct a dam ana lock with its own funds.'' 

Upon receiving the resolution of the new canal board and this report of your own 
re<}uest the work of the Federal Government was suspended, and I requested an 
opmion of the Attorney General of the United States as to whether any part of the 
appropriation was available to carry^out a portion alone of the project, so liiat at all 
events the work below the dam might be proceeded with, even if the builoing of the 
dam was held in abeyance. An opportunity could thus be given to the State au- 
thorities to lay before Congress your plan of having the dam buHt by the State instead 
of the Federal Government. On being advised by the Attorney General in tlie 
afi&rmative, I directed the prompt prosecution of so much of the work as was not 
dependent upon the new lock ana dam and the destruction of the existii^ structures. 
This work has ever since been diligently carried forward. 

I find now, however, after the lapse of more than six months, that no step whatever 
has been taken by the State authorities to have the matter reconsidered by Congress, 
and no bill has been submitted to Congress to amend Uie existing legislation. 

The commercial interests of the State of New York, no less than we vast national 
interests in the navigation of the Hudson River, demand the prosecution of this work 
without any further delay. The barge canal system, for which tiie people of New 
York are spending over a hundred million dollars, will, throu^ the £rie Canal, 
connect the Atlantic seaboard with the Great Lakes and, through the Champlain Canal, 
with the St. Lawrence. These were intended to be national highways oi commerce. 
To render them available, it is absolutely necessary to remove the old lock and dam 
and to construct a new one adequate in size for the new canal traffic. To delay longer 
the commencement of the construction of the dam will make it unavailable against 
the time of opening of the canal, and thus delay the utilization of the proposed canal 
system. The whole work is a unit, and all of its parts must be completed at about the 
same time if the intended benefits are to.be realized. The Federal Government, so 
far as it shares in the responsibility, can not allow any delay which will paralyze, 
impair, or postpone a public improvement of such great importance to commerce and 
navigation. 

I have in the meantime given careful study to the le^ questions which have 
been raised in this matter, and I have come to the conclusion that the action of the 
former New York Canal Board in its resolution of November 22, 1910, adequately 
fulfilled all of the conditions laid down by Congress in the act of June 25, 1910. This 
was also the view expressed by the Attorney General of the United States in his 
opinion rendered to me, above mentioned. That being so, it was, in my opinion, 
beyond the power pf the State to revoke its action and to interfere with the improvement 
authorized oy Congress in view of the paramount control of Congress in tne Hudson 
River as a navigable water of the United States. 1 am also thorou^ly satisfied as to 
the power of the United States to complete the improvement under me terms of the 
statute, including the right to reimburse itself in part for the expenditures of the 
improvement, by the lease or sale of any incidental water power created by the new 
dam. A consideration of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
clearly shows that the legislation is proper and constitutional. Th^ doubt raised 
by the attorney general of New York must be attributed to a possible misconception 
as to the purpose of the act of Congress. The improvement was authorized solely in 
the interest of navi^tion and not to create water power. The Federal decisions, acted 
upon in a series of similar improvements by Congress, have thoroughly established that 
wnere water power is incidentally created b5r a public work owned and operated by 
the United States in the interest of navigation such water power is subject to the 
exclusive regulation, control, and disposition of the United States. In the present 
case it appears as a matter of fact to be beyond dispute t^at the possible rental from 
any such surplus water power will inevitably be mucn less than adequate interest upon 
the Government's expenditure in making this improvement. 

I have therefore come to the conclusion that the War Department must carry out 
the mandate of Congress and proceed with the construction of the work with which 
it is charged, including the construction of the new lock and dam. 

Very respectfully, Henry L. Stimson, 

Secretary of War. 
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January 24, 1912. 
Hon. John A. Dix, 

Governor of New Yorkj Albany ^ N. Y. 

My Dear Gov. Dix: Attorney General Carmody and State Engineer Bensel 
appeared yesterday and we had a conference over tiie matter which you and I die- 
cussed on Saturdav. Mr. Carmody stated that the State disclaimed any power to 
prevent the Unitea States from goine s^ead and making the improvement in question 
in the Hudson River, including the Duilding of the dam and locks, but that the State 
of New York claimed the right to any surplus water power which might be created by 
such improvement. He stated that he therefore saw no need of asking Congress to 
change me present appropriation act, but that the United States might go ahead with 
the construction of the improvement under the terms of that statute, and that the 
question of the ownership of the water power thus created could afterwards be deter- 
mined by judicial decision, it being understood that the State did not in any way 
waive its claim of ownership in such water power. 

I see no objection to this plan, and so told Mr. Carmody. I am willing to say further 
that, while in my opinion tne United States will be the owner of all of the water power 
which may be created by this improvement to navigation erected by the United 
States, nevertheless, in case liie amount of the water power thus produced shall 
eventually prove to be more than sufficient to pay reasonable interest and sinkings 
fund charges ui)on the expenditures made by the United States in this improvement, 
I see no Objection to the United States collecting and turning over the proceeds of 
any surplus beyond such amount to the State of New York for the benefit of the people 
of the State. Should you desire to make application to Congress for this purpose, I, 
if in office, will be glad to make such statement in behalf of your application. But, 
as I have stated in my letter to you of January 19, I regard this question as academic, 
because I am informed by the en^eers that the amount of water power which will 
be created by the improvement will not nearly be sufficient to pay such interest and 
sinking-fund charges upon the amount necesMuy to make the improvement. 

In accordance with the understanding arrived at yesterday, I am directing the 
engineers to proceed at once with the work on the entire improvement. 
Very respectfully, 

H. L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 



January 29, 1912. 

My Dear Mr. Attorney General: I have received your letter of Januaiy 26. I 
do not think there can be any future misimderstanding as to my legal position, in 
view of my letter of January 19 to the governor, nor of your legal position, in view of 
your letter of the 26tJi to me. I do not think you quite imderstood me, however, in 
our personal conference if you imderstood me to state that it was the intention of the 
Federal Grovemment to proceed to construct the dam regardless of the terms of the 
appropriation. My position, on the contrary, was, as stated in my letter to the gover- 
nor, that — 

(1) That the Federal Government had the absolute right to make this improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation in the Hudson River, including the right, if it 
desired, to tear down the present dam and build a new one, regardless of the State. 

(2) That it had undertaken, however, to make the improvement on condition 
that the State extinguish all existing water-power rights or privileges affected by 
the improvement. 

(3) That the State's action of November 22, 1910, had adequately fulfilled this 
condition. 

(4) That this being the case there was nothing for me to do but to proceed under 
the mandate of the appropriation act and make the improvement, including the 
building of the dam. according to the terms of that act. 

(5) That one of tne conditions of this act was that any surplus water power pro- 
duced by the work of the Federal Government should be applied to the reduction 
of the cost of that improvement^ and that as to the constitutional power of the Fed- 
eral Government to so apply this product of its work I had no doubt. 
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I think all of the foregoing points are fully covered by my letter to the governor 
of January 19, and, on me omer hand, at my conference with you, no doubt was 
left in my mind that you, on behalf of the State government, waived none of the 
ri^ts or claims of the State as understood by you. 

Believe me, with sincere regards, to be 

Very respectfully, yours, Henrt L. Stimson. 

Hon. Thomas F. Oarmodt, 

Attorney OtTural of the State of New York, 

Albany, N, Y, 



Appendix F. 
expenditu&es, appbopbiatioks, and estimates. 

The expenditures for the last fiscal year (1912), the estimates and appropriations 
for the present fiscal year (1913), and the estimates for the next fiscal year (1914) 
are as follows: 



General object. 



aVIL ESTABUSHMENT. 

Salaries 

Contingent expenses, War Department 

Stationery, War Department 

Postage to postal-union coimtries, War 

Department 

Bent of buildings, War Department 

Salaries and contingent expenses under 

Sui>erintendent Public Buildings and 

f Grounds 

Statement of receipts and expenditures in 

Cuba and the Philippine Islands 



Total civil establishment 

MiLiTABT Establishment. 

SUPPORT OF THE ABMT. 

Secretary's oflBce: 

Contingencies of the Army 

Construction and maintenance of mili- 
tary and post roads, bridges, and 

trails, Alaska 

Office of the Chief of Staff: 

Army War College 

Contmgencies military-information sec- 
• tion. General Staff Corps * 

United States service schools 

Expenses of United States rifle team to 
Pan American Tournament at Bue- 
nos A! res 

The Adjutant General's Department: 

Contingencies, headquarters of military 

divisions and departments 

Chief of Coast Artillery: 

Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va. 
Chief Signal Officer: 

Signal Service of the Army 

Washington-Alaska military cable and 
telegraph system 

Annunciator buzzer systems at target 
raziges 

Wireless telephone apparatus 

Pay Department: 

Pay, etc^of the Army 

Subsistence Department: 

Subsistence of the Army 

Quartermaster's Department: 

R^^ular supplies 

Equipment of officers' schools, military 
posts 

Incidental expenses 

Horses for Cavalry, Artillery, Engin- 
neers, etc 

Barracks and quarters 

Military post exchanges 

Transportation of the Army and its 
supplies 

Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage. . 

Water and sewers at military posts 

Barracks and quarters, Philippine 
Islands 

Clothing and camp and garrison 
equipige 

Construction and repair of hospitals 

Quarters for hospital stewards. 

Shooting galleries and ranges. . . .' 

Maintenance, Army War College 

Army storehouses, Corregidor Island, 

Replacing barracks and quarters, 
Philippine Islands 



Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June 30, 1912. 



11,831,142.70 
52^881.07 
24,345.17 

200.00 
15,220.00 



81,686.83 
200.00 



2,006,676.77 



17,612.06 

150,000.00 

9,096.06 

9,701.00 
25,015.36 



5,940.33 

27,992.74 

308,849.55 

115,795.63 



2,600.00 

44,539,303.10 

8,501,166.01 

7,413,056.05 

7,268.65 
1,889,819.23 

551,342.90 

1,806,362.88 

36,425.39 

11,179,860.66 

470,035.33 

1,991,741.78 

696,229.59 

3,869,355.70 

399,334.25 

9,739.34 

92,692.74 

11,428.94 

2,642.14 

148,482.40 



Estimates 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 30, 1913. 



Appropriations 
u)r the fiscal 
year ending 

June 30, 1913. 



11,894,028.00 
50,000.00 
25,000.00 

500.00 
16,220.00 



83,590.00 



2,068,338.00 



11,875,015.58 
48,000.00 
26,000.00 

500.00 
12,720.00 



82,190.00 



2,043,426.58 



40,000.00 

126,000.00 

9,000.00 

10,000.00 
30,000.00 

6,000.00 

7,500.00 

28,000.00 

375,000.00 

50,000.00 

25,100.00 



46,176,968.18 

8,968,867.42 

7,915,688.00 

8,000.00 
2,000,000.00 

300,000.00 

1,962,680.00 

40,000.00 

11,250,000.00 

850,000.00 

1,822,732.00 

600,000.00 

5,431,700.00 

460,000.00 

10,000.00 

93,336.00 

10,700.00 



25,000.00 

125,000.00 

9,000.00 

10,000.00 
30,000.00 



Estimates 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 30, 1914. 



11,812,088.00 
25,600.00 
12,720.00 

83,690.00 



1,983,998.00 



7,600.00 

28,000.00 

375,000.00 

60,000.00 

10,000.00 



44,069,311.18 

8,797,060.42 

7,557,773.00 

6,000.00 
1,886,000.00 

-300,000.00 

1,700,000.00 

40,000.00 

10,860,000.00 

926,350.00 

1,702,696.00 

500,000.00 

5,000,000.00 

450,000.00 

10,000.00 

93,336.00 

10,700.00 



25,000.00 

100,000.00 

9,000.00 

10,000.00 
30,360.00 



7,600.00 

28,000.00 

376,000.00 

60,000.00 

10,100.00 



47,667,134.45 

9,897,749.70 

7,634,563.00 

6,700.00 
1,725,140.76 

325,240.00 

1,097,500.00 

40,000.00 

10,060,662.76 

673,050.00 

1,519,290.00 

600,000.00 

6,351,935.00 

460,000.00 

9,700.00 

54,857.00 

10,700.00 
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Expenditures f appro j,riationBy and estimatea — Continued. 



General object. 


£xi)enditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June 30, 1912. 


Estimates 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 30, 1913. 


Appropriations 
for the fiscal 
year ending 

June 30, 1913. 


Estimates 

for tlie fi.scal 

year ending 

June 30, 1914. 


MnjTABT E8TABU8HHENT— Continued. 

suppoBT OF THE AEMT— Continued. 

Quartermaster's Department— Continued. 
Rent of buildings, Quartermaster's 
Department 




$49,587.00 
32,616.00 

• 

2,384.00 
16,862.08 


149,587.00 
32,616.00 

2,384.00 

15,862.08 
33,000.00 


$40,587.00 
401.48 


Claims for damages to and loss of pri- 
vate property 


• 


Payment of claims for improvements, 
Fort Wm. H. Seward Military Reser- 
vation 






Reimbursement to officers and enlisted 
men of the Army for losses fighting 
fires in national forests 


............... 




Reimbursement to District of Columbia 
for site acquired for a reformatory 






Equipping Army transports with life 
boats and rafts 






300.000.00 




Medical Department: 

Medical and hospital department 

Army Medical Museum and library 

Replacing medical supplies destroyed 
by fire 


$623,994.36 
16,428.38 

12,008.60 

1,250.15 

184.00 

30,661.19 


700,000.00 
16,000.00 


700,000.00 
15,000.00 


775,000.00 
16,000.00 


Bureau of Insular Affairs: 

Care of insane Filipino soldiers 

Care of insane soldiers, Porto Ricb regi- 
ment of Infantry 


2,000.00 

500.00 

.%.000.fl0 


2,000.00 

600.00 

30,000.00 
25,000.00 
90,000.00 
40,000.00 

5,000.00 

300,118.30 
250,000.00 
800,000.00 
700,000.00 
700,000.00 

10,000.00 


2,000.00 
500.00 


Engineer Department: 

Engineer depots 


30,000.00 


Engineer school, Washington, D. C 

Engineer equipment of trooDS 


24,959.18 1 25,' 666. 65 
108,141.33 1 00.000.00 


26,000.00 
66,000.00 


Civilian ass stants to engineer ofilcers. . . 
Contingencies, Engineer Department, 
Philippine Islands 


39,28L25 

3,678.94 

327,686.06 
598,614.46 
664,268.63 


40,000.00 

6,000.00 

337,118.30 
350,000.00 
900.000.00 


40,000.00 
6,000.00 


Ordnance Department: 

Ordnance service 


312,000.00 


Ordnance stores (ammunition) 


200,000.00 


Small-arms target practice 


800,000.00 


Manufacture oiArms 


750,525.91 766! 000. 66 
778,584.81 800,000.00 

11,266.39 10.000.00 


600,000.00 


Ordnance stores and supplies 


700.000.00 


National trophy and medals for rifle 
contests 


10,000.00 


Fire control in field batteries 


90,774.05 

259,389.67 

19,260.32 


~t ~ — — 




Automatic rifles (machine) 


200,000.00 


150,000.00 


150.000.00 


Blank ammunition, maneuver camps. . 




. 






Total 


88,549,746.33 
344,609.60 


92,941,238.98 


88,808,712.98 


92,947.631.13 


Less repayment of funds heretofore 
renorf ed as exnended 












Total, support of the Armv 


88,205,136.73 


92,941,238.98 


88,808,712.98 


92,947.631.13 






MlLrTARY ACADEMY. 

Pay of Military Academy 


643,196.71 

123,928.34 

52,806.51 

390,026.25 


782,306.67 

166,227.00 

63,580.00 

923.016.ii6 


728,177.80 

139,807.00 

55,080.00 

141,603.46 


806.260.69 


Current and ordinarv exDenses 


143,928.00 


Miscellaneous items and incidental expenses 
Buildings and groimds 


61,730.00 
654,817.00 








• 

Total, Military Academy 


1,209,956.81 


1,935,130.23 


1,064,668.26 


1,666,735.60 






MILITIA. 

Encampment and maneuvers. Organized 
Miinia . 


1 
1 

1 

281,004.69 i 1,350,000.00 

1 
83,483.69 < 275.000.00 


1,350,000.00 


350,000.00 


Equipment of Coast Artillery armories, 
or5Hn^7.ftd Militia . . . 


275,000.00 


Field Artillery for Organized Militia 

Storehouses for equipment of militia, Coast 
Artillery 


169,018.24 


1,600,000.00 
31.750.00 


1,000,000.00 


1,000,000.00 


Ammumtion for Field Artillery, Organized 
MHItift 




1,500,000.00 


100,000.00 


825,000.00 










Total 


533,506.62 
.37 


4,756,750.00 


2,450,000.00 2. 450. 000. 00 


Less repavment of funds heretofore 
renorted as exnended 












Total militia 


533,506.25 


4.756.750.00 


2,450,000.00 2,450,000.00 








Total militarv establishment 


89,948.599.79 ! 99.fi.^'^.119.21 


92,323,381.24 


97,064.366.82 
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Expenditures, appropriations, and e«tma<e«— Continued. 



General object. 


Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June 30, 1912. 


Estimates 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 30, 1913. 


Appropriations 
for the fiscal 
year ending 

June 30, 1913. 


Estimates 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 30. 1914. 


PxjBUC Works. 

MIUTABT. 

Fortificatioru and other works of defense. 

Engineer Department: 

Gun and mortar batteries 


■ 

124,521.21 
152,101.08 

49,814.14 

2,210.23 

84,380.82 

265,056.68 

119,838.38 

18,311.76 

5,000.00 

34,408.36 

3,000.00 

118,000.00 

20,348.03 

16,987.47 
1,497,57L38 


1100,000.00 
200,000.00 

50,000.00 

150,000.00 
102,000.00 
300,000.00 




1200.000.00 


Fire control at fortifications 


1100,000.00 


200,000.00 

50,000.00 

150.000.00 


Electrical installations at seaooast forti- 
fications 


Sites for fortifications and seaooast de- 
fenses 




Searchlights for harbor defenses 




250,000.00 


Preservation and repair of fortifications. 
Repair and protection of defenses at 
Pensacola, Fla 


175,000.00 


300,000.00 


Repair and protection of defenses of Mo- 
bile , Ala 








Flans for fortifications 


5,000.00 
45,000.00 
25,000.00 


5,000.00 
45,000.00 


5,000.00 


Supplies for seacoast defenses 


45,000.00 


Sea walls and embankments 


30,000.00 


Sea wall, Fort Travis, Galveston. Tex.. 






Preservation and repair of torpedo 
structures 


20,000.00 


20,000.00 


30,000.00 


Casemates, galleries, etc. , for submarine 
mines 


35,000.00 


Fortifications in insular possessions 

Repair and protection of defenses of 
New OrlftftTis, T-ft. 


1,426,214.00 
16,000.00 
36,000.00 


982,250.00 


1,225,869.00 
16,000.00 


Repair and protection of defenses of 
Key West, Fla 








Reconstruction and repair of fortifica- 
tions, Galveston, Tex 


6,118.72 

150,142.51 

23,298.54 
2,163,903.76 






Chief Signal Officer: 

Maintenance, etc., fire-control installa- 
tions at seacoast defenses 


180,000.00 

20,000.00 

3,645,000.00 

74,900.00 

150,000.00 

623,785.00 


180,000.00 

20,000.00 

2,015,000.00 

74,900.00 

58,000.00 

336,085.00 


180,000.00 


Maintenance, etc., fire-control installa- 
tions at seacoast defenses, insular 
possessions 


20,000.00 


Ordnance Department: 

Armament of fortifications 


3,268,000.00 


Proving Ground, Sandy Hook, N. J.... 


74,900.00 


Submarine mines 


98,143.22 

1,190,960.39 

6.60 

40,637.06 

457.91 

67,220.67 


229,084.00 


Fortifications in insular iMssessions 

Submarine mines in insular possessions. 

Board of Ordnance and Fortification 

Replacing and repairing ordnance prop- 
erty at Gulf forts 


612,319.00 
78,662.00 


50,000.00 


25,000.00 


10,000.00 


Chief of 6)ast Artillery: 

Fire control in insular possessions 














Total 


6,151,439.01 
786.01 


7,218,899.00 


4,036,235.00 


7,009,834.00 


Less repayment of funds heretofore 
reported as expended 












Total fortifications and other works 
of defense 


6,150,653.00 


7,218,899.00 


4,036,235.00 


7,009,834.00 






Arsenals. 

Ordnance Department: 

AuKusta Arsenal. Augusta, Ga 




8,100.00 




• 


Benicia Arsenal. Benicia. Cal 


18, 520. 09 




16,000.00 


Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. . . 
Ronk TslAnd Ar»AnAl, Ronlr l!!ilii.nd, TH. 


65,750.00 
65,000.00 

12,042.56 
17,994.18 
28,800.00 


54,350.66 
250,000.00 

12,500.00 
18,000.00 
1Q 'vno no 




55,350.00 




273,222.00 


Rock Island power plant, Rock Island, 

111 : 


12,500.00 

18,000.00 

5,000.00 

3,500.00 

6,000.00 


12,500.00 


Rock Island bridge, Rock Island, 111. . . 
Springfield Arsenal, Springfield, Mass.. 
Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J 

W^atertown Arsenal. Watertown. Mass. 


18,000.00 


27,950.00 , 26,000.00 
83,054.29 30,000.00 
15,068.62 56,500.00 
14,737.57 ' 15.000.00 




32,500.00 
40,000.00 


Testing machines 


15,000.00 

15,960.00 

290,000.00 


15,000.00 


Watervllet \rsenail. West Trov. N. Y 


17,050.00 
289,561.31 


15,950.00 
290,000.00 




Kenairs of arsenals 


29U,U00.00 






Total 


655,528.62 
257.32 


795,900.00 


365,950.00 


752,572.00 


Less repavment of funds heretofore 
renorted as exDended 












Total arsenals 


655,271.30 


796,900.00 


365,950.00 


752,572.00 
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BaspendUunSy appropriaHonif and egtimatet — Gontmued. 



GeiMfal object. 



Abskrals— Omtiiiiied. 

Mn.lTARY POSTS AND lOSCELLANEOUS. 

Quartennaster's department: 

Military posts 

Sewerage system, Fort Monroe, Va 

Barracks and quarters^seacoast defenses. 
Seacoast defenses, Philippine Islands 

and Hawaii 

Army supply depot, Fort Mason, Cal. . 

Cavalry post. Territory of Hawaii 

Keithley-Overton 'Railroad, P.I 

Storehouses, Manila, P. I 

Additional land. Fort Sam Houston, 

Tex 

Additional laud for target range. Fort 

Bliss, Tex 

Additional work. Fort Mason supply 

depot, Cal 

Bridge at Fort Riley, Kans 

Protecting sea wall* Fort Screven. Ga. . 
Swamp kmds. Fort Washington, Md. . . 
Military prison, Fort Leavenworth, 

Kans 

Military prison, San Francisco, CaL 

Quarters for omcers and nuiaes, Fort 

Bayard, N. Mez 

Chief Signal Officer: 

Purchase of site for Seward cable office. 
Engineer Department: 

Fort Riley Military Reservation, Kans. 
• Enlargement of Governors Island, N. Y . 
Buildings, Engineer School, Washing- 
ton, D.C 

Military structures, Philippine Islands. 



Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

Jane 30, 1912. 



Total 

LcM repayment of fkmds heretofore reported 
as expended 



Total, Military Posts and Miscella- 
neous 



Total, Public Works (Military) 

PuBuc Works. 

CIVIL. 

Secretary's Office: 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga Na- 
tional Park 

Shiloh National Military Park 

Gettysburg National Park 

Vicksburg National Military Park 

Commemoration of fiftieth anniversary 

of battle of Gettysburg 

Lincoln Tablet, Gettysbui^ National 

Park 

Engineer Department: 

Improvement of Yellowstone National 

Park 

Road to Mount Rainier National Park. 
Improvement of Crater Lake National 

Park 

Buildings and grounds in and around 

Washington 

Erection of monuments, etc 

River and harbor improvements under 

the continulng-conlract system 

Improving rivers and harbors 

Total, public works (civil) 



$151,218.18 

10,818.96 

234,228.22 

275,346.42 
341,840.23 
191,774.98 



80,3a 74 
49,542.05 

109.43 



750.11 
57,281.63 



1,402,272.84 
1,359.07 



1,400,913.77 



8,206,838.07 



53,370.53 

41,045.85 
61,942.10 
35,745.69 



Estimates 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 30, 1913. 



Ap piopri atfons 
for the fiscal 
year ending 

June 30, 1913. 



t220,000.00 
10,820.82 
80,000.00 

250,000.00 



400,000.00 

50,000.00 

150,000.00 

70,000.00 

13,410.00 

30,000.00 
50,000.00 



Estimates 

for the fistral 

vear siding 

June 30, 1914. 



19,424.98 
250,000.00 



70, 000. W 



100,000.00 



1,324,230.82 i 429,424.98 



1,324,230.82 ' 429,^4.98 



9,339,029.82 



4,831,609.98 



63,660.00 I 
45,000.00 
55,000.00 
100,000.00 



57,060.00 
27,000.00 
55,000.00 
44,000.00 

150,000.00 



$880,000.00 

9, 424.d>^ 

320,122.00 

2S0,0G0.aO 

"472,'756.66 



55,000.00 
35a 00 



400. OOm 



40.000.00 
170.000.00 



2,198,040.98 



2,196,046.98 



9,900,482.98 



60,000.00 
29,000.00 
54,000.00 
45,000.00 



1,934.60 



46,667.55 
4,000.00 

1,784.46 

247,797.98 
166,887.58 



90,000.00 



177,000.00 



225,000.00 
m 



J35,798,117.57 {J?;!!*, 



366,790.00 

47,500.00 . 

988.00 , 
450.00 



Total, public works under War De- 
partment. , 



50,000.00 

282,990.00 
45,000.00 

9,500,250.00 
33, 155,37a 50 



100,000.00 

384,490.00 
25,000.00 

12,937,962.00 
43»829,010.00 



36,459,293.91 30,527,388.00 43,543,670.50 I 57,689,482.00 



44,666,131.98 i 39,866,417.82 , 48,375,280.48 I 67,504,934.98 
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General object. 



Miscellaneous, 
national cbmetbbie8. 

Quartermaster's Department: 

National oemetorles 

Pay of superintendents of national 
cemeteries 

Headstones for graves of soldiers 

Repairing roads to national cemeteries . . 

Burial of indigent soldiers 

Antietam battlefield^ preservation 

Disposition of remams of officers, sol- 
diers, and civil employees 

Bringing home tiie remains of officers, 
soldiers, and civil employees '. 

Ck)nfederate mound, Oakwood Ceme- 
tery, Chicago, 111 

Burial of indigent patients. Army and 
Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark 

Monuments or tablets in Cuba and 
China 

Marking graves of Confederate soldiers 
and sailors who died in northern pris- 
ons 

National cemeterv, Shiloh, Tenn 

Care, etc.. of Coniederate burial plats. . . 

Cave Hill Cemetery, Louisville, Ky., 
purchase of land 

Road to national cemetery, Vicksbuig, 
Miss 



Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June 30, 1912. 



Total 

Less repayment of funds heretolore 
irted as expended 



repo: 

Total, national cemeteries 

Miscellaneous Objects. 

Office of the Chief of Staff: 

Topographic maps. War Department... 
Medical Department: 

Artificial limbs 

Appliances for disabled soldiers 

Trusses for disabled soldiers 

Repairs to Army Medical Museum 

building 

Engineer Department: 

Survey of northern and northwestern 

lakes 

Maps, War Department 

Expenses, California Debris Commis- 
sion 

Prevention of deposits, harbor of New 

York 

International Waterways Commission.. 
Meeting of Permanent International 

Association of Navigation Congresses 

in United States 

Permanent Internationa Commission 

of Congresses of Navigation 

Preservation of Niagara Falls 

Raising U. S. S. Maine, etc., harbor of 

Habana, Cuba 

Board -of Managers, National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers: 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer 

Soldiers 

State or Territorial homes for disabled 

soldiers and sailors 

Miscellaneous items 



$111,940.98 

62,416.48 

52,670.90 

13,693.47 

2,541.00 

4,426.76^ 

49,448.49 



250.00 
100.00 



21,614.31 
226.13 



318,828.52 
190.94 



318,637.58 



295,083.28 

954.10 

2,697.70 

.8,991.48 



105,037.97 
5,014.60 

12,974.30 

99,748.05 
20,024.71 



44,668.56 

3,000.00 
3,097.29 

282,232.12 



3,878,816.92 

1,152,432.32 
881,638.08 



Total 

Less repayment of funds heretofore re- 
ported as expended 



Total, miscellaneous objects. 
Total, miscellaneous 



6,796,323.44 
1,180.75 



6, 795, 142. 69 



7,113,780.27 



Estimates 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 30, 1913. 



1120,000.00 

63,035.00 

75,000.00 

12,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,500.00 

57,500.00 



250.00 



1,000.00 



1,500.00 



337,785.00 



337,785.00 



97,000.00 

115,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 



150,000.00 
10,000.00 

15,000.00 

153,260.00 
20,000.00 



4,213,900.00 

1,200,000.00 
1,266,500.19 



7,247,660.19 



7,247,660.19 



7,585,455.19 



Appropriations! Estimates 
for the fiscal j for the fiscal 
vear ending year ending 

June 30, 1913. June 30, 1914. 



1120,000.00 

63,035.00 

75,000.00 

12,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,500.00 

57,500.00 



250.00 



1,000.00 



1,250.00 
25,000.00 



362,53S.fiO 



362,535.00 



115,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 



125,000.00 
5,000.00 

15,000.00 

85,260.00 
10,000.00 



3,995,660.00 

1,200,000.00 
1,373,355.01 



6,931,275.01 



6,931,275.01 



7,293,810.01 



1147,000.00 

63,120.00 

75,000.00 

12,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,500.00 

57,500.00 



260.00 



1,000.00 



1,250.00 



5,000.00 



369,620.00 



85,000.00 
2,000.00 
4,000.00 



150,000.00 
. 10,000.00 

15,000.00 

153,260.00 
15,000.00 



4,027,491.00 
1,200,000.00 



5,661,75L00 



5,661,75L0O 



6,031,371.00 
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Oensral object. 



ItzpeDditniM 

for tbe fiscal 

year ended 

Jtiiied0,1912. 



Estimates 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

Jane ao, 1913. 



Rkcatitxtlation. 

ClTil establishment $2,006,675.77 

Military establishmeat (including support ' 
of the Army, Military Academy, and < 

Militia) , 89,948,500.79 

Public works: 



Military.. 

Civil 

MisoeUaneous. 



Grand total. 



8,206,838.07 

36,459,293.91 

7,113,780.27 



12,068,338.00 



99,633,119.21 

9,339,029.82 

30, 527, 388. W 

7,585,446.19 



14J,734,1S7.81 :i49, 153,320.22 



iU>propriaidon8 
for the fiscal 
year ending 



EstimatBS 

for the fiscal 

year ending 



June 30, 1913. June 30, 1914. 



12,043,426.58 I $1,983,998.00 



92,323,381.24 

4,831,609.98 

43,543,670.50 

7,293,810.01 



150,035,897.31 



97,064,366.82 

9,960,452.98 

57,689,482.00 

6,031,371.00 



172,729,670.80 



RECAPITULATION. 



General object. 
Ciyil establish "HOit. . . , , 


Increase of 
estimates for 
1914, as com- 
pared with 
estimates for 
1913. 


Deoreeaeof 
estimates for 
1914, as com- 
pared with 
estimates for 
1913. 


Increase of , Decreaae of 
estimates tor ; estimates for 
1914, as com- | 1914, as com- 
pared with pared with, 
appropriatiaiis appropriatioiu 
for 1913. 1 for 1913. 




$84,340.00 
2,568,752.39 




$50,427.58 


Military establishment (including support 
of the Army, Military Academy, and ! 
MiUtia) - 1 


$4,740,986.58 

5,128,843.00 

14, 145, Sn. 50 




Public works: 

Military (fortifications, arsenals, mili- 
tary posts, etc.) 


$621,423.16 




^ Civil (military parks, buildinas and 
grounds in and around Washmgton, 
P^H and river and harbor improvements) . . 


27. 162. 004.00 








1,554,074.19 


1,262,439.01 


Grand total 









27,783,517.16 
4,207,166.58 


4,207,166.58 


24,016,640.08 


1,321,866^59 


Less decrease 




Net increase of estimates for 1914, as com- 
pared with estimates for 1913 








23,576,350.58 








Less decrease 




1,321,866.50 




Net increase of estimates for 1914, as com- 
pared with appropriations for 1913 












22,693,773.49 
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